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353 15 ^ uwreraR «iTORf[?i ^tisnc^wfi?! xrauEf 
aglHJ imiW7^IW*5ffrn 5ggtr!J 

?i^jnsiT snu 1 


q^*m5 K <n rgtT ^ f ^^ ?i g i iirosiwwngfisR^ 1 


?i^jnsiT ^iSrupsit- snu 1 ufon^i srm i 

jjuRnfq??w: su<w ; Pir^f» T =g r m^ t 1 

j5ifli^aiPinF8n; gif%^ sr »sK< a gi i ^ ; §|% mi % (©c) (^©. 00 ) 


■ . - .>■ , ,. , -. 

ofnJFIWPF! XRrPl 




I « rrwr iii . iii If g * ||| --- ^ . - 

1 53oug UTurai^i^i ^wi 


«T^n?wsr jwTWi?r- ^ 1 

^^iraT?8KT 

?Rifq iiwran37?T’5i srxOT^: ^sfq 3if^ gTOqI%ild tfi%g 

^ Taii^3!Rrafii>?iiR: uromf^RW^: »8K <g t ai^^ f? i ilife?wilpr m g grq gt wi^- 
OTfflgg WTPg^ wti g^ a^ ^ si gwr: gi ife=T 1 

^ ^i^i%^wf%3^f^aTfqqros^ ^ gsR^ssn^ I ^ irenroi ^plhr 1 

wr: ni^sf 513^ ubit 1 qwsi gg 1 ^iinsi sRii^ianH 

mm 1 inw ^ga i fa ^fa wm^ Tm^ 1 

swr JRBOT \ ^g^ li nirafen H i Bri[?r 


swr mm \ msm i^u^wnR- qnw^Er ^g^ li nirafen ^ i irirg 
5gzir auu^Ewn sfli^Q^ q^ 

srili I qfaggi#!^ mm- q^ ^ 

^entRt't mm 1 Tmk- STO T ^q 1 «m?Wiq!RWIi| 5 g|#TO 

f^sqqrentpm sw^ = 11 * 1 1 tmm uf^gigiu^- 


qi^w wra iM pi^u nu T qig ^g i P n | q^ ^ : 


^ uw 
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~ >3> 

Sfpg c33g?g|TS^ f!5ri^r!3?<=!i5rr^ 

Srl^l 

iliHiOT mmnim 
^4i?f?=lf%^r^lif^ 

1^ 3^1%! f3^Rra3f;«RFi!^’^^%'l^' 

fft i! 

ini!i?5Kra=lijniT3i^g rag- 

a 

II II 

s II ^Tiri^ra 5^3?; n ’^isf ot: ij 
WTHTJS it n mum^m ii 

^r<®!5irafHgi5PirafggK tohut? i 
mmxnuiF^j OTirt^Tt^rajS i\ i if 

S* C f-f 

frfj i?3Ti53i'if3gKraTJ3JTfisirafHgOT ?!g 33 - 31 ^ 1 - 

c\ 

m i%^i^T mm'm Tmin 

F^hth: ii3ra^j?33;i^H ,S'tr?frara'TH {??5'®rar3f% 

%2:li mm mxn i ^mfmTmim m mm ‘uli- 
m%m I mmmmmfm.mKmi^w mmm- 

'••jf 

fTram gw r ^rF3R3 5tl3?gamicsTO3JTii3rJT sfe- 
fearaHTtiT5iBim?iW3PiT 3RraH I HUTii I ^mrai 
.iWnai ?fH TO?:WT?53rg;fgOTg^fl }?|gq| HajETrJ??!- 

■lt> 

aTan 53133 ! iram^HT Mia? sHTinmfefi^giaT 
91333 I m 3 HTgSWJjaSsi 3313331313 3131331 
3991?#! 5B3^m^I3 3131331 OTrjJ533Ti 

5:ipWi9I3353: 315WTW5iI9f93IT5K3-ri533TH 1 31' 
W55313RH3I 33f3aJTffg3ra!5R :^T9IT3W 3X31331 
#35 t 1355533:; f3Wf33^3imH.^ 513^^113!% fefvj 
33t33 13rW333 :WW3153TO3?:f31 39 . 1^133i-^ 
3Tf3stil333if:f :- 111333 95 , ^asrgtfgi?- 
9I33W f 3 ^59fflSR31 3^=99^ 1^93 W33I3f?3 

‘'A , 

3*f99^ 3 I3333I 19331 I 3931313%% 553199 
F93iii i 9991319 


5>3JH33ra3lfef3-ftf3 I 3Hi?si3OTTf993r9T3l9 fe- 

T^ItM W t 

^ Q» 

TO^HiFh f33W3T3 3RT3i:rg?^ 1933391313311% 
5i:q'93T''at33T3¥9IOTT399l55^9Ta i 39TW33?9Tg53- 

,5. 

39 19TOT33 5i3>933T9aTF3f|‘fi:f3 , ^5519933' 

5533311^13193 f33HT3tia3f?:F3 1 

SJ 'O «> 

I U 4 «|^ JP-H, «-< 

WT9533T 39^1 T3C53T 915391: ! 39TTf ! 35W9T3 
5^WI3Trq!39r^3r9tl% i:f33^3 WT9131 

193133 HOTF? f9nTflI f9F>J31S?9329f3T3iTW{T3OT3r 
^raT99ra3T93rai933TF|f9i:335fi39 t 39TW335 
9191991% WT9f339Ilf3 f333f3'%’9931 ! WSSKIf 
3r339lf%33T3Gr33: I 39TlH3339li399’OT 

Nji ■<!> 

3rai3‘3i 553iR3W193lf3f9ftlH 13331 ^UsFh 519 

S3 ^ 

f93r9T5W3313’ I HWlff ^f319l!33 ^393 31=3351 
9553133^ 3Tg 315! 319 3T fafujlferUTillfe? 
3'9^3^TF3^l?!f39lf5TOI3:3W39^T33i319II%I' 
3191331 5-93ra3 I 3?9rai'OT33 3 f®f95T99lf9® IIR! 
5933 i uiTO3333f%»99' 

n3:T99lF9gi5i5Kf3^T: ! ^T^rgiHgaag 3iTf5 

5fl3 tH51%3: ! 5i33#9 31 3TO9 f39lF^HF3 

N3 

¥f339 ! H9lFcf H313f351T3TlFq 3^3li 

?I31 WT313T 39111 rai=lfe35i3 9Ti33 5 3T9 

SS' Nt5 ^ 

^93133 lEJ^3ia3T 1931931913 I H3 WWF3? 
qi3OTTf%g!T 313T: 3?33gF3319yT ! 3319 Hi:i! 

'’O 

3131 31 rai^igtat aigigragR^ia: 1199 : ;« h' 
3131331 SElli ! rf5T19lf^3i35Ti:fH'9T: I fkg^l^giF 

SJr 

tlllli 359r3nf3'9r39f3 ! 39T3^=31r3R3%J33® 

, 'O ’ ■ 

91391%% 5Ffr3fi:F93R=3533T » 3593OT33f9tr S 
^159313319^ IfSg:319313TFBF33r3533T33ra9T5ii 

.'■O'. «Ss. 

%33r 5l33giWq3irH9i3T99ia:i: %lft533 I HlTi 
91%9;35 kF 391: 1 9R33T3m31%^Wr3 

NOl . ■ 

ngiFaflcisi 5193151 ^igwrairai 35 ^ HSTOfa iif. 
^■=m^ 3931991%:^ wai33i9%rH .jwgg 
3513% 35Cl[15Rrai3ft3i:5fic93 ?rJlt33 I 399 35 

35^1539 3tmfi59F3f3?3i33 iranwig^sagra 
91Tlf%i3'OT33f3ir3939T9%33 I 399T533i:r9I§ 
Hm %31 193f33F3%133391 53r3f9f9i:il9 9 ; 

9191Rl?3533i:i3i3919tl?!39T99m5K33T ^r39lf5 
^?3f33959 111^19199193!: 1 3:q3i:J3qOTl 
mmw, m 9WT133ipF399313?33i:?95a3?9T ¥lf 
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s> 


imn ^inm i ^ fcmirw imn: i ; w! i ^mm raw 

C -v.^ 

sfift ?r5T^s?f3f?f ragiT^m^TTsaai: s f i 


<S C\ Cf ^ I 

xiwimm II ^iwiiiOTR^ffri mnfm- \ 

o> -o ■ 

I nm^ rar^irair^-^ ; 
^mni mf^ miv^mm nmn^^mm i I 

HW nwim nm mnni mmm i j 

■>..3, -v.* j 

^rif5 !ira5sRi3:ili:'i' 5:^ | 

HS’ig fejiT 3^T I ’^iHT rafniTST: i hh i^twt ^ 

■'O I 

nw mif^'^ii^iiw^iiFif^H t I 

'O : 

f^iwmn mim ! 

■■o '' I 

N.:> ^ ; 

H^T ii*Bei?^rTO^ii^rRWRgjTH: mmm- ■• 

O ‘•O 5 

^W31H i «'HS?T3l^l5Tl7f%' 53f i I 

S. ^-r 

-si I 

?j^i!l^5iiiTW«tiT H TOare j 

=HSHgWrar3lfir£fHi i ^T ! ^Safnf ?5T5ITM®raQTr3T- i 

v» S3i 1 

^rH^RiiTH^rlRT^jiTmH^Trr ^ 

^.1 i 


n^nw, !■ Hf% raf^ifej^^giiraTj wra;^T 

'O " \.> •o 

5?7oElil ^^’aT?il7HTq%jq¥W7THTq^TO«i?T3'^ fSifti 

©. S< 

Cv 

sTimsaraiigTmsfrlgTfs^itH^fw-ir: i ^rift ras'in =31" 

\HT5P!i Wi-mEmm-at ai'S nfi ?g-^T- 

'o 

I nmnmi Twm^mi i wimn 

^^l &K 

HHTEtH ^#'eJ^TWtj|rtJJT7n3?r73'f7Tr'4T?!T?37- 

m°i mm mm E^wmmmTw^ i ^mfmli mm 

\S 

3i?3r5^W: T?i5T55HHT^Tl>J=KKft!Tgi ! S^aifa- 

feiiT fniiiiT jgsK^s?!?! faiiTOOTi^ 

fssH f;?$T3TH: feflftfH 1 ^^ifq- 

Wfii ! n ^sitht i ^ht s^ih: i ■ 

NJ) <> 'v^ ^ 

o 'sa 

n: SsT^i'OTTtrSf: ff «?.* i esrara 

■SJ O 


mm: mmm n^i wi^i 

^wira^TW'QTHT ¥jm i mwmmm 

o 

g ^ 7a.F2imM iiHqi«7WI3?lW5i^3IWq??^^KT 

‘%a sa 

^ts: s sHHfera^sf fttmaiST?! 

>0 ^ 

Kft? I ^i3TtqfgWS^TfgWTFaHlilT3«?Tf%HT: %?!- 

\3> 

Mimi: WBW^ i mxwnm 

so sa 

qft^WTHtg lil: *^5 W5S:?lflqq5T^WCli tH5!«THHT- 
?|JTa!fafH i =RT?lf^3G(5l IHtfe- 

•sOnS 

fqii«7eg iTOwasraT ^wiraFj s ^m- 

^Ssiw^itOTHHraTf^WiS^qgjiT^ i wa^ra 
JiqaiHT fetram I wa^iwfr! ?:i5?;5t wa3[fT- 

\^ ■ .' , O ' , ' so Na ■so 

i:F5ifri i ^aaTJafqTfaraartMt tK^faf^Hiairairq^fa- 
giOT fairawaraaiiTOT^T^^aitwtiTTqfa fgaanat- 
5!^g[Wg .fagTtWTWa^HHTJiqfaqfHHraTy^ytf?^- 

- ■ y ■ si 

ai:aaraTnfa?%«^?iTOHtJiTOt WR|3:?i#?a ^lai- 
fefa 3^faraa5!wq?srfag^ aTiaaaiaimgtHaT ct- 


i HaTaTSTaTaTwqH^aTfa 
aiin na' niwsra mmmfs^mm- 

waf%?!n5Taa'i?fTT!f5wWTTaTgTa«a^^f I aar 31 ^- 
TBiaai ^T%?ifaf^%.* Har ism 

??aiafaijimTO?i?im?f-5fqtTra?TKr^Ts5qfq- 
ilSHaTfi??! ¥qTn^.^rgflWai5JltrTrWTi7fgfg;iT 
q5Tq?araqq^TrawS«Ta?IT^i:?!TWH^WTq;iqriqe5- 

so Cx 

aiafa^H 1 HSTraH^aieat aw^qTjq^jqTHfSaiiTfe:- 
fmm ! ^juan ^qiaT^sirassfiraffi- 

rfSSTXWa rS^fqei I agTWTqi?ar?777qilf5l?| Sqia- 

's ■ , Na- 

WWraiWaiTqitfilJiTraqHtlW ®HrqgiaTOq??q^ 

'O VO 

aiw ^mmi 3T«rfai ?ra fi’tfrasiT^Jsqqi- 

■sO ' : 

nm gjiTraaqiaiH i .'irOTgjfamTqiiqii'jnfk fe|-$- 
HH i H^^iaSWSIITIliJOT niSra^WIXRaTflJWRaTOfiT. 
rcwTaafafy: ?gin«Hiiq7t«s? aisTTH^awwaT^q- 

Cv -sa '"sO' ' “ ’ ' 'so 

qW! JWaHSfq I HOTTimsRfaWfqtW ^aKT- 
fH%mq?if?!iTiTi sfifaariKtHtRqgi iraj fit®- 


waw faaraHTaHT faw 

€>k 

qimm rfawiifn 1 saiwicl 


feariaw faaa: I '^iTra m^um- 

NO’ 

faqqfiamilTaWfiiT: 1 TO! ' qqraifkfeiww 
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o •'O 

mw^ni s^-ist^TCuigiTi:: i 

•\S C‘-. 

?|f3ran?J^r^T3'«2?tIH?Sr H1TO3 HfJI- 

••a 

i nm iwmBxunw 

>'.» fi?v ■<> 

mm H wti^wiirarfi i 

mmi li: Bm^rmm xwm i 

C\ ^ ^ Njli 

2^ S5Ti?JlT«raTH i S^Trli fifOTT^T I 

fi5Sf^ ^f‘erT?iT'ra?JH^ ra's-ira^i 

\ wnaif ra Emw^^ fe- 

r^?:m’4TtiH i ngig:#!rfH:ft53 sEnfeTOT^iunsj^itT 

WJ(Hfk5|3|Wf55f«5T?ira^ S!HR5TJTTHH15ra’f?Sl: i ^ 

sa va 

i ^ifc? t|?|lim^^i|5PrTfH3?f ^^s:m^ 

sacv 

5RHfgft$TniErf5mgi?i ^gr«3ii^9i aifiraft- 

XSr Nmi 

sa vs 

finfnSW^ITH ! S^-nWH IH¥3 

iffmfgracraig i ^i|Tfa:sg igTWT^i^sf fi?5T5Ji- 
fg5?i?3jHiiT S5«r2na:fg?uj: 

mm \ 5133% I^TfnsK ?k# 335 ftSiicr- 

3U5H 

waTS^JTTfTnifJJw s 

RPiragf^T^ S»HW§lI5a?q35IT fg^: j 

5WIS[?!f3raMli3?«rq?mWTO- 
?!iWfT ’raTOTTOWwqi:rgRftf3fg- 

HT-^TH 5 HS^fB i OTfli«Ti5I HT^IHIjqt}^: I 

3IH ^!3T JI3TqfB5fH^ f3fiaqt'ig?Wlfi3HJIfITrasfiT3C. 
Wgrg f3iT5^qfc«5q?T f!3T TOIli3^3TflT3TOrafrf 
m 1 !ig^ifiT5wa?fw3mg 1 mmm m^m ig- 

iTqq?RqiHTHT^?!!r'3fia;i^ aSHraraw; q??5Sm!5?f3TH I 

^ ;. .v* >a \; . 

m Hfl qqiqi?sr!3T3Tmfmw I ?!?Trar%iTrTO3 STO- 
gmal5Rfg3ir«r^i i fgF^miT: 1 

fs«?sqi% iTfmfkgimHw ^rws^f?! 1 
stfq SRClfTIHWqirgffaiH #STfeftW3T SEf 

Wf^il5?3Rni?T[qg;fi|'gxqig, I 5SHT ?! ,§R§Tf?XSR 
fe»fpm%m5T: iwmi: i 
^aiw ! i3:.l 3 H5fTl?IOT?slTqT3I%^ llfe'^- 

.?iw?!gf!irrfHq%5iiTgi?T^- 

6\ ■*'1. “ I 


^iWTSin?®: I few^i^nfii 

?xif?5rrrw3TW^iT?i! H^sj^T^aqfqi ^ 

j i?w33Twg?rr3f¥ifa rRTifq t 

ari %[3TT33T'3i5?rwTfq ’^dwiqa fgfjfquT: s I# 
W%rlJ?Wra ¥IHl?5^^J?!Tq5raTf3^rafa5T5IW 

^ 'a 

¥Tsnsf5gi.jiqT3^ Fsrasfef wstw i aa Fs^h: 

$tiaiwTqT3^JffTfa i i wSt- 
^-saimKPi q^TOTsagiTfTrqratafarTH rawdriiri'- 
fgiq^: I 3Tg3S5i:ii^Ta?rwiWRff?i?T*2raawT'eii34‘ 
i scfn fgfOTTsr^sjT s TOfg^ra^^gwfggT 

feat i wgfn ^n- 

a: ?fH ! 

aWTSa^THtg i eKOTac^sTH^T^iqaFiTfT 

C\ -O S\ 

I wsm s ¥i'T%f3f^tra^Ti:q^3¥rraT 1 a giw- 
zsafetr 3iwfg3Bj35KTiwTTOrfjW3 «raT3’5ia?inH 1 
^WiqafgraTOIa^HSfT cRi^aRlTO: 55311? R 5 I- 

sfSRfgmgnosKT!:: ^53 OTi^afjifH 51 ^ nwmqfaqi- 
THf^TH I 53 % SJWl^f H5fq ap? H3?^3 

qiraRW3 I fa ! aagRrRWTfgqiErfaiT'atK- 

sa 

sqi?WTSW5aw!wa?3?ra5j;TnjOT5a sraraaffa aw- 
5T3aH3 J a I HWIrfi:- 

3iTa«Tf3r3ig ! 35515?% 5TtaT3atTOT 3^%# I 

a3?a5Krd[3iTi:%^55T WTF??: q^Tq-ffqifarSfTrlWT" 
5?qifgOT%qiirw 3ffTgiT5fwrTf3rgi33raT3iT^fai3a- 
Wira^RTJCipq 1 5313T?ii3TOaF3OTf4HBKfe%i:W5api 
55Iiraftf5W5af3I%aT iT%H 33? SWqaraWTTO- 

r3Tr53IWTTOT?5q?:^T3r33i%rn^f3 I 5af33%HW- 
i!T 3 fggTOJq ?fa 33TOT5;53H[i%tg 

§;amf3T3W5wratgira 5ifa trfsiT 

^ 33HHi?5 WT^ifera I gj3g a rai 3 t« 

m fsKH 5T g^giKt? a 1 ^ 15 ?%% 

a ! giiiafatma55H5Ta a^faarrafSRTafq fagfa: 

5%3Ta agia3iFwfeia%^f3?3i'ai5aT*?3t?raa 1 

* ■ ' ^ 

533TW5aTgfyaT feai wTRifaiafamf qraaa^ara- 
faaya atnimura aitwiurafHfa ”1 

5?rf TJfiw I 533 % OT?if«fe?ji%gn!:; nawi^ 
a^ifr afgiaifa; garaafara a aTS f*a n^imair- 
^«a55a5Tiw!qaiai:5«TaaTma!wa%r%giT?; si 5 m- 
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nm i ^ntrirEm i i?i%3 mfw 
3:^^T5'^Tra^Ti:q:Ji5ri'TH«?ij?5i5i^?isff?e t ?fci57?ra'3T- 
fe5=^TH ! m 5I?gref3iT?:i5a5gW3i5^l^T!7 

'•O ^ x. 

Elm mmmE e Emn ire^ii:: 

'sit S3 

HS^ni^Tr^TW: ! i:'fr5OTItRf3faTOrii5TfH^TTtlfe- 

¥T?r^?qwiJi?!i:<iiR^3'H ?r^raf?! wi’assiwf^fgr^t s 


I ^ T3?:ra: i nm Ezm^mwtm 

I H|lSi’R3H^r3TSITq'T^i 3?t- 

1 J7tmsR3OT?gi??fmT??TWTH^ friisiTifgm 

f S3 

I 57?^STi%3raB3lfi7fk 

t S3 'n3> ^ 

,i S\ C\ ■- -sS , S3 

I UtH^fejITi: ^'2ITHT 


^H?:3Tf=3T5wai:3iiH3iTn ^tIct?! i 

>3 S3 

nlTm i ^fil^iiTnrr !%■ 

S* 'SS. ^ ss- 

a5?!53 i 555'lrf ^ e^ira^in \ 

Sw^gT'OT^^fn’^SJiHwm « H^iPa^iTn i I 

- -V ^• 

5rTJlWil?!T!3!3ITH?'H ^'®IiHTTlt^ra^T3TIJ3?3 j 
^TOTT2ITW?l^ir33llBlf^3f?i3 ! 55fT3tl?fT 
Bt|Tiif5I ^mirafk ! JiTWTP3WT If q- 

gsiTW I HH: QtH TmEt iE?§?! ! i'^WT- 

S S3 \3 '-.J "s 

Te iiMq'ilf i ratim- 

ss 

^'^mw^j^mmm mnE i i:5itN 

S3 

m i mn ¥t s^ 

S3 S3 

mmmmm i i 

i j 

i^EmmE 1 ^ i I 

o Cs, . j 

^3?n32wm?!f3F^ ?5r?RraH I 

sfiftira i:TfTa3r^;iT fini i j 

TOg sraT^f!r«jre^rawgml^3m,|t sraw- ! 
^ifrawragfROTisriiHT ^mwT'OTJiHra^: ’eoig hst- j 
wiq^rawfqr ^TWraTHWHf^^fegfgHliri?? Em- 
^fl^ruftf E 5g«gm i ?cf3ji?3if? irafiwFrtust^me 

sa 

STwi^waf^Twiti^rafOT?! ^lirewfe^t 
I7TOT sigfefrr ^rarawTfgafgfJTCti-H HPST^ziTWg- 
HTwara OTTHSKr^Jig'siii^H ?fH tfigigTsi? ^raiimq^T- 
fewT lOTHTginasKin s'^nwnm ,i3$T5r^ftfH i 
qfg ^T'®ITOT’OT?|oqi:fa fH^l^lfefcOTSrTflf^W- 
w5^i3:ari3HFn??iqti^T5iragaT |W5c i i qf? 
igi ftmTrrawTTOia[TW?iq^OT wmiteiig i xisir 
?g^rair4ift irara^Hm ¥3til5?3^ rt3:T’3q?:Hi itrot- 
fif JssxfefaHraHT i spjg^TSiifw^igTg^ i 

^3^ I XEITS5 fxxSwf^wfa^?' 5r%5!Tf ^TOrgiralr- 


Wlffl^g isf^TT immE I H 

E ^Klf^mn SrafejlH WH^W ?Ti:Tr<JJT5¥- 
I WH5F: ^5#? ^tST i 

Ha?: ^fggTfiHwrF?€fEriiT?ft3TH i WJTisfrfisigfi 

f Hri: ^rr!Tf¥tT^Tf?f?!r?l- 

lf5?ffi^'OTTr4i?TTTqTHif!3:^!SR sf^i- 

sa S3 

JITS i f?FXT3:s?3i^wRHi:$« i^fWT f^gTx:rariai?:f!i 
f3^TfiqTt?gH?^T^fwW"tl??4tl?tS'TWTW??Ti:S-JSlfs?fef%- 
I ^ 

iTOTtJxfq li 

sa 'v3 sa « 

giH S?5iIXij5r!r5|JS^HF !! 

it ffn U5iit?n ii *i 

nm ii 

3xi| II <i 11 

sxw'gKimmqff: ii 

^Srew^rrt %f%5Tf : giT?^: ii » li ' 

s^ 4w^; ti 


33l5^=gix:gH II 3 II 
II HrlTM^^PI^ It 

^3^5 sm ^Riirt xrw&r^^i^i ii g i 

X» C\ 

. I i| II 

§gi1%' ifsg: srhh^: i 

^ ^giT Ew, ? s 

g- ifigtga: ^ e fgf^si^ 8 


fgf^^ 31^ ^ =! giTO is s » 

51^ Iwfig: ■ a 
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mm’wi r!5T ii ^ 11 

^riiT n ii 

'•■%§. N» 

rr R^iw tl C !1 

ss 

rf^l 3J3rg ii 

VJ NSf 

"^¥51 ^W* Ii il 

NO S 3 

■3]^!t[«iFlH ii 

mi 53Rai?!ffrf?i ^r!^5^r§R^ir: ii it i\ 

X 3 i 

ft R51T SW?!^ H 

|%^Wi’f ^TWrlOT^ 1! I’? il 

mil w 

oniiro ft ft^fi II I? ii 

sG^iKi It 4^r2[l% ^11%^: II 

5 ^^ m. ^ w%%t IS IS ss 


’^re'^WfciiiisTrai ii 

so 

5|5^f%gTa?J^ II ly IS 

ti 

^W 5331 ii 15 I! 

afift'siiRsr 2 ifi^ i#?’siTf^5!: ss 

^FT®- sjigtiKfg mmm ii is 

3?ijicn3q^R5i « 

<S?s 

^^jTRir|2jiiiqi4 Hrai to: a ic » 

gwi ft 55^'QiTO^ i'iT%^ ^3?i a 

^raR5:^pi^ mn: ss la is 

=^?g|;^?IpgrfrlTjif ic?5|??ifq ^ SH^f^: is 

iR3i^i u »o si 

irarn^l^g ^f^rasr^^: 
iJcaWRT 



^|S!T^iiH^i5iir; 




!! 

ts ’RI IS 
ii 

SI . « 

IS 


cR =giRTjgii^ 5 ^=^ a IS 


rf!if wg: 





a 

a 5? 8 11 
I 

a 5?jr 8 


TO ^51!^ f^Tfflf!^ Jiraff 

C\ 


^.5 


TO Km H3I?i KHI5SIW4 11 

KR=^raM^ift is is 

cim Rl^r! Wm^ TOcI IS 

TO! 5^135 rf?a W53^155I i! vc-.n 

WK F^Wrlr^ i! 

«\ fi\ so 

ft 11^ rfcKIl^aiH II !S 

SO 

^icKiii^aire^'^ it 

ll^3351^T ^ II ?<> !1 

fmm SIW^KT 531#^^' !i 

W?§re?!lf^rl! fr?: II i! 

^ sif^Ri sfei Mg 3i: SI 

fmira'jf ^ ^ifff sisKm: n i! 

S3 Cs • 

MjrTOgiTOiJi mfiri: h ^3. ii 


3pRI5^3Tiragi^lU ITOT3B3?3IKrl II 

ss 

**«v (r*~ “*v I*— “^s 

nsT Si oSfwmf |2llF!m^MTOi: it 38 11 

5ffs:g^ps? HWR is 

so 

ft SR^ IS ii 

^ Itobitot mat si 

IS 35 ii 




5151 sm'm^^^msm 5 Ri^^gri: is 

^Rfwr^ 5f girl tm ii 3a II 

NS 

ftiw! ii 3*= ii 

W^^ifgr gsi giTOgf ^roa: a 3£ « 

SRT IPmcraa-spiRffl twi Vf SR^RSf ii HO !i 

krr Si : 

^2[niiTOTi^^gl?eR^rPtTOWig a si b 

^ian 5 Rriif%ri 13 ^ w: i 

rawm Prlim^grrr Mm a m is 

♦ 'fc' 
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^5['K| fir! SnOHrlT ^ffT i! 8B !! 

’^j^nraiwwrari If^Ri fl fsio ^ li 
Mragl g?SWWig 5iI=5I^ Hri: !1 88 R 

=g!^ fi V.^m^ %r!I gsR Sirsrar? II 

N» sis * ■ %. 

^^Wf2PI5r^ II 8y i! 

o ^ 

^FTi ■^m: Iwn E 

' sa « ■ 

m Mfiiirii ii ii 

?^f:tjn: ii 

11 8S I! 

^ f^llrr: !1 

^ liiifi# n 's^ II 

?nfe=! !i 

fibril li 8£ !S 

3n3?1r!gi€‘flF!4^: i 

N. Si , 

mmmj i^j •^jiii^i^ ii ^o ii 

UWm H ^ I! 


ti ^ II 

^i- l . — - 

HHEf ram^ 

wura^OT^itTa:!:^ i 
^giiHi w^raaif^ srs 

C\ Cs 

giwrafw wfi ;;?wTim I! % li 
mi s?T?rafei:i[f«[Hiai^33g?|sif u 
WKT^jmi WT^rrarm? nfePi^rafT- 
aifea:? 5T%®^fewfe«7T^ cra^iffRmwfejiiiT- 
^ari^^T wRlwfifiiSaa tiwT 
5^a:aS^iiTsiJiBa:iTra« aro i m nm 
TOTOam JT^aa: ’cfli 

C\ Cs. 

sRii afjjgatHia lifamfa ^ifHOTsarfei' H§q$T?i- 
fesi^ai ?:^araa:TiTO?i -imm aw- 

C\ 

aiifir s 

%a' aiTOTmlwf^^# a?a sfgwimfwrat aw- 

Cv 

lewrq^itfaTOH wfa- 

waaiwTfWTfaansfs^fiqiFwTf wrawn-mf wftqf wm- 

O* C^ \3 

^aaaTiq?? Htwiqm srortwaaraTR- 

\a \a Cv ^ 

asw^aaiiwwifcjqaaia laaHflwtwifaia fer- 


i is? iiraT «Ht5!T^Tii:TOHoqT^ia?r rafWfITWi fca: 1?- 
i qTH ^fiWTWWT ^' 

j nm qsaawmaaraT a 

; firlaagatt; I’firriKiTqf^ qmwfga- 

I jafeaw; i 

I <- -o 

; laaTW qfeHT rit#^^^5f^Tar aiaaq^^WSoiTrS 

' C\ 

I fRRWR^aHTWT^Wri’sa i^HTW: qmfHfaiiaTria- 
I ^ 1 qtfiif qtR^iFriHTsmaitaT" 

i awjqsi^: w?afe!WTa33«Tii aaro^KraTf^Hiw rf- 

■ ■o va 

I waHHHwai^TBaTfsiTq ^fiaiwTww- 

i mm ! aa 2?!?2?2:%t!iw??:w5Tf5Tif!ai;w$TiaT§wa 
I ea wsfaiTfri^ afaw a aTjSTriT^qfW wfawHi 

I >0 Vi 

I aTji'qt iaiarqfHwffHwfnsiFHsii^TW i 
I a^ai^TWTgafa f!Tfwqi:Kr!5T^?:o[TWT?!t arasTJ?: 

I wqw: 3 aaiff i sinfka fe^aiiwwi anwatiasriT- 

i J -V ^ 

i fi«Hq -umwii wwirawT aniwi mmmi 

I 'V> 

I aajiwT^%iiiq5W msTiqmwT waa; i ht^ ^a- 
I aTWi^iiqTHTeiFa^^fHwwmjaiaaifawfafsHT? fac- 
i wan i f w^iat^na qti7if<iii??H55airani#g5Hq w- 
I m ^qs^saiwr: i 

faq%'4tefka wwiiiw^ 
HHTsjRaiTia HT??aTaitfl^wTatiftH fa- 
a fktwms awiifWT aHTwraw^arS wirawfawta 
a aiKisran^a s faiiTi 

m aiaqn: Rfi^faaTSTHW^Hi:: s 

afe ar^f afa^ama: mmm rr^#a Ha?a- 

Ni 

fa^FiRT ft awag aRiunmaTaf fi 

Ra^iaara aHi wFn; i HrqafasiEKiRTWTaa- 

N* Cv ^ 

awarrefawiifwfawHTfHaqifiafw I^wtht wwtIt 
iifiiii fiaiifiTR I aaitw aawaaai ^araara- 
fw0lH i 

gt: wilfqaw fa |WfWT^WH ^tt^^istt- 
f wrrawsfif waiTW ampfiWTOaiSi n- 

'C Cv 

^t«27 awfci frwntWTiawf^aaOTawfe? i a- 

Cv 

fawa 53 ai qrawaferi wairifsRiwTawTf iial- 

vs 

3Ki^qfOTHai|i mmt mm aaa i fHaqiifw- 
f a aaia aaia! qftft^fawjiiag aa 
feawT^arafai fenTatfa afrswfa ii 





H1E3I ?!f^T??55’IH'?! 


gUVJJ^OT ^l3'Tf^H2:f®'$TT!T55iTTS'T^T ^W’S’iiTWT^JTIJT- H3Trl I 


?TI?f!5T ^^iQt^lFIT’CtlT ■Ei'm gHT31TTr!^Tm 


zi?^ immm nm- 

£\ C\ 


“ -o 'N> <!^ 


r5¥T5T!TIHHI¥Tn¥T TMt?IT T3TW 

Nrf 

■'^ -O 

if ??!^ktchi^“ott¥ixw mmmmmm 
mw I m mmi- 

mmni nil vMi 

xTwei 1 Siiwiii imwmmt 

dtt <£S. v; 

mm mmmi 

Ok 

s(T 5T3®T5^T ^irfgwiJiT^T^^r w|t: 

m'^wmin i3>stith gt ^ rtHT5¥- 


^ Cv 

f«’«j ¥5^f3¥3ff?i^gH3 ! ¥^TTiTmi3SW^f¥TTW 
fr|tJ5 ^3rSfT H ?- 

ri m^-Tm I Hw g ^mm ^ram ^iwiira Twn'm 
til'gw ^ sie^TSI ! ¥H33^5fe^«It^5STO- 
ZITSSyilT??^^ MW MT^HT m ^rrai^mURTO ^¥T- 
3‘^TW5!TfHi-:a’fWaiIOT ¥ig'5^WT^i:ra¥¥^TMlt Mii- 

C\ S\ 

MWWM nfen i 
^ upviiir to |5i 

■o 

s^^^TTwii %TW g w'4«?sgiM35%Hg ^^?iT fgftr- 

iSMW^gH?2:¥lf«i3il?gfg?r!RTMIT ^sgTf^ffqzigTwt 


■^mn iTHg'TOTMsiH: ■rtohi: I ^gj^i^l^ra’SHM-iragTi^mfeWT groiMii 

sgra I feggggi^ftsrragititT; WT¥«|if i g s 


araSWII^5T¥graHraT3:gr¥^T¥Trr; SEraSig m- 
fgn Main i 

c\ 

H, ^ T^^tii: mwj nwm i 


mm m m%m 

^T^mii, mw^^^mw^ TOTfOT?i®i» 

'O 'O N* 

^sg-HrMflMRagiffH WTH^if^fgqra^HT- 


?WFIl35.n3TH HIT HH^TiffTaTO: t¥T MWI^Tf Hf W iqH^ITgziT gi?W ^TM 


WfTSHJr!3¥S^H i 

gra^:§3ai HTHS^T g^flt HfeRT f^MT¥ HWT 
i^sii Wi^wmm^i g ir^tfilT h^t wi^T ^iw 
iiw ngww m HSiSMT WTsai: ¥ gwrawTra^HaT 

3531 Hf5l5iigM 5WH I HWT g Hfl!SHrefiigT¥¥T- 
rawmigHisitffTanM: g zjg h- 

ig«T«¥raPiit5 wTSfTH fi?gwtiTrai?5, ^lan 

j^ig-gpgi Wm^T WTH « ^SfBIEIiTcgSoJTH 

f ¥lf5T|?Tllii ?fg9[TTHt g HHaiTifT gtIMTfg igWHcWnT 

i gggw fggg^iiT^aiWfTggiTWH 1 gtaw i 
nisi fefHilMlWiTW HHSBTg' few HHT ZU^HT' 
*TijHig*t^gi&W3[^M H3gMTgBli:lW3TaiT5raH BT- 
lTf.g^.¥5%Sig¥W:: VHWTiHHSBT?^ g giBWIfaW- 
Mafg I m m MTWrreiTfB5T%iB 

5% gwB i mfk 


ZI75JTH 5g3W MW BT gJT^rltg^Mra gis 
HWW¥rit?|T g HgT mm ^ifgrgTHfiiwrH 

HH Qe^iRHUT |:flT fgiTfefi i J- 

^ I H^T mjm iiiWT saT- 

mi wiB Hw t?3TiT^ MW ifigra: iftHTgwiwasH- 
?BW Hggw 3T iSTBgjgr Sferiaif: . i 

ggg ¥5^ i^nggi^T BHgRTBTgjgrrHTmgiirifrTg)- 
wwiwft gBmwrMH i ¥i:w5t^' bt!?! gg tbith mtFb i 
m gm 'w^ bhh nggral aasrg bcsmt »i=f?gH: wh 
Fhbtb h Male i 

%Tm giWT3S^H iTTeGrT' fgFsi fawi j 

MWSTBHT IHTSRTTT SSjnfBTfl^ffBfgaiT^ ttltTB?- 

«=!g¥TrMg:, wi^^^RFBgTBM^Tgrgsfitg; mmt m- 
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grtfenTifer i tr^T- 

^ fWt^T: H^gi^CffTrlWlirT fkf5OTT^WTf|iHT ^HH I 
HWT gTUfw^^ciTOTT iT?3^5!T f?f- 

\d 

^sTTHt: ^r??T t 


f fejT!5i?nwTWJ7tTsr^H i ri^nf% i 

mmv. 

€s. Ztf C^ 

XJ' C\ 

^wi^WTufte^fS^j rsr gen i HrUCfjHraw njiirw 

g'gtWSRH?! fS ^\aT5ZT5W STT^fwfTj'iiraT 

WF^T Jiw ?r??5r istTOfw? 

wwwrasriutufejjrifgJT m ^w> aii?j- 

f^fSTO’ITrl^ ^rtnj I H13T H 5?TU- 

fwf^tiraT RT^ras^iH gn^gg^ira??! 

ErTg;Hri^T??iTgn=ji?!95[ i 

^ 35^5 35^3 f3¥lT3f35f^Tf;? 3T3T iNST^ET^ I ii- 
fg3a^T3?li55R5t Wgnt gTll3^ I 

NS 

?r^ ^iqHT JJT?!WUOT;rl?:3fa?nW 1 
3?^FnT 3f?lHT^^ ?F3'^3Tf3I q?55Tf3 H 


11 ffri f^gtr II 


^5pj ramm 


3T353^reiT 


nwT^onwTtrgs; i 


REMARKS OK PROF. GOLDSTUCKEU’S 
ENLARGED EDITION OF MULSON’S SANSKRIT 
DICTIONARY. 


Although but six parts of this great Dictionary have yet 
appeared, not tinishing even the first letter, a cursory glance 
over the pages is sufficient to strike the reader with the un- 
common arduousness of the task which this eminent Sankrit- 
ist has undertaken. There is scarcely a page in the work 
that does not bear ample testimony to the vast erudition, 
profound ■grammatical knowledge and extensive researches 
of the author. But the work 'which the Professor has pro- 
jected,’ is, I think, too vast to be accomplished by one man. 
Instead of contenting himself with giving all the different 
meanings of words, -each' rliustrated^ when necessary, by one 
or two examples, the Professor often writes nnder them ela- 
borate articles on subjects connected with history, philosophy, 
grammar, rhetoric &c. &C., replete with a superabundance of 
quotations drawn from an infinite variety of sources. The 
consequence of this attempt to do too much is, that inaccura- 
cies and errors have crept in, which are,, not unfrequently, 
serious and bewildering. 


I shall point out a few errors committed in the interpre- 
tation of some of t!ie technical terms used in Rhetoric. The 
Professor w'ntes : — 

— A word; e. g. tlie Tika on the Sahityad: sgfkr- 
HTfk’UTW^fk% (i- 0 . those who argue that the words of a 
sentence are logically connected) 
wm& mi: 

The term ^gfirUfFT is not used, as the Professor supposes, 
in the sense of word in the compound 
but in that of ejcpresston^ or an act of €Xp 7 'eBsl)aj, 

(those who hold the expression of the logically 
connected) is the disignation of the Mimansakas, as contra- 
distinguished from the old Naiyayikas, the 
fer: (i. e. those who hold the logical connection of the ex- 


pressed). The former reject the tenet of the latter that the 
words of a sentence at first severally suggest dktinct ideas, 
the conmctioii whereof is afterwards, suggested by the sentence 
as a whole, through that power belonging to it which is termed 
Purport. For, according to them, all our notions of agent, 
action, object, instrument, position and the like being neces- 
sarily connected, the words cannot convey distinct notions to 
he connected afterwurds, but convey them ahead i/ connected. 

— Having an unknown or an unusual meaning 
(as a word ; in rhetoric considered as one of the xr^Stir q. v.; 
e. g. if the word to animal, is used in the sense of sacrifici- 
al animal in a poetical passage, while it has this sense only 
in the ritual literature, or with the intention of implying 
timidity which it does not imply/’ 

The above term means ^ Having an improper signification/ 
The passage referred to by the Professor is : — 

ITT 'STRrTT TTfet T f SJHHT TOTTSST I 

C\ \»Ci 

TO is not faulty here because it is used in the sense of 
sacrificial animal, that meaning being by no means restricted 
to the ritual literatmu, but because it does imply timidity or 
wretchedness 'which was 7wt intended to be implied, being 
inconsistent with the character of a hero 

-V 

Thrown off, shot off; e. g, 
m wmmrm ffe toftt m mi: i 

rT^TTOfeni^T ’OMflTOf Ui:: II 

The above stanza is no exemplification of the present, 
word^ for the sandhi is is not to be separated 

thus--^Hfj + ^ + miMharo::, but thus— Hf| + 

as the former analysis brings m the unmeaning expletive 
U Besides, the etymology of the word can not 

well waiTant its use in the sense of thrown of\ much less in 
that of off. The following line of an exactly similar im- 
port, occurring in the saitxe book, m., the Sahitja-darpana, 
from which the above couplet is taken, seems -to favour the 
latter analysis : — ■ . 

mt Ti^mt t 

The Professor’s rendering (p. '98, o. 2, L 9), therefore, 
should be altered thus : Wherever, falls the look of woman 
there fall sharpened, arrows ; I think therefore that the Ood 
of love runs before them '^itk htshotu furnished with arrowsf 
— Not conveying accurately by a sentence 
the intended sense, (a) by connecting syntactically words 
which have no logical relation to each other, or f5) by discon- 
necting syntactically words which are logically oonnected, or 
(<?) by erring- In the mode of connection ; e. g. (a) in the sen- 
tence : — 
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illf HtftsJtiWCTsreftH: iftm: HHItf T WTW 

;5f?Tm5Wcrra h gjHsorrr: i 


fefS^fiTfic^nisRTft: ftjfer f^Ff^^ffSrcrrST^^rnj h 

There is no lo«[itMl relation between the words in the rela- 
tive; and tiiose in the correlative sentence. — *’ 

The remark on the example is not correct, as will be evi- 
dent from the following translation of the stanza : 

^Hiev, the Hames of i^hose triumphant energy drank up 
tho^e streaais of juice Jiowtn^ from the temples of the divine 
elephants, v ho made the shades of Indra’s garden the places 
of their mirthful carousals, whose — the nicht-prowlers’ — roar- 
ings troubled the prince of the gods — w'hat have they done to 
thy satisfaction and in accordance with the report of their 
prowess T 

llie blemish of the strmiza consists in the use of the word 
(uight-pzwier) in one of the Protatic^, or relative, 
clauses, wlien, as representing the subject of the sentence, 
it ought to have been employed in the Apodosis, or correla- 
tive clause. The example is exactly similar to the one cited 
by the Professor to illustrate his second division of the fault, 
marked 

— Having another sense (vc., one) what is at 
variance with (that of) the subject matter (as a sentence) — 

Kdsyopi-a/c. * * jrax II TreBi !wga t <4g a i FgHi ' fiwlsr "leES 

faniB Tt « ii«j«r|Pats*ai7fwcrT smiw the 

erotic character of which sentence, as the Kmyapra observes, 
is at variance with the character of the poem where it oc- 
curs.” 

The above stanza occurs in the 11th canto of the Raghu- 
vansa. It is scarcely necessary to add that its character is 
not erotic but disgustful. It is faulty not because its cha- 
racter is at variance with that of the poem in which it occurs 
I which is not the case, as the Raghuvansa is of a varied cha- 
racter and devotes more than one canto to erotic descrip- 
tions), but beciiuse its second sense is erotic and is incongru- 
ous with the principal meaning. 

Such en*or^ are hot confined to the explanation of techni- 
cal terms. Words of common occurrence are also sometimes 
found misinterpreted. For instance, the word sa^gj, f in- 
stead of being rendered ‘ not to be wet,’ is rendered * not to 
be distressed,' This error however is Prof. Wilson’s and is 
only i,*etamed by the editor. The word besides other 
interpretations, is explained to mean deceitful, and the fol- 
lowing sloka of the Mahabhdrata is cited to authorize this 
sense : — 

icgT ingRgt -mpm ^ 

swiitT usssmir vmm » 

is rendered ‘ deceitfiii on accoont of his 
Futore appearance,’ when it evidently means — ‘evil, with a 
appearance/ 

*- is a mistake . of the printed Eavya-pm- 

hewail Even if it 

in,t1sH3 common meaning of t& 

I'^re rbmmd the reader of that Well known sub- 

l4Rc isdnsR' s 


I Kowliere liowever in the images of the Dictionary, I feel 
myself bound to observe, is the reader disgusted with any 
the faintest mark of that pres i]m])t nous and perverse pedan- 
try which leads the author, while professing to write a Sanslcrit 
Dictionary, outrageously to strip Sanskrit words of their na- 
tive forms, and capriciously to force upon them foreign and 
uncouth shapes such as make it difficult even for those to re- 
cognize them who boar the most affectionate and natural 
relation to them — the Hindus. Great indeed would he the 
work — wondrous as the production of one man — though not 
entirely to be relied upon as an authority — even with errors 
such as have been pointed out, were there any chance of its 
ever being completed. As the case is, it is much to be wished 
that the Professor would circumscribe the sphere of his work 
within narrower limits, and secure the chance of soon finish- 
ing a comprehensive Sanskrit and English Dictionary, the 
want of which is daily felt vitli growing urgency, 

PlUMADlDlSA MITTRA. 

Asstt. Anglo-sanskuit Professok. 

EXAMINATION IN SANSKRIT, CALCUTTA 
UNIVERSITY. 


The following subjects in Sanskrit are appointed 
for examinaiion for Honours amd M. A. degree in 

1867. 

Kalidasa, ... J^akuntaM and Meghadiita. 
Bhavabh^ti, VIracharita and Uttararamacharitra. 
StJDEAKA, ,,, Mrichchliakati. 

Vana Bhatta, K^damban. 

Bhab.AVI, ... Kirg,tai3uniya, I.-III, XI-XIV. 
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ggggi;^ g^ ig g ggfg gT ^Ig f gsR ^ trg ggs: iijgi- 
gq f gg; grft^ feifrraTggggg: 1 sgiggi ggrrag- 

VO 

acggqai t ggrg aifagg gftggrcg: i graugia^- 
gfsRT a aai %sfg gfgm g gsEggiggRiggarg^ 

grfg gri^Eigi g ^ g fa g mgfggaiigggi T gi g grr- 
gggar mi 1 ggseaggig g ag r ^ gwarfejTigngT 1 
giHgt g rgrftg T gg^ I a g tw: 1 gg ggiaT- 
gtrafTggwreTgSTT agggisgscararaggian tggfgi^ i 
g^araa t ggsrggsranggpngsfg gigg^wan ggs: 1 
gi ig t gn iggarT^ sRKgnE^ggrgTJ t gug feg rg f^ sRKg 
gfigwjt g ^ g gngf^mrg 1 ^ g ig aiwgggi g i gg$ 


g gru: 1 gg ggwiT- 


ggs: 1 

I giTtg 


grw^ I fggriifg aagg g^Tggwfggg: 1 gggi- 
giggisTH I ggggmigg^ ggmg g afgg^g- 
ggr: 1 gragg ggt gggggarrgtTggwsfg gj i 

irjfg ggggg 1 ?gg gggrag gfa: 1 g arggg fgt - 
gfiTwiT^ gagrgrggggtgg 1 gragwm^jfggrgg^ 
fggggr gfg rngtHrorgr^ 1 ggg^f% ga^Tgii 
fgggigg^fg 1 gsragii^g grgrgTgr ggrgtra 1 ggr- 
gggg^ g^arr^gg^gg gigg: wi^Tgr 1 grfg- 
grgnggtgTgr ggirgr 1 argg- 

TgrgggciT^gg 1 gigwfggTSgJsppgrg- 

gfiggggw.gRwgTgTg 1 gggigrgrg Hggwfg 

sa ^ >0 

gggjgfggtgg? g ggjggrgt^ggf^g^Tgi ii gg 

gfggg gggggfggi ggigg: 1 ggig^ggg gfgfr- 
fgcqgggrggifgfg gf?rarr ggjg ggggigrntggf^^- 
^ggTOTrgiggfiif! 1 g^waigi 1 fwgcgT g g gf ggi- 
jggarsg^ggTgjfg ggiggg; ggrfgggggggfjgggfg- 
gWTiggf^: 1 ggggrfacgr gTg|ggggig g g[ 5 ggT g <g; 
qgg^ I ggffi ggifgsgfa^fiR gcg %ggwrg?fg 1 
Mgg ggggi^^fg gf!kgi% g^rggg^ ggrfegiig- 
I gggg ggrgigggfggTgifwgggggfg ggfeE- 

sa sa <-N. 

?gi gfgfvrsTgg 1 gsgamreCig ggifagi^ 1 gfgg 
ggggjggiwmgiTggfgT^ggigsgfat^ jgg mzn- 

Cv ^ NO 

Tg?^ grg^trggf^ 1 ggrfgw grggggjgggg g^ggg 

Naso NO 

ggT% i^ggTgiiigfg^iuIgggj^ jggilagiaigWK: 
gg^?^ I gggfyfgg gnpraig gtwHg gRaiT- 

f ^ 'vO , 

graf^w I ggTgg?:sgTgTgTggTgi:ggTg: ggrggrg- 
fgfg ferag 1 g^ggfgg fgaiggi gigtraif^g- 
ggg jfgg ggafg i ggfg ggM gfgng cgggfa feggg 

U4 i ! 7 W 3 i I J?T 3 T 

grggfggrfggrggg ggifg sKg^Jcggrgggjgr 1 gw- 
^ggrar ^ra: sBwi g wgggg giig ggilaail^ 1 tm 

©V NO 

gg: gg'tgg g gai fg gg ^fa gi^itag i ggggj- 

'N- NO 

gsgg^g wg^ fggigggigi ssnisfg gig gw grf g gg- 
gggrgrgigif^ ggigjggg grggw gn c g g g few- 

y v ♦ ^ •is, ««N> ^ 

gia I gg^gg ggiggggrag gin*!i ggagigr- 
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finssTs^Firaig « nfhsrfJWJiRFg^- 

srJWHsrr tnrnT^?!? trf^f w i ^ 

ingTgiiwtrOTr?iTj'§ 3 f? 75 W sr fiw Emrnpjwf^a 
H 3 [fNsiT 3 fimmwT 5 rTg I wfawfeg wm 
OTgfsrfT^Hwr ^ifeKT i shttot 

afk WTHTJrTcf^mwT fe#^: mMti: i ufftra^gg 
grrsT iraq^ftr^ ^rfei siffUT- 

?n:fqq^T f g^ g T 5 [qT^qT i qraqrstf^fjrfqg Sfi?! 
^ W ?^H q 4 qggTfalT^ M g a T 5 : qi qg gg g’RH I ^rqf^- 

mqqw fs t gr qgi ^ qwrqq swfaf^qTgrsra^ i 
qjH: flif qn^T^q wf q ?srqqfaq?gfe:fw qwi- 
qqq t qaswq sts^tot *59 gtR fkqqisqfiigi- 

V 

cWh qfnqifeHJi i q?m fqrqrqwfq snlr « 3 <% 

V 

qrsrareq qrBT q qw i qs qq^TWsiwiiqr *Rqnr ^mr- 

N. S» 

q^iuH: qsT^rr^ ^qf l ciq m qT ^ifet snf^mf^fa i 
?!5fefq « qrraTfTf? ?tt i qffiq^giqiKr qfkqtq- 
fenqq^^TRfqqrgfrrqr rTRiqi^Rra^RtiH t qR- 


iffra 


t; I qro^Sjfqg gTOjqiw ?ng?B 


qiqqqqpT i qjaqara 


qqrqnrqTT- 

C\. 


qrfiqt jRhsrr qrqfwsraqnwiHT^qa i q^Trwqr- 
’qqriqT qiqqqfelflT fqfWRqraTJqWRRTq- 
^sr^q^rftq^q sqgqra^qqsrrqqrqT qrq 
qarqqwrafh snfaftfk i afis qqrsiT- 

??^TflRqTqf I sqqiifl^wqqvRiT «qfa Jlwl^lfcr I 

t; •>S ^ fK ♦iWs. <K^ 

qf^qRtqWSnsTT 5 RIT^nqqqTI 5 C 2 r J qfqTqsrraT q^TH- 

••s ^ « — V ^ ti 

^^riTTqqTJlTSrq^qTqw qjqj HtTOqrq: » ?Rr qi*r 

•sd o sa 

r * • «»> "N. . e*. fv •>. It 

qrqqrqretTqaiq^ qqqrsreg qfqTqTTftqqiT q sBqqr 
qarar qtqqfnswH » qq^qg fqqg^Tsq: qqqr- 
fqqntqna aaqst grfaqqqrqr^fq f(m qsqgja \ qrr- 

•v 

aiqq ^ qq SRWnfiqrcq fiffqqqq; i fqqssiqiqfq 
aiir q qrtfmqiq qriq qg aqigfa^ qg fg q^ f d 
ig^ «fiFJfiqqgfqqfi«r iqa# i ^ q^qr ggqq- 
jqq qgr% i q qrfq fq ftS B q r gigidfwtoH ar fffiq r gT- 
qWtgiR qgqr^ iggn q w i qqi q i q ^q^ fq»^- 

•V N. 

3^qgni?q»^^^qiwa5q i gm q q^ i 

q!» gi^tqgfgqqq^^Mt^ig gfqq qscWTSR 

qiwpjqigtgfef it^qw q gi tSTj ai q ftf^f- 
qtgraqiq r ^kw | 

qimi^ I dsgiq;; qqqmgsqfq qwRrsg i qg I 


qiiqrqqrqf^q: i qaTrquTgTTmgqg qig|g 
q^ig I qgg gq gfqq^qiqqwqr q qqrqq ^ ^ 
qmqf^qqrgraqT gifqtfq safiprrqqTqqifgq'tfq 
^?qqqwg: l gqfil! raqqq qgrqigqcqq: I ?fg. 
fesR^ girgqqT%fgi^qq:ito i qgrrqgTgffitTq: 
q?qgTgqqT|g: qrqfqgrraT: ^qrfqqcgm i wqqro 
giwcfqf qg i sqqqgi^fg srrfq: q^qrqr mgifq- 
Bgqf?:qKqr qqqga « q^gjqftgrog mqjqqqf^. 


fgq qTgn^nrgmqwgiqf grfaafggqqg i qfqgl- 
SBfg gT^fjgqsqiqmqfggrqq qq^q: qqqiqqqrq- 
qggsgqfgqiqTsfqqTqqqg: ^itqfefeg qfqfgggq- 
^rofqqrf^') q gspig jq^i^q I qqqqqqiqgfq- 

>«> X 

fig^qqsggqgq^Fgftiq qgq?^ q gTqr g qqngrqr- 
giq i g^qr^ ggqTqnTq^cgiltqTgTftqrflq gqr- 

x sa , 

qmqgqTqrqaqfgggTgqrq: i gfSgqiq qigq qg> 

sa 

f>: — ...t^ — .■-■ t\ . 

qjgqr gnaqqTTqtqgiqg Bqmqqgqrgqqqqit gp- 
qftq qnqwn q qqia qqqn i qqq qrtqnqgigT 

sa 

q qsqq?:fq ^swriq giffqqjftqq i qqsqaiqqg t 


qigrnqqiTft^^t qq’t^iftfq i afggqiiqiqfq qq: q- 
q q g ii qi qt fgwwnqcrgrfgfq qaiiq^ i fqgrfe 

gs g qqiq qqif^Tfisq; I qgg nwTnqg gcg « 
qqrqqg gqq qraqigr ^toit gr gw qrqqqg: » 

na sa 

qqsnq^ qgq g^wq? iq| sqw: q q# !! qgsra* 
qqrq i gigi^f^ qqqnsprqmnqfr j^Nq i qgi- 
qnrqqfq gqq gi^ q} qg|fcgfq q qfri i lg !5qlg i 
gg i fg pifg qg qqq ! jaiqqisRqsjgfq q q Tgifq q ^- 
srI^ qgfqfg qg#r q?q fe f q q?qqTqgf q ftfe!^’ 


qfe\itq#aq ?# pgqqw srrfq: i qq 
qrqrgrfftgq qqqqtii'gu%q q^ qvgcqifgq 
qqiqiqqtrgqii qs# igw q jgfelq g^qtgq g 
iwsug t qgfqg Igqifq Siqn qiggiftHiqq t ifgg- 




giq r qqw^fgmqiwbh; 

- - -:..^ — 

cBnsof: ffWH 


K q?*# wrair 
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^ tnr: irnra i gm^g^qff wg igrfiftrg 
5iraS 1 wfirHam i fiRsg 

WJifq Rjntnmii »naia f g sf^sg rTaJfgfa 

awpaiffaOTrflfa I aa TOH5a» g gg » 6 i an M ^i a ala 
glwm aa W fg^ afeiaj i a gfi i ^ fy^g a# aai 
iar sraanarajfBflorafT jaara: ^afta ^aaf^- 

>o <s^ 

fecaasraa^ uais^gr^ji^w 
aaiairaTOafinfasrosfa a^araaarajti: i aa aai- 
inaJaaTTfitwHT aaTaarainatwa^m « arasaar- 
s Kr^a TO aaa? isra aaa fi a i aaiaanfw; aaro* 
ajswaaa^fa: i afkfw aantrajaaj aarfafifa 
ata aa araaarawa^ i anaara aa m r a grt a r- 
feta aar^ia^aa^ aasasn^^^ aar^aa: i 


aarna 


I aaa- 


gaaa f^ ar f a a^ i anaafta aar^arajaiaiaT 
aia I aa araraan a^raraiaiwasa^niia i aa- 
aa arf^ airaTaiaj arii ama aiifa la^aaia 
agTaxai aaiaia i aaiai arafaaiarraiaTaaajaT- 
'laiaraTa ^fa#f aiTaiaiwa araajaa aaafafa 
aaama as: aft^: i ^ aaasajaajar- 

niar I aajf% ^a^^aafta aa aam aM^sia i 

■v 

aaa^aafa w^ a ^aa ais i aa a^raraiaias iaar- 
fara i aar aafaaarft a^ aqa?:^Faa 
atti:: aaTa?twT aafa i aa fararaTafa afnar: 
a*a?w a: a faasra: i awa aasT^a ^ a: i aiar- 
aaia i' ^aasRi^axfeaa: i aana^a^aawaiia- 
sRca TOstr aqatas aranr; aaraia samqrqilnii i 

asisac fr a m^ g; i aaaa g- as atsai l' ^fM aar- 
wrir iatftfa i ata uai^ia oara^a^^cf^fis *n?T- 


^4.irUr 

^ » •hs^K * sr- •s. ■«>. 

aswtq tana snaaa? at^ aiaanraiTscaaiaigTantBa- 
aa s re ti a a i^ na^iai aafaiafai auftaia asBcasac: 

aaall fewala i aa ^aia«!gfnra i aai^: wtro 
ai^faaissiaiaafalaasaaat ataaspl^qai ^lalhi- 
a^ aataananaaaara 5Raa?i^ i a ala a fgap 
atss^a r wtflLai f at f g fenfen a^ a r atVin«|^abq- 


nfaaafa i af% afamfeai anaaara a^asT^* 

srojTf: aaqarraTaaaiaaita ai^aa ara^aaaar- 

anailfa i aaf^ra ^anraafgaaifa » a wajg a iirjfa 
araifqgajaaj it arraamaiicaagif jma% i a^t- 
aafaa aar fa^aaiai aaraariafirOTna awnr^tB* 
a^anfnoT aata faaaaasaada i aafa a to 

s> s> 

a^ asralara^aa^TOa faaarfanR: faa a aa ta- 
aa aa aflat a^g fagarfggtafa ^a t f g g aa: 
a aaaatsaatfaafa ai§fa i a asaasaaaaa i a- 
^ ggg^la ranaasaan? aataiat^^gH ia i i^a i at- 
asaa iaifasfaaiKi arota i fisaiaairaTa an?a- 
ara^at a-^fasaamt i a iar a t a toIt aarf saa- 
sraaMiaa amfeirnanaa anfeta aaaaa=»aa: afer 


aran: i atas 
atara fagt 
aaraaa an? 


napaiTfiaT angaiBW- 
aata: aaat a t aatTa qfa - 
aratat i aa aaifafataa- 
aatfa: » aataatataa ssa- 


a a aftaaiat fa^ aa^na iaB?a itaiaaa afagt: 
irwaan: i aaxa a'saaiwaJia ai ^ ar aad aa^a 
aianr: i ai a g ac as g a ta g a a aaaaaaig n^anaan- 
aataaia • awiafiaf^ a^ wti fa feia: af ro ait 

■V ^ 

atfroaa: i aata aasaa^ fsaTaaaaaTata?:^ » 
aa aTsriaafsaaimft ataat 't aratafir aiat saf«- 
am a f ^aa ata t at aaa saf aa n^Ia atasaa n B SHa - 
ag I afaa aaaa: feiat taa^arsat^aT^^ safa- 
amnaraaTasHTar ararafer awa aa a^ a ata- 

\S X N* 

atfasraafafa^aa: i alaraar aaifa^r^: asrar- 
atanafaaaada aaiftfa i aag a|ta satareasRa- 
flaFlala saraTfa aitnar gfa f astifia^; afirafe- 
wa aaia aanams a ^atfa « aa^ia fadatsai 

a$a- a^ainraaraaasaaaaailfi^ aia a t a t^aa- 

S> sot so 

piafag I ^ ^aa^Bjanata^graria ^tar- 

WTO m^afafa ^as g ^ » * h 

mlasEat^a ^ ssaafaax a 

fH fv ♦ , iifcm, 

a^Taataaia^nB a^sn^^ir^^naa ii 3 n 
^ ai#i3Rrafirj«(^^r mm 

n ^ 8 
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ON THE NYAYA SYSTEM OF PHILOSOPHY, 
AND THE CORRESPONDENCE OF ITS 
DIVISIONS WITH THOSE OF 
MODERN SCIENCE. 

Pkobably no one of our readers requires to be told, 
iliat the three leading schools of Indian philosophy are 
the Vedanta, the Sdnhhya, and the Kydya. The first 
is an attempt to deduce a philosophical theory of the 
universe from the doctrines of the Vedas. Its conclu- 
sion is, the non-existence of anything besides God. The 
second is an attempt to account for the universe without 
the supposition of Deity at all. It keeps up for a long 
time a not very definite antithesis between Soul and 
jS'ature, and ends in a way which tasks all the ingenuity 
of its advocates to avoid the conclusion that the author 
of the system believed in the existence of neither the 
one nor the other. The third is not so mystical as the 
Vedanta, nor so fanciful as the Sdnhhya ; and, though 
mystical and fanciful enough, yet possesses a scientific 
character. This, we think, may be turned to useful ac- 
count ; and, with the view of showing how, we have 
proposed here to attempt to determine what correspon- 
dence may exist between its divisions and those of mo- 
dern Science, Incidentally, we shall have occasion to 
vindicate the Hindu syllogism from some undeserved 
reproach, and also to decline for it some undeserved com- 
mendation. 

One undeserved reproach that the whole system has 
met with, originated, we think, in the practice of calling 
the Hydya the Hindu logic,*’ under which character 
it cannot hut be regarded as meddling with a great varie- 
ty of irrelevant matters. But, i/ we bear in mind that 
it is an attempt to account for the universe, we must be 
aware fhat noildng whiitevercan lie beyond the province 
of wl.icii i;. li'gitiinLUc-ly takes cognizance. The word 
nydya, signifying ‘'propriety, fitness, good government,” 
is derived from a verb signifying, “to go,” combined 
with a preposition signifying “ in.” We are not prepar- 
ed to decide how far this (“ going in” a right way) may 
answer to the fddoSog of the Greek ; but we entertain 
no doubt that the proper way in which to regard th© 
Wydya, is in the light of what Harris calls, a “Philoso- 
phical Arrangement.” It is an attempt to treat “de 
omnibus rebus” or “de omni scibiH,” in some such 
well-cardered fashion as Coleridge inculcates the value 
of in his dissertation on “Method,” prefixed to the 
Sncychpedm of which 

Ms SQggestioiiL M 

pQjr infl ation respecting the writers on the Nydya, 

* Frmn the pen of the lamented Dr. BAnnASTTYNB : re- 
printed from the extinct Bssabes Maoazinb, Y6L 1, 18^9* 


and other particulars not beariog upon our present de- 
sign, the reader can consult Mr. Colebrooke’s celebrated 
discourse published in the Transactions of the Eoyal 
Asiatic Society, vol. i. p. 92 — 118, and re-published in 
the first volume of his “ Miscellaneous Essays.” The 
founder of the system, the inspired sage Oautama, left 
a collection of succinct aphorisms in five books. With 
the intention, apparently, rather of supplying what was 
incomplete in this exposition, than of disputing rfc, Ka~ 
ndda put forth another collection of similar aphorisms. — 
It is with Kandda's chiefly that we are at 

present concerned. — In Bengal, we believe the student 
usually makes his first acquaintanee with Kandda's 
views in the pages of the Bhdshd-parickheda, a work of 
Viswandth Panchdnana Bhatta, which, along with its 
commentary, the Sklhdnta-muktdvali of the same au- 
thor, was published in Calcutta, uiider the authority of 
the Committee of Public Instruction, with the some- 
what inappropriate English title of “ An Elementary 
treatise on the terms of Logic.” — A simpler compen- 
dium is the !.!•.() ra.ha oi Annam Bhatta, which 

contains nearly all that we shall have occasion to refer 
to at present. 

Our author begins with an enumeration of the Cate- 
gories, or most general heads, under one or other of 
which every name current in the world is capable of being 
classed. These are enumerated as follows : — “ Substance 
(dravya), Quality (guna), Action (karmma), Com- 
munity (sdmdnya), Difference (vUesha), Intimate or 
material Relation (samdvdya), and Non-existence (ab- 
hdva)!* These seven our text-book designates by the 
term paddHha, which, in ordinary language, means “ a 
thing.” We shall not stay to enquire at present Iiow 
far this popular application of the word may have served 
to give the system an appearance of being more decid- 
edly Realistic than in fact it is. Neither .shall we stay 
to enquire whether Kandda!s Categories exhaust the 
matter of nomenclature, or whether they sub-divide it 
in the most unexceptionable fashion. These are enqui- 
ries to which we may address ourselves some other 
time, but they are beside the business in hand. We 
ourselves, though we doubt whether the pandits will 
agree with us, take the term paddrtha to have been 
used by EanMa in its etymological sense (padasya 
artha ) to signify “ that which is meant by a wq^d f and 
of course the meaning of every word that is a common 
term must be comprised under one or other of the cate- 
gories which constitute a correct division of Names. 

The first of the Categories, Substance, is sub- 
divided into the nine following ; “ Earth, Water 

Light, Air,, Ether, Time, Space, Soul, and Mind.” Be- 
fore sub-dividing tbese further, our text-book proceeds*. 


to sul>divi Je rlxe second category, vis., of whicli 

There are reckoned t”.' r-’-y-f-ur species; vis., ‘''Colour, 
savour, odour, feel, number, quantity, individuality, con- 
junction, disjunction, priority, posteriority, gravity, fluidi- 
ty, viscidity, sound, intelligence, pleasure, pain, desire, 
aversion, volition, virtue, vice^ and facultjo’’ The third 
category, vis., Action, is sub-divided into “ Casting up- 
ward, casting downward, contraction, dilatation, and go- 
ing on/ • The fourth category, vis,, Community, is di- 
vided into “ the higher and the louver,” These bear to 
each other the relation of genus and species. The 
Differences, which make up the fifth category, are stated 
to be endless. The sixth category, or Intimate Relation, 
such as that between a jar and the clay of w^hich it is 
formed, is of only one kind. The last category, Non- 
existence, is split into four kinds, vis., antecedent non- 
existence, (or the staje of anything before it began to 
be) ; emergent non-existence (or the state of anything 
after it has ceased to be) ; absolute non-existence ; and 
mutual non-existence, or difference. 

Having thus advanced a step in the subdivision of 
eabh category, our text-book reverts to the first of them, 
and proceeds to sub-divide Earth. This is stated to be 
ort wo kinds, Eternal, and Transient-— Eternal in the 
form of Atoms, Transient in the form of Products.’’ The 
same sub-division is made of Water, Light, and Air. 
Taking these together, we arrive here at one of the 
points beyond which the Hindu mind has not satisfac- 
torily advanced. The division of matter into Atom and 
Mass, provided nothing be assumed in regard to atoms 
that has not been fairly established, is a convenient one ; 
and the division corresponds with the modern division 
of physical science into the Chemical and the non-Chem- 
icai This, then,' we note as the first point in the sys- 
tem at which we can distinctly and intelligibiy acquaint 
the learned Hindu with one of our own marked scientific 
divisions. Matter, not in the form of atoms, is sub-divi- 
ed into organized body, organs of sense, and inorganic 
mass.” As regards the fanciful notion that the organs 
of sense are formed of the matter of the supposed ele- 
ments, the reader can consult Professor H. H. Wilson’s 
edition of the Sdnkhya KdriM, p. 1 22. Of organized 
bodies we must necessarily ignore those which, to com- 
plete the system, the Fydya, like Paracelsus, feigns the 
existence^of-^fiery in the solar realms — aqueous in those 
of Neptune— and aerial in the shape of goblins. But 
we agTee with the Hindus that animals and plants have 
organized bodies, the difference between the two being 
in general sufficiently well marked by their own cri- 
terion, the presence or absence of the power of locomo- 
tion. Here then, in the Nydya arrangement, is the 
place for Zoology and Botany, descriptive, anatomical, 


and physiological. Again, when the r. :zr '1 

ducts of matter are spoken of, we come to the considered- 
tion of the globe itself, which may be co^usidered super- 
ficially, substantially, or as a unit in a larger system. 
Here then we place G'r^'gr-j])hy, Geology, and Astir.- 
nomy. — Leaving Ether as we find it, and passing over 
Time and Space, which metaphysicians in general a/e' 
puzzled whether to regard as mere fictitious non-entitif s, 
or as the only entities in their own right — g that 
this “par nobile fratrum” must necessarily remain even 
were all else to be annihilated, we come to Soul, whicn 
our text-book defines as “the receptacle of kiiCvricd.L:;. ’ 
This is divided into two — God, the Supreme Soul, uncon- 
nected with pain or pleasure ; and the soul of living 
creatures, of which there is one to each body, distinct 
and eternal. — Here we may place Theology, and also 
Mental Philosophy, for the next topic that presents itself 
is the Mind, which our text-book regards as the “ organ 
of the soul.” — Into the pertinency of the definition we 
are not now going to enquire. 

Our text-book, having disposed, for the present, of the 
category of Substance, now reverts to that of Quality. 
Of the qualities, those cognizable by the senses, and co/i- 
sidered as phenomena existing only in as much as they 
are perceived, can be best disposed of when the senses 
themselves are under consideration. Considered objec.- 
tively as the causes, in posse, of phenomenji, they come 
under another division — that of Motion or Action, where 
we place Mechanics in its widest acceptation. 

The citation of the Qualities of Number and Quan- 
tity, fixes, in the system, the place of the 
sciences, on which we need not dwell. 

As the objective qualities (or causes of sensation). 
Colour &c., belong to the division of Motion, so the qual- 
ities of Intelligence, Memory and the like, must be re- 
mitted to the division in which we placed Mental Philc- 
■# 

Sophy ; and from that division would branch out the 
department of Ethics, private and public, occupying h- 
self about the qualities “ Volition, Virtue, Vice,” &c. 

Under the head of Intelligence our text-book trti.iy 
of Cause and Effect, in answering to those 

of Aristotle, and of course readily resolvable into the 
simpler language of modern philosophy. Under the 
same head it treats largely of Inference, which as we 
have already remarked, appears to have been too gener- 
ally regarded as the only province with which the rTydya 
was legitimately concerned. 

Deduction {anvfr/uina) is defined as the efficient cause 
of an inference or conclusion (cmimiti), “An inference 
(anumitiy’ our text-book goes on to say, “is knowledge 
“produced from a logical datum Ji^pardniarm), The 
“logical datum consists of the knowledge of a general 
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" coiiibiriccl with the koowleuge that the case in 

" -h-At is one to whicii it is applicable (vydpti-visish- 
fl'^/iadh(irmc(id-j'irjfdna.) For example, the kriotv- 
lihat 'This hill is characterized by invaiiably-fire- 
'-ytr-iided smoke’ is a logical datum, the knowledge pro- 
tiom wihch, iio. that 'The hill is fiery/ is an 
iuPAViice.” 

Now. in this form of the syllogism {which tve do not 
ib.t I :NlKtled to in Mr. Colebrooke’s essay,) there is nei- 
■.mer more nor less than there is in the Aristotelic syllo- 
grs!iL The wonder would have been if there had. The 
jirsi toriiial difference observable, is the wrapping up of 
the preinises in one logical datum. The reason for pre- 
ferring to regard these as two inseparable members of a 
single statement appears to be this, that it is only wdien 
siitHiitaiieoiisly present to the mind, that the premises 
Suggest the inference ; and this simiiltaneousness of 
cogiuzance is secured by combining the tw-o assertions in 
a |)eriod, or sentence, of wFicii the wdiole becomes in- 
o-jligibleoiiiy when the last word in it has been uttered 
It might appear that such a form of statement is not 
tlie most convenient for enabling an olyector to declare 
vdiicii part of it his objection applies to : — but this, were 
it granted, does not matter — for we shall find that the 
jdjJimyikas have another w^ay of arranging their argu- 
'jiseni, when it is to be brought under the consideration 
Of another person. If we separate the two members of 
tf-.e logical datuin in the example above-cited, we obtain 
the following : — 

''Whatever smokes is fiery:. 

The diill smokes : 

Therefore the Mil is fieiy.’’ ' 

Ai'iotiier formal difference that requires to be noticed 
H the lact, that wiiilst the European logic employs a 
phraseoiogy founded on classification, the Naydya, in 
testing the vaiiditj’ of an argiynent, operates by means 
of the terms on which a classification would be based. 
The former infers that "Kings are mortal/’ because 
kings are men — class of beings who are mortal. The 
latter arrives . at the same' inference :■ by means of the 
consideration that mortality is inherent in humanity 
and humanity in kings. We shall not Fere enquire 
how far the habitual employment of abstract terms as 
the fonudationS'Of all truth; may Kdp:tbl|QSter^''SealB^^ .• 
notiona. / 'iWhat- we wish' 'p: iMpressbfim regard Is/"’ 

other) of acqmr^, readiness and dexterity in tranrfor- 
'ming the piie Iphraseologj intp the ol;li0r,— for, a pemon ' 
habituated to the one form; the other at first both , ' 
repulsive and perpiexingybe^use.lheiailes wMchKeKas 
previously been 'aodpstomml tmit ,t%: do . not apply, :■ 
directly to the fomfof ^^ipt^rinn/propitadedv and are of ; 


no use to him till he has got tiie matter into th,e slia],-: 
in wdiich it might have been advantageously presenter 
to him at the outset. The European logician -will have 
no difficulty in bringing to the test of his owm rules a 
statement presented to him in any intelligible shape by 
a pandit or any one else, but he will place a needless 
obstacle in the waay of his own argument, if he leaves to 
a pandit the task of doing the same thing for himself. 

Here then is the place, in the Nydya systepi, to be 
allotted to Deductive Logic, and also to the process 
of Induction, which is indicated, in the above-€|iiot 9 d 
definition of the logical datum, by the term vydfty a 
term importing tlie invariable attendance of a given 
property on its ascertained sign. 

In regard to the import of a proposition wffiich the 
logic of Europe calls a Universal Affirmative, such as 
" All men are mortal,” the Naiydyika would say that 
there is pervading inherence (vydpti) ol mortality in . 
humanity — and ho would state the proposition thus :— 
" Where there is humanity, there is mortality.” lu 
elucidation of two other terms connected with the im- 
portant question of vyapti-nischaya, (or the "ascertain- 
ment of pervading inherence” as we would propose to 
render the term Induction,) we may remark that, in a 
Universal Affirmative, the predicate, or major term, con- 
notes the "pervader” (vydpaka) or invariable cony 
comitant of the characteristic connoted by the subject, 
or minor term, which is "pervaded” (vydp)ya) ' hj it. 
The term paksha, quoted a little way back, means the 
subject,. or minor term, of the coiiclusioii' ; and the com-.',, 
pound word of which it forms a part, 
means "the possession of the character which entities 

■ its possessor to the subject of the conclusion”— the con- 
dition of a mountain, for instance, in so far as the vyd- 
pya, or characteristic connoted by the subject of the 
major premiss, viz., the characteristic " smoke,” belongs 
to the mountain, which is thereby entitled to be the sub- 
ject of the conclusion. In the language of European 
logic, it is the agreement of the minor term ot the syl- 
logism with the middle term. 

The expression " vyaptivisishta-pakshadharmata-jny- 
4nam” corresponds to the "Aristotelic ^ "dictum de omni 

■ .et nullo,” for it tells us that the knowledge constituting 
; an; inference results from the knowledge that the subject 

of The: proposition to be proved possesses, 'a characterise 
.; tic; which is invariably accompanied by 'the property the 
presence of which in. the subject , wO" wish to estabJish 
,?'TLia, is,: tantamount to>. saying, ’in terms of 'the classifica- 
;; torywiew, that /''what may be asserted of every' indivi- 
; "duaifn a class, may be asserted of any individual which 
ascertained to, belong to the class”-** things .being 
:';iphfceh_ of as' 'belonging to- a class for - no other’ reason* 
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T.haii their .possessing a common characteristic. The 
statement of the iTyayfc includes the “dictum de nullo,” 
hecau.se the absence (ahlidva) of a characteristic is reck- 
uiieJ a.s itself a characteristic. 

Of the process of Induction our text-book gives the 
following account. “Having repeatedly ob.served, in 
“ the case of culinary hearths and the like, that where 
there is smoke there is fire, having assumed that the 
“ concomitancy is invariablej^ and so on ; — but we 
may as well let out author finish his sentence — “ having 
“gone near a mountain, and being doubtful as to whe- 
tlier there is fire in it, having seen smoke on the 
mountain, one recollects the invariable concomitancy 
“of fire where there is smoke.” — This recollection of a 
previously established general principle, belongs to the 
same place in the logical system as the Enthymeme. 
The un-expressed premiss is held by the Greek to be “in 
the mind,” by the Hindu “ in the memory.” 

The arrival at a conclusion in the manner above des- 
cribed is said to be a process of “Inference for one’s 
( svjdrthdnumdna ) — and this is all that belongs to Eu- 
ropean Logic, even when the term is taken in the extend- 
ed sense preferred by Mr, J. S, Mill, so as to include the 
process of Induction, 

Injustice has been done to the Fydya system by trea- 
ting as its Logic what is in reality its Khetoric. This we 
shall proceed to explain, after having shown where Gaie- 
tama and Kandda stopped short in their analysis of the 
reasoning process, whilst Aristotle took the further step 
of separating the matter of the syllogism from the form 
of it, and showing that the latter can be made the sub- 
ject of a science as abstract and as certain as Arithmetic. 
And what wonder is it that the Hindu mind did not take 
this magnificent stride, when the European mind (in 
the bulk of the individual minds that go to make up its 
aggregate) has positively slid back from the point that 
had been thus attained ? 

(to he continued, ) 

PROPOSED EDITION OP SANSKRIT CLASSICS, 


The following letter has been addressed to the Director 
of Public Instruction (Bombay) by Professors Biihler and 
Kielhom, We b^ to invite &e attention of scholars to 
the rules suggested by th^ for the editing of Sanskrit 

To Sir Axexasfbbb Gbakt, Bart, 

Director of EdbHc In^ruction, Bombay. 

Sir, — Since the establishment of a regular course of 
Sanskrit studies in connection with the Indian Univer- 
sities the urgent want of correct and cheap editions of 
the Sanskrit Classics, made in harmony with the princi- 


ples of modern philology, has been felt both by the 
professors and by the students of the Indian High Schools 
and Colleges. Some attempts to supply this want have 
been made in Calcutta, at the suggestion and under the 
supervision of Professor Cowell. But, unfortunately, 
they have been interrupted by Professor Cowell’s depar- 
ture from India, and the editions published extend ovei 
a very small part of the field of Sanskrit classical 
literature. 

2. Considering the great interests at stake, it seems 
to us highly desirable that a new attempt be made to 
produce a series of class-books for the study of the Sans- 
krit language. We beg, therefore, to submit to you the 
annexed plan for the publication of a collection of 
Sanskrit Classics for the use of Indian High Schools 
and Colleges. The principles of our plan are partly in 
accordance with those followed by Professor Cowell, but 
we trust that we have succeeded in adapting it still more 
to the requirements of modern criticism, and in making 
the books more generally serviceable for Anglo-Indian 
education by the addition of English notes, introductions 
and collections of varies lectiones, 

3. We beg to point out also that, besides its value 
for practical instruction, the publication of a series of 
critical editions of Sanskrit Classics may be made u 
palaestra for the young native Sanskritists, by inviting 
their co-operation, and thus may serve to realize the high 
aims of Indian University education. 

4. In order to ensure a greater stability for the under- 
taking, and to remove the material difficulties which 
authors in India have to battle with, we humbly beg to 
suggest that the “ collection ” be made a departmental 
undertaking, under the conditions specified in our plan. 

We trust that, though no doubt a considerable outlay 
will be required at the beginning, there will eventually 
be no actual loss of money, especially if you should see 
fit to invite the asdstance of the Directors of Public 
Instruction in other parts of India. 

We have the honour to be, 

G. BUHLER, 

E. Kmmom 


A. PLAH for the PUBLIGATIOlSr OF A COLLECTION OF 
Sanskrit Classics for the use op Indian High 
Schools and Colleges. 

/. — Works to be included in the collection of Bcmkrit 
Olassies.'-^ 

1. K&Hditea's Bag^buvanaa.. 

2. K&lid^sa’s YikramorvaSt 

3. E^iid^sa’s Kum&rasambhava, 
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4. Kiiiidusa^ Ritusamhara. 

'o, KaiiJasia’s Malavikaguimitra. 

0*. Kalidasa's Nalodaya. 

7. Bhaitriiiari's Sentences. 

5. Panchatantra. 

9. Visukhadatta’s Mudi’arakshasa. 

10. Eama\'a]i. 

11. Bhavabhuti’s Malatim^dhava. 

12. Venisamhdra. 

13. Kirataijuniya. 

14. Magha's f’isupdlavadlia. 

15. Dandin's Dasakumdracharita, 

10. Banabhatta's Kadambari. 

Other works to be added if it seem advisable on fur- 
ther consideraiion. 

II. — MvMs for editing the texts : — 

(1.) Works for which commentaries are obtainable 
are to be edited with the commentaries, or 
with verbal extracts from the same. 

(2.) If more than one commentary exist, the old- 
est is to be chosen for edition, and, if possible, 
that redaction of it which is current in 
Western India. 

(3.) The texts of the works are to be printed in 
sfrict conformity with the readings given by 
the commentaries. 

(4.) The texts of works for which no commentary 
is procurable are to be based on manuscripts 
which give the same redaction. But, if it 
seems absolutely necessary, corrections from 
other redactions may be introduced. 

(5.) A description of the manuscripts on which 
the edition is based, the chief varim fec- 
ticmeB contained in them, and corrections of 
the text made by the editor, are to be given 
in a separate appendix at the end of each 
work. 

III. -^Orthography 

(1.) The strictest attention is to be paid to the 
rules of Sanskrit orthography as laid down 
by F&^inl In optional cases one principle 
is to be followed throughout the whole book, 

(2.) Special rules of Orthography : 

(a.) It diall not be allowable to use the Anusvdra 
instead of the nasals in the interior of sim. 
pte words, or of a final dental n; e.pr,, 
write wf not TO j ftrafw, not 
tSJ It shall not be allowable to use the Anusvfea 
instead of a final ^ (m) at the end of a sen- 
tence or or before vowels. 

It shall not be allowable to use the Ava- 
grdlia(^. 


(d) It. shall not be allowable to use European stops, 

(e.) The words of a sentence or hemistich shall bo 
written continuously only so far as it is made 
indispensable by the laws of Sandhi ; e.g, 

IV.— Notes:— 

Short notes in English sliall be added at the end of 
each book cr fascicle, elucidating difncuk 
points of grammar or construction, incidental 
questions regarding geography, history, my- 
thology, philosophy, &c., and containing 
explanations of the metres, together with 
references to sources of fuller information. 

F . — Introduction : — 

An introduction is to be prefixed to each work or its 
first fascicle, detailing briefly the life of the 
author of the work, it^ position in literature, 
and giving a short summary of its contents. 

FJ. — of the books : — 

(1.) Each work to be printed in octavo. 

(2.) Each work may be published in fascicles 
with reference to the regulations of the Bom- 
bay University, 

Fil. — Publication : — 

(1.) The expenses of printing to be borne by the 
Educational Department, and the copyright 
to vest in the Director of Public Instruc- 
tion, 

(2) The editors to be remunerated at the rate of 

Rs. 30 per sheet of sixteen pages octavo, 
from which sum the editors are to defray 
the expenses of buying, copying, or collect- 
ing manuscnpts. 

(3) The publication of the books to be placed un- 

der the supervision of the Professors of 
Sanskrit at the Elphinstone and. Poona Col- 
leges, who will invite Native Sanskiit scho- 
lars to join the undertaking. 

G. BUHLER, 

F. KIELHORN. 

Bombay Educational Record VbL IL No, 6., May 1?66. 

fandit. 

The PANDIT may be ordered of the Publishers, Medical 
Hall Press, Benares j or through Messrs Tbubs bb and po. 
London, 

Anmal subscription^ m adymm^ indvding postage^ Indian 
asid English^ Es, 1 2-0-0 pey* annuM, 


RRINTBcD AND FDBLISHBD BT ;B. J, DAEABtlS AND CO., AT THE 

medical hall rsas^jf benabbs. 


The object' of the Fa/mld is to publish rare Sanskrit works 
which appear worthy of careful editing hereafter ; to offer a field 
for the discussion of controverted points in Old Indian Philoso- 
phy, Philology, History and Literature : to communicate ideas 
betw’^een the Aryan scholars of the East and of the West; between 
the Pandits of Benares and Calcutta and the Sanskritists of the 
Universities of Europe. 

The Journal, which will be enlarged as soon as the subscrip- 
tions cover the actual expenses of publication, will contain also 
original articles in Sanskrit and English, critical notices of new 
Sanskrit books, and translations from and into Sanskrit. 

Communications of a literary nature should be addressed to 
the Editor of the Pandit, Queen’s College, Benares. 
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fea l?a?:^^%fa afe^grar: afraara afa 
sFTWraaaaa aff aa a% ar 1 arst: 1 aiaar^gifii' 
^imaaifmarafeaTfealfa: f^raT^^ifaTaTaam 
astfaa afa aair aarai fef fia sRicaraaigaaiaia- 
arg I araa: jp aif TOTaa: aift?aqaw 5 ?mgdw- 
raTaJwarg i aaTfaa^ aT|iai^afaaaTaTaT?a 1 
a^iai: aaagTT a arrafawiaaifa^a f^zraa 4 a- 
amaaw a famta^^ta! a^i; sRroifaaaaaiaa- 

sa 

spjeai^ J 

fasaa aaaf^a^aawam aaam faraErwaa afa- 

***S _ ^ •v. •«*. ' 

a^aai?aa aaaraaai aaafa^Tsr: arnarra aararr- 
wa: I aati^§iwaTwraTfe 1 a?a^afa^f? # 
xm aai i 

fsBsa aiftaa aaa^aa iwr afr a^T ai 1 ara?: « 
aaaafaawrara^aa: 1 aiaa: 1 traraaria sbI- 
caraaaa: i 

va 

siirataarr ?fH 1 ^ ^ 

a a aTsatTafaraSr aTa aaTtc fa r jfi a a^ n aia? 
ata^rtaaaf^cBra arSRT^ a^iaira snafa a 
aafm%fa aaaaianaai ag s^ wrarcclwfa 
amaasKTaai aiafa^a a^^?a ^fara a aaa 
?fH a a aT|naTaanaraaT afaaar: i aa arasam 
afa mfaTOf^maaRjiafaaaat aiaafia afag 

afaaiail^fa'WMiajimM^fgrRjfi^ aj^- 

ftafiaa: ammfaSm^araaaatfa^ ar? « 

«srT«WfW 3 fttt 
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KALIDitSA AND M. HIPPOLYTE FAUCHE. 

0 

In a note appended to his translation of the Kiimafa- 
Sambhava M. Hippotyte Fauche expresses a hope that 
the missing cantos of the poem may yet be discovered 
in some unexplored library or in some hitherto unknown 
place in India, Tliibet, Persia or China. He tells us also 
that there is in Paris au Dep6t des Manuscrits,*’ a copy 
in Bengalee characters of the Kumara-Sambhava con 
taining an eighth canto, which he promises, if God lends 
him life, to translate into Latin and French. 

We really think Kalidasa has suffered enough at the 
hands of M. Fauche, and we hope that the cantos of 
which we publish the second instalment in the present 
Number of the' Pandit may be translated for the first 
time by some one wIlo knows something of Sanskrit 
and of India. We cannot understand how M. Fauche 
could, after having gone through, even in a cursory way, 
translations of the Eamayana, the Raghuvansa, the 
Kiimara-Sambhava, Sakuntala and Vikramorvasi, be 
guilty of blunders so numerous and so unpardonable* 
So numerous are the}’’, that we cannot attempt to point 
ouj more than a very few in a few cantos of one 
poem. They are unpardcmable, because ignorance and 
conceit have led him to despise the guidance of former 
translators and the assistance of an elementary diction- 
ary. The only excuse we can imagine for M. Fauche 
is that he is no better acquainted with Latin than he is 
with Sanskrit, and that he has sneered at Stenzler 
chiefly^ because he misunderstood him. 

We proceed to give from the Rnglmvnn.^a a few speci- 
mens of the way in which M. Fauche improves upon 
Stenzler, whose Latin version, in such cases, he frequent- 
ly quotes,' 

Canto I. SI. S2. i 

mt ^ » 

“And, though his love was shared by girls besides* 

She and dear Fortune were his only brides.'’ 

This sloka M. Fauche thus translates : “ce narque 
de la terre n’avait qua cette vertueuse spouse, avec 
Lakshml ; et dependant il s’estimait poss(Jder en eUes 
seules les dpouses d’un nombreux gynoec^e.” To this 
translation is appended the following note : “'Rex, etsi 
frequanti gynaeceo gaudebat,” dit la traduction latine, 
hanc femiaam prudentem atque Lakshrnim prsecipuas 
suas uxores estimabat.” Elle se trompe, si je ne me 
trompe moi-m^mo. La version du texte Sanscrit me 
semble ^tre, mot h mot, et dans Fordre, celle qui vient 
ci-dessous: semet uxores in gynmoeo magno habere 
putabat^ illd quideon sapienti conjuge Lakhmydque 
(sic) totius orbis dominator, M. Fauche’s Latin ver- 


sion is more wonderful than tlie French : his ablativt 

Lahhmyd, is perfect. 

SL 50. 

This M. Fauche renders: “Gazelles, dlgnes dc (cfir 

4toile et nourries ^ . de riz naturel.” 

Canto II. SI 36. 

mg: wm Tm: n 

Look yonder King! Before thee stands a Pine 
Loved like a daughter by my Lord divine. 

In its first youth ’twas gentle Uma’s joy 
To nurse it even as she nursed her boy. 

M. Fauche’s version is as follows ; “Tu voisdevant tes 
yeux ce pin ddvadarou : il fut aJoptd pour fils par 
celui, sur les drapeaux duquel est point le taureau, ce 
Dieu k qui la mere de Skanda fit connaitre la savour 
du lait distilld de ses mamelles, semblables h des iarre.s 
d'or”. 

By this mistranslation, which it is painful to trans- 
cribe, this scholar who has given to the world a 
French version of the Kum&a-Sainbhava, represents 
Uma, the heroine of that poem, as nourisliing, witli the 
treasures of her own bosom, her divine husband Maha- 
deva. 

In the 42nd Sloka Tryu’.nhrd'n is said in a note to lx* 
“Le Dieu aux trois yeux, un des noms de Civa pn.r {illu- 
sion k sa faculte de voir sous le iruSme regard le passe, 
le present et V avenir/' 

SI 57. 

ftratcgRTOT i 

IVI. Fauche is liol ‘ja'fx-ficn v/ifli giving the f 
mysterious rondvvin-^ ; •■v.ar rou\ do ma sorte, qni no 
s’inquidtent pas d’ensevelir avec eux les ofFrandes aux 
•!« loin-s nleu^, scut rnis, on ne pent en douter, 
au nombre des mauvais Gdnies his evil Genius 
leads him to add in a footnote: “Nous ne saurions 
adopter le sens de M. Stenzler : qu’on juge le .sien ot le 
ndtre sur le texte de I'original : “Itei similes, dir il, 
hand sane solliciti sunt de libis istis, ex elementis 
&cta, certse morti obiioxia sunt.” 

But perhaps tlie most wonderful mistraushuion is that 
in the 25th J^Ioka* of the 4th Canto: 
he translates thus : “au moment ou le roi, dans ime 
oblation parfaite, lui sacrlfia une cavale suivant lew 
rites converting the well known martiMl ceremony of 
the Lustration of the Chargers into the hitherto unheaiui 
of Sacrifice of a mare! May the discovery of her nest 
reward and encourage this profound ancF accurair- 
scholar! 
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0^^ TEE KTATA SYSTEM OF PHILOSOPHY. 

fContimied from 25 J 

Hampered by the currency of a nomenclature founded 
Oil the correct analysis wliich they did not correctly 
iipprelieiid, Locke and Stewart and their followers 
ended by being inferior logicians to the Brahmans, 
whose logic offers a correct analysis so far as it 
goes, though they hold that to be one (as, in their 
physics they still do air or water) which a more search- 
ing analysis has discovered to be of two constituent 
parts. We take leave, in passing, to offer our thanks to 
Mr. Knighton for the very neat way in which he has 
shown that Bacon is not chargeable with holding the in- 
accurate opinions on this subject which have been impu- 
ted to him by those who, holding an inaccurate opinion 
themselves, thought that they were doing a service to 
Bacon in attributing it to him also. Mr. Knighton (in 
his lecture delivered to the students of the Hindu Col- 
lege, Calcutta, on “The utility of the Aristotelian Logic,”) 
allots to Bacon the precise amount of blame due to his 
neglect in not guarding against the misapplication of so j 
weighty an authority as his own, by directing his censures 
(at the commencement of the Organum) explicitly, 
instead of irri[)lLci-.b/, against the abuse of a science, of 
the legitimate use of which he subsequently indicates 
his thoroughly correct appreciation. It would not be 
difficult to anticipate Bacon’s reply to this residuary cen- 
sure. Some other time we may throw it into the shape 
of a dialogue among the parties concerned. 

With regard to the difference of opinion existing 
among thinking men in Europe as to the proper province 
of Logic, the title of Professor De Morgan's work, from 
Vv'hich we gjive extracts in an earlier Number, supplies 
the means of getting rid of all that is of any moment 
in the controversy. “Formal Logic” is an abstract Sci- 
ence, just as Arithmetic or Algebra is. Whatever there- 
fore is not, as in Algebra, expressible by symbols, the 
meaning of which, provided it do not change without 
notice being given, does not require to be known, lies 
beyond the province of that distinctly bounded science 
to which exclusively Whately restricts the name of Logic 
—a name which, in order to accommodate the world in 
general and put an end to misconception, may advanta- * 
geb^sly, we think, retain the badge put upon it by De 
though, to 'Wbateiy's eye, it must always sug- 
gest a tautology, and^ to his mind if not his lips, a protest 
against the inveterate abuse of language which rendered 
. the tautology expedient ’ To state the case in homely 
language, the had been so long ^-handled, that it 
; ii^^sably tequir^d patching ; and Professor De Mor- 
#hhae patched it so neatly, that though mt as good as 


new, it is, as patched, better than anything that could be 
substituted for it. 

Before quitting the subject of Formal Logic, for which 
(“like an ass for a thistle,” as a practical man might illus- 
tratively suggest,) we own a liking, let us advert to the 
question how it comes that, by the wise — that is to say, 
by the people -who make money, — formal logic is scout- 
ed as an abstraction ; ■whilst Arithmetic — equally abs- 
tract — is admitted as Gospel, “ according to OoQker,” by 
men who admit no Gospel of any other description. The 
ansAver “ lies in a nutshell” — in the difference between 
the tangible, reddish-brown, marketable solidity of a 
half-penny ; and the intangible, unmai'ketable, unprofit- 
able nature of truth. 

To return to our text -book — the author tells us that a 
man after having, to the satisfaction of his own mind, 
inferred the presence of fire from the perception of smoker 
may wish to impart his conviction to another. In other 
worJ.s — having ascertained the truth as a logician, he 
may wish, as a rhetorician, to establish it to the satisfac- 
tion of somebody else. Here we step distinctly out of 
the province of Logic, and enter that of Ehetoric. In 
order to show that, in saying so, there is not here a case 
of “ holding a candle to the sun,” or a case where “th^ro 
needs no ghost” to tell us what is told, we proceed to 
quote from Mr. Colebrooke's essay, of which he promised 
a continuation. The non-fultllment of the promise ( Mis- ' 
cellaneous Essays, vol i. p. 2G7 ) we lament. ^ 

Mr. Colebrooke says (p. 292 ibid ) : — 

“A regular argument, or oomxsiete syllogism fm/thjaJ, consists of five 
members ( amyam) or component parts. 1st, the proposition (pratijn- 
ya); 2ud, the reason or apadesa); 3rd, the instance 
or 7iidarsma); 4tb., the application (umnaya); oth, the conclusion 
gamma ), Example : — 

1. — This hill is fiexy : 

2. — ^For it smokes. 

S.— What smokes, is fiery : as a exxUnary hearth. 

4.— Accordingly, the hill is smoking ; 

fi.—Therefore it is fiery.” 

“Some,” Mr. Colebrooke adds, (alluding, in a note, to 
the followers of the Mhwliisd school,) “confine the syl- 
logism ( Thy ay a) to three members ; either the first, or 
the “ three last. In this latter form it is quite regular. 
Dr. Heinrich Ritter (“History of Ancient Philosophy," 
vol. 4, p. S65 of Morrison's translation) does not grant 
even thus much. Amidst all the perplexity that he is 
left in by the scantiness of the information at his com-, 
mand, “ One point alone,” to him “ appears certain,” in 
regard to the Naiydyilim, and that is, “ that they, can 
lay but slight claims to accuracy of exposition. This,” 
he conceives, “ is proved clearly enough by the form of 
“their syllogism, which is made to consist of five in- 
stead of three pai;Jis.” Into this disparaging opinion 
Ritter may have been led by suppe^ing that the exam- , 
pie in Mr, Colebrooke’s essay r^resented what answers; 
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to the European ; whereas we have seen that 

what really ans\Yers thereto consists, not of five parts, 
hut only of two. But, whilst Mr. Colebrooke is ready 
to admit that the syllogism of Gautama is '' quite re- 
gular,” provided two of the members be lopped off, 
Bitter bolds that not only are two of the members ‘‘ mani- 
festly superfluous,” but that by the introduction of an 
“ example in the third, the universality of the conclusion 
is vitiated.” This is an injustice from which we have 
undertaken to vindicate the Fydya , — an injustice not 
charaeablo upon Bitter, but upon the scantiness of his 
information. Those to whom he owed his information 
did not perhaps calculate upon the necessity under 
which so speculative a mind as his lies of drawing pro- 
visional conclusions — and they had better have been, un- 
der all the circumstances, stated as provisional — not 
merely from what is adduced, but from the absence of 
what is not adduced.* Our own conclusions, we beg it 
may be understood, are provisional only ; and very 
much obliged shall we be to any one who can and will 
set us right in regard to any point which may have 
misconceived. 

* Not only, owing to the confounding of the Rhetorical 
with the Logical section of the Nydya philosophy, has 
undeseiwed censure been directed against its Rhetoric, 
but equally undeserved praise has been bestowed upon 
it, under the notion that its Rhetoric is a better kind of 
Logic than that of Aristotle. Sir Graves Haughton (in 
his Prodromus,^^ p. 214, note,) after referring the 
reader who may take an interest in the subject of Hin- 
du logic, to the essay of Mr. Colebrooke from which we 
have recently been quoting, says : — 

In the ,7b for February 1837, Colonel Vans Kennedy 

bas givesi an exposition of Hindu logic ,* in which he differs, apparently 
r.- i r. C rn-h:'.' .!vf, and I thinh the following passage 
deserving of quotation: — ‘But it seems, at the same time, evident 
that the argument of Gautarna, and the ayllogi-sm of Arisi'jtlo, are too 
essentially different, in both form and substance, to admit of its be- 
ing supposed that the one was derived fj’oin the other. Fo?- the valid- 
ity of the syllo^sm depends on this :ixiom, th.at if two terms agree 
with one and the same third, they agree vjith each other ; but the nature 
and properties of the term which should be employed as the middle 
term have not been explained by Aristotle. Gautama, on the contrary^ 
founds the conclusivenss of his argument, on such a property being 
assigned, as a reason for affirming the proposition, as will prove the pre- 
dicate j and, on the applicability of the reason being shown, by adduc- 
ing, in its support^ . the instance of some object which possesses the 
property specified in the reason and predicate. In this case, therefore^ 
it is not sufficient to lay it down as a rule, that if A can be attributed 
to every B, and B to every 0, then A is attributable to every C, and to 
frames ^Ilogisms with letters of the Alphabet ; for the argument 
of Gautama cannot be formed, unless a distinct notion of the proper- 
ties of the subjects by which the question is to be proved has been 
first conceived. When, however, this argument is duly considered, it 
will, perhaps, be admitted, that it exhibits a more natural mode of rea- 
soning than is compatible with the compressed limits of the syllo- 
gism, and that its conclusion is as convincing as that of the syllogism, 
p. 146.” 


To every reader who has derived his notions of 
logic, as Colonel Kennedy would seem to have done, 
from Lock, Stewart, Reid, Brown, or Camj)be]l, the 
fo:vg'>ii 2 g remarks mil appear to decide the matter. 
Tliat Sir Graves Haughton should be among the num- 
ber, we marvel. To any one who has read and under- 
stood Whately, it will be obvious that Colonel Kennedy's i 
mistake turns on his preference of Rhetoric to Logic, as 
if the one were the preferable of two articles of the 
same kind. We must therefore repudiate Colonel Ken- 
nedy's irrelevant compliment to the Oration at the ex- 
pense of the Syllogism ; which compliment our NaiyiU 
yika, after having decided that the syllogism ought to 
have even more ''compressed limits” than those assign- 
ed to it by Aristotle, would assuredly have begged leave 
to decline. We have sought in vain (sending to Cal- 
cutta, Bombay, Agra, and elsewhere,) for tlie Number 
of the Asiatic Journal containing Colonel Kennedy's 
essay. — We are sure that we should learn much from 
the remarks of so eminent a Sanskrit scholar, thougli 
the passage which we have been obliged to quote at 
secondhand, satisfies us that We should learu notliiiig 
from Colonel Kennedy in regard to the analysis of the 
reasoning j)rocess. 

The five-membered expression, so for as the arrange- 
ment of its parts is concerned, is a summary of the 
dyika's views in regard to Rhetoric, "an offshoot from 
Logic,” (see Whately's Elements of Rhetoric, p 6,) and 
one to which, after ” the ascertainment of the truth by 
investigation/' belongs "the establishment of it to the 
satisfaction of another.” Di^regn?-liiig what is called 
rhetorical artifice, Kandda directs his rhetorician to 
commence, as Euclid does, by laying down the proposi- 
tion to be proved. The reason is n^xt to be allcgeJ . 
and then the general priiiciple, or major premiss, is to 
be brought forward along with an example in emfinna- 
tion. Tills is what Ritter oljocts to ; — and if L<')u‘ic‘. not 
Rhetoric, had been in question, the oljoctiou w^jiild Iniv.* 
been relevant. But, remember that we arc now concern- 
ed about Rhetoric, and read the following from Whately 
(Rhetoric, p. 124) : "Aristotle accordingly has remarked 
"on the expediency of not. placing Examples in the 
"foremost rank of Arguments: in which case, he says, 

" a considerable number would be requisite ; whereas, 
confirmation, even one will have much weight.” . 
With this view the Baiydyiha cites his one Example, 
confirmatory, and also suggestive. Tlie auditor is thi n 
to be reminded that there is no dispute that the case in ' 
question possesses the character which brings it within 
the rule; and the Oration winds up with the re-iptro- 
duction of the original proposition in the new character 
of an established conclusion ; just as Euclid’s argument 
winds up by redntroducbg the now triumphant proposi-^ 
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tion with a flourish of trumpets m the shape of a Quod 
erat deiucustranduni/^ Thus, rhetorically considered, the 
flve-membered expression is a very suitable framework 
for a straight-forward argumentative speech, making no 
appeal to the passions, and not hesitating to table, with- 
out exoi^dium, the proposition which it undertakes to 
^•stablish. Logically considered, the five-membered 
expression, with its suggestive Example, is a combina- 
tion of the Inductive with the Deductive Sj-llugir-in. — It 
aims at laying before the auditor, for his conviction, an 
exposition, conjointly, of the two processes which are 
described as having previously led to the conviction of 
the speaker himself. 

Here then we would fix, in the Nydya system, the 
place of Rhetoric, of which the Alankdror-Mstm, literally 
the Institutes of Decoration,” may be regarded as an 


not comprehended the sense of the lloka. 
the epithet of jgnro was better, though blindly rendered 
it has nothing to do with the perishableness 
of the world, but refers to the doctrine of the 
transmigration of souls. Again, the particle sn* does 
not here imply, as the Pandit supposes, an alternative, 
but an interrogation. The line, therefore, jDroperly ren- 
dered would stand thus ; — (better 
mK S irsT WHT 1TOFR ^ 

This is another instance ; — 

<c 

irr; majjifi t sw; n p. 31. 

O S3 

The second line of this couplet is rendered gg 
cn3 9!T *T€f sjott instead of 

5in s qgT§ t trrssa^ ajror ir sr# jife im. We 


appendage, if we concur in Cicero’s decision, that an 
orator, having first found something to say, and in the 
next place disposed it judiciously, ought iu the third 
place “ vestire et ornare oratione.” — The Hindus have 
themselves associated Poetry with their Institutes of 
Decoration, and there is no occasion to disturb the ar- 
rangement (To be continued.) 

PANDIT EAM JASAN’S HITOPADE^A. 


We notice mth pleasure a new edition of the Hitopa- 
desa,* mth a Hindi Translation, by Pandit Mmajasan 
of Queen’s College, Benares. The book is well printed 
and neatly got up, and the translation possesses the 
merit of being easy and idiomatic, yet closely literal. 
On opening the book,, however, we ai-e somewhat 
astonished to miss the beautiful benediction 
Has the editor purpo.'^ely omitted it? if so, wliat reason 
has he for thus tampering with the text? Were it not 
that the editor is a Hindu and Brahman, one might in- 
deed fancy that the omission savoured of the bitter in- 
toierauoe of a Muhammadan. While glancing over the 
pages of the book, we chanced to light upon some in- 
stances in whicb the translator not having understood 
the text and having had recourse to the mere words has 
given a rendering which, no doubt, must be as unintelli- 
gible to himself as to his readers! As 

9*1 srt^ iiffH « 

, 3|bt9 to: ar BHf *t srrat u p- 3. 


The sieoond line is rendered. |[TOa [T ^ TOK S WTt 
' ^hb Pandit, evidently soKcitous 
to ^^6^'leini^ce si^fieant, sub- 

^Mtesjifi^the ’eiratai the word ‘sifror for TO«tg T 9 . 
Brd the^uhhappy coireetionj ^teadof rendering the 

r tire translator has 


’ , I . w.....*... ■ .[ .. * 

: : Liwuis ,& Co,, Ha32 Press, 

■Benares^'-' ” 


should prefer Prof. Max Muller's reading of the verse 
with the ablative qr ri^ ^ i y c rT c l iust&ad of the accusative 
orjOTcTTW, it not only renders the construction free 
from ambiguity, but makes the epithet more pertinent 
by applying it to and making it correspond to the 
qualification added to mr in the foregoing line. 

The following is an instance |>artakii:g of the ludi- 
crous ; — 

tr^ sRTifH rreof (si 128, p. 131) 

rendered fejii srt trfg ^ I 

i, e. The foot of a corrupted man (having somehow 
got ?) into his heart wishes for independence! In pitv 
to his readers, the Pandit should luivo added a comnu'.ii- 
tary serving to unriddle this mysterious onigniu. 

But while we pv)int out these eiTors, let us not be v^u[i- 
posed to imply that the book abounds in misinterpreta- 
tions. On the contrary, we believe the blemishes of the 
work are far outweighed by its merits, and can therefore 
confidently recommend it not only to all beginners of Sans- 
krit iu this part of India, but also to those candidates 
for the Civil Service who may wish to acquire a know- 
ledge of that widely spoken vernacular, the Hindi, found- 
ed upon an acquaintance with Sanskrit. In this respect/ 
we may add, it will serve as a useful companion to Prof 
Max Muller's Handbooks for the Study of Sanskrit. 
In conclusion we would express our pleasure at finding 
that this fair Mother of fiibles is gradually being wel- 
comed into all the tongnies of the world, ancient and 
modern, The only thing that now remains to be done 
for the Salutary Advice is, for an erudite Sanskritist to 
prepare an edition tracing its verses, as far as possible 
to their sources and thus possessing an enhanced interest 
for the Sanskrit Scholar. 
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II iWTtpiTTT^ II 


mm ti vi h 

... r~. 

rim ^TrSIifrarare^ 
jmrasTW ^ HT^fireafifawR smwr i 

sd 

u ptf q fTJnwrasreti: « m ^flsRs^^qHirr qiisrT- 
TOr! ?5raaFi!|liq;^?fl W5?%WHWTqin:iT9ia»HJ9f^- 

N *0 ,<S N& 

^ ff^Tfg^mararradgTfai^^a *if? i qswfq 
JIRirra qHTO ^*JTg I rTWtfq feqi^iWiqramjl i 
fasR^q^qjjtzRjrrang^fgqus^fq sR^firarqfiraiwsr- 

iWTiif 1 50gimfq rrai img i fnfqfi ^g^rarmTwswr- 
fir^ ^ua I qifwisrewH gwaamar- 

N><\ Nai ' , , 

?ii?®f?pmraf?riiuga ifaigsr na?- 

g*TR fg sB ijq ^ qag T igagraa Ji^T% m a^wgw- 
rqfq j ?!% winnOTyaragwr aw i ^wnssm a 
a araawa a lafn f q i wdHafNfis^gwi i 
^iaw aiag f a ?:% i 


^a: awTOiTqfa: i mt tm ^frarra aaraai^ 1^- 
wsna a alaaaa^fa i qaafq aawfanwaaaraaa- 

Os ><> 

aia wrg « ai^ a^qaBiar^ qffrawTsfla i aa 
qgjtqaajaqJlaw aaw awa: wtBaaffw awfq 

<Sv s* 

MMMnT' iT^ r> «s. «»«■. 

aanaggTa|fsra?aqT aw wncaaaqai araaaaa i 
araaw aw qraTJwfafa i qaafq affa: aarq wr q ^ a i 
^Effarfqwaaiaaaa qawaqt ufagfa i mn^ g%- 
wagqrrf awararo i aa^a gaaw arRsr wfgai- 

ggqrqqiaaa i fwt wfewrSra^g; i aa: awiTTJ 
WESRTiTsat affaftwaqfaaf ifa awi^aiwaar aar- 
aiaiaaqa i afk asala awwfq aT^anaawt waaa 
aar aiqfaaw wagan aapwilar ijrfqafafa a aaas 


wfa:i 

& 


aa^TtfqaSit 

o. 


inaarwai 


fatataa i Sgaiqfl H i q a i aaw^ 5a gwqgfaa 
agmrsfq afic ir!?wa5 sret asEJaagrla: 

aia a a ia tjg wg l i awtail qawwfgwrrBc awa^- 
fiwtl^ra : I » fmr awwnaa qft" 

ftgasi aaaariis^Bpwff i 


arogqTsa i qraTcaqr^waTgaarfe wra aaiqrfafa i 
aaiwa I arj aBr arqqiwagTqTW awBfa i aawg i 
qraglasTfaiff qrasBar aw wtaraawrfa araqaar i 
a^a I a qiqqsatawa awawafqg ag^aarfq i 
ag aiqafaa aaraaf^ aa aaasfafa t qaafa a 
BeIw^ « aaaaBaifq wTawawifa aaaaa i ai^- 
mramafesaat aaat fa^^aarama^ 

wOTWTodw I aaaqgaa aawaaqriaif^ faft- 
arwawfawaamai wig i wa wa^gtwaRfsBfaraf- 
arg \ afaai^ fgasw i qa ai a s Ra ai aaasRaaw a- 
aaagar? w: i aroai^^ai^aa aaaraiafaaawi- 
fawt aBnaw a wig i ai iiwa i ?aiaqa 5aw* 
aawafa i mm i ^ .g a wngiahudw t a 
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imrnMTsw i flwnn i 

gg fJTgfgiagsrafRT a woisn i 

I g?Bff^Tincmgig aa:^T twTuraifgMa i 

I 

*itm ^swraagraa^ziiaiggi^ JWTUjwtf! wTraf- 

aigtanagggi wiarugniiaRtxnT^ • ^rrawgraarro- 
fWT armararwfa: i sina^ ai ^ tfaligB iTaR- 

BRTfrg I gfqg fsfnfe liR lasprg i 
^ I sRJijgrgaspij i araKingifecggTg^gT f^g- 

l&gtinffi ^faqg g g n a g fa a fgg^ g^ajFgga- 
fa gqgrfg^ w nafafa mfisfiT: i ggr asairofarifwa- 
ucafg^amfigaca^g fgwg 
g^strlfa i ott iraiiT arg: arg a f a r ^ ^rfg^gg \ 
gatfsrir gTfc^fcrsajfai^ ggggfefa i ifaigai ^- 
53371^: I ihigilgai i wstfasnf^ fstgrarr^afa fa gr- 
arafg !^; i agag i aif? w airoa trarrsB^ 
fas fagra ^laaa f i aam 

^WF^grparfa af^ gfaw ai^abagn^’ 
aragit afagar aa^fiiaagaiag a§a ?afa aaaai- 

va S3 V . ' 

aaa:; r 5g ^ pwi a^ij^agiaaialsr amras ^■. 

^ fsaa^g I g fagaifg a^ajafa aaaRT^ 
arngTsofagm^fsTWR i aa g^ijSRTqt fg a f a atf w la 
gra afafawwiag saHTgift paa i lata aft 
^gagia TSiafeaa a ^ nar saftargg i 
ita% ir si^Tgrc; i aa It Tsrafaaa itjg g%- 
sRrfiraaaa i aaga i g^gn^aafafa itsl; i ^ ar^ 


a fflaifriwaa taaatgt^ nsRnr i taafTaTgrapaa* 

I aINfaiiaiawfmfa a 7g aa i| §» Ira- 
#i|afari-7ifa^?a gataraawldi Kma^fa aragaf 
a 1; aiai^Ta ^aasi^atgjarg^i^aaf^fafa aatfa 
)^js^!%a^;,i.:'^:af ^fasTR^jiaararagiti 
^ i at taaiaiiia ftaa; \ a^ 

;0i!fei5i^aiiij|' ^sarajaara .gafr^* ■ 


afaaia^ ^^aaia: i gjarfatfaa i aartaar ^ 
gaaitfarg a^afa^ aaT<iawjaT?g arfai i 
gifaata aaiftar aaarfga: aaaa:^ ala aaaa- 

•*0 *0 S3 

arg asaa^afaaaTarjfa aas: i aparaaig^g aa- 
aiit rfwafaara^Kgaaar a^aaratraaaaraaT- 

aa I aararfa arfaa safaan:: i aaaift a aaafwi 
faaarataaarftalT#! fwa ftar aaaTsawgrrT a- 
sffla'fa da Isafa aaraiaatf i 

aan i aargiaaafa: i aa ajaj araraaTa^ia 

SSCv 

3[aaia i at apran i aa mi agfa: i ga; aa- 
ftaraa^giiraTatF araagia i sraa aK^rrftiTm- 
trarat ai^ i d^araa^gifafaT^ i gaag i 
araa^araa aajfaararaaj a af ^ira i f%aia- 
a^giaafaaaaRrcafap i ara aai agfH aara i 
aart i a aarw gaafiiafasaaerarg i ad^ 
aftwaaraaiar arar aaffaaaafraTar a ^atra^- 
ana aft^saflfa awaro i ag^ aa ia ^ fi aaro i 

fafw^ m aaiaiTfir i aaRf i gnitai^ % a ^ 

aaraiaigfafaft^ a waiiaa ar artraift- 
sRfatTai^ a ragagqTfatTfif^ aarr aaorafg aarar- 
?n i aaB^ftarg aaiwatr r a af a af afa aia? a% 
gra aafg irnm aiig i giirgiH i ^a fTfadi:laft 
I® ana ftjg | faail i aa 7aiafa% tos i 
a a iT a a at^gratg m a wtuaf ; i f afafafaf a^iiaa^- 
ta^ aaanfaaiaaa i a iftn^gdian Ta aa taa? 
aawr^ia^ a?aisaaaitatta^ araanasit faa. 
tTagi?tp « I d ^l g s fa t fag ta fagagaftfarfapfa 
Ida arwaamfta fa q af a a»tqa^% laagw 
^igrw!! s|f^*J^’>5^ ta araspaiaig i f rem a g a a - 


ftialt aaigianaigi ^ gaiaa i 4f - d T r|iIta»4 f^ 
aaat tia[!!| > aatt «lfHiig|iw%w f aaoig^^adga i 
aaaaafM’tiatint af fa t ta g aa ii llt aatf^ ^aw* 
aitg < |tftl t w>dfM at §aita < aw trw j 


I aw^ asww^ 
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^mfsrrg i « aisfrflfWT^- 

^mnr^!i^msr»raT5SR^ wt?? ^rfwsrwroisrnsRrPrr 

^ I qgfa SEi5n^fg’ff3T5T qrfer rR srfjrirfir^ 
wqfscRa I sranassfgfiTT^ i sjSRne^wgi- 

ir^T?^n§RT5Wtmm^ i msKirf^ 

#tl3 » iTfSjTT^ ^rs^iftarCTssr- 

ai^i nHRqi:aiTsai5?R5aR!f^t ^IrtapiR fsi^- 

a t i i | TfegTq iwTOi^^T iitiiRi^gta i swg fg’ittri- 
«smiRT^c>E0[^^?T«r9iTTTM ?3frawR aw 
ferra: i 

s B f ^^ 3^: umtnfiifiRTi i era ^isgrro i 
5!Rl^Tf^|n tsr^ife^iira raraf^m i srt; 

^T^rara t irraarram (TOt i sorresi a^mrar- 
^rat i^a jtraa i wraara i 
inI^dLi^. I ?Sf33jraa^3RisfTara[ 'srrosofRRara 
firarft ra^a rar ra r^ sfraafiifa i ?;f5g:tjraT^ 
^ig t ^raig a ara a^ nara ^rf%gw: trsr 

a I WTu: i^atra ro : ^T Ba a if raa g rq; wmnt 
g i ra aaffg Tig: aaasfaOTsrararaia i era ar- 

f^araj^srarar gRTort a^:raaaT«?t irain i mtar 
wift aagf^frfjguearg i ag ^^weftfaia- 

I arac^a a : aatsatgra^r aasaia i ^ 
Jzraia ?fa ppifa grarfiir aapiaa i arag aaar- 
arra sRifear^ aroaa^ i a^iara 
afefJraararaif a^aaia arainragiRaarg aasRR- 
a rapi g glaai a agi^rat gaa ataagta i aasia » 
^amtaaratewT at^a^ra i aaaaa- 

!#3% aftircN aaafe I aarara^anra 
aaag a fgi ^ aaia aarai alg^ aT ^ argar Ta# 

» aaiat |aafnf \ aa? wfjrra*|a- 
awawwrare<gmc<I^itiraw<st# ta t wm ifaaK^* 
^n i-wiraif: gtl^aaia t aa if a f l a t a i iiawg r ag a € T> 
^ l aM d ain jai Hii a i agaw at^aiwy^ i a itaaf ^ ig l 
3*^ a^5sit^^; agaaa^la^gaafr ataraatfa i 
3 i ^Piaa^<ij(tai1ia3 aaa^ana- 

a ^dfaai^as^ i aaa agaii i ira®- 


aiaaeatrasia: i aaarfsjafatsRl^lfa aafe 

alraasii^ irasrfa a aa ?fa a aaiqawi aatrra 
« aaaToisRTftl^aaaaafasin- 
aT»f trsarajfraa araaqaf ^ : i ^^ar^amafaar 
ar^ I 5 ^armta aiift a^|^ataraf%?^fa?^fit3ra- 
afaart i a^araR a ft - ^ a T a ^ ai- 

so 

axsw^ I am asraTia a gTaraa g rat- 


SRRT5W 


neaaii 


j a 3115a I aaaa i airaasugsara ^faaasaaf^- 
aia araara i a^asgrararfaaeHT^ ararorac- 

gsDrratRfa iferai i aag fMinj gai a^rgi^raa- 
5n»m3iia i aaffiaagiaTSoi? agarat ^aialaf aanai 
asamta ai^B i aaffiaaaaaaaram aisraaiarapf - 
araralaT i aaiiarsa i sRi garef^H airl^- 

afl aasiaa ara i a^aR araiiri faaw- 
• aaiaaaaraTR waraalfat i aa aifa a TO - 
aaianiraai?ff i areasta l antfa i 

ata^aii afa aira T a a s ga r eSR^ n ayi i fa Ueaa- 
?i fafaarft piar ar^aaraar mr^ i aa araila- 
aiaaifa i a^aawfg i raaara ^ara<ji na^ 

a gsafafa ta i a i ^^rarr a ag i^na a amaaara- 

\s sa cSk 

ai^ araiaaramararggaira * aarfi ^aa a asi a 
aaaaa ^a?# aranraiaasTalaea asra^ mh sn^ 
aeflaa agr jnafaaraa gai a^gfa^ i ^ a aro- 
arara a^fa: i awrgatfatfaa araaratfa Ueaa ia- 

ev ^ 

r^ ♦ t: ♦ . _ ■ ■_■ * •'V 

roaaa^na «Kaai i aa aaajaaaaaJta sRaoi: aaia- 
m I aga^ i ara aarafa a T aa a a t ifiata a a^iH i 
aaag a^aitga aaflpga t ararTaaraaTaaft^^ 
aaaa: i aa aa ita a iHaafat ta i g a reaf lgaiigrai g i 
agfg ^ Ta a rai ta iar B i aaiaaa a r a w asaraaf- 
anaaa^aipaa i t^a fega ar aaraTwiam g ala 
fa na ifla ; ^ i ipa?a3 a a ialStaaittatIa a^saliait 
aaT% ^pc^rea 

a5lf5ataaa^af^ i aw^ %faaasr afaapl: a?a- 
SRi fgj I aa?pBraia: aa s n a^ ^ fa i assaa- 


aai ararcaf* 
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I ?rT52?rr- 

i WTHtrai^ hstt ^- 

^f3ST?ffww3r3$TS3rrrra^ wiH af^ifw- 

an?fH?:fer mt ^naacm wrfefs i \ 5ra- 

lifw wirq gf ^ ‘3Rm I JBsnnhif^TaTSwT 

Isr fif ; I w<a 5g g qi!T ^fgfwa itfogw ?5rT^c?gra|T 

fv t u^ H gfq m i ^»iT g fgrsfi|5t tp^- 

gfgw gr I snaifsigifttraw fg TO ^t fg t cmtg Tq tracrs aa 

>. 

I }i^^f I ^dQtmFPT 

asriifti g ^ nr ;! ^ ?gq ^ sPFBan i 

JTriiaiSJJmlkJ I f2fisgTS!jfiigiR:q^ter tsfqra^fq fin- 

5iw3TrtHT 3qspffTJn?*r«HT^ ^ qfqgfsraq! tsr??! swt- 
®5ra?i!fiifH I ^ iqwT^ q*rraraara ginr ?iffipTO 
Jipsan tHfiifmciB wrrfbH^ai^Tcffijsqnl^fnT^g 
^31 1 ^jfisurad^iqwiFra gfcr gfi t fa i gfig- 
gfqg gw^TtTJfrfgirfiTfg: nT?*i^ vmHftg g 
!i?qgT nra 1 qii*ii*9:®igrg[Tg i 

■V N 

qpreqqrcT^:! irpag qi5qgiqrs>i»qT;gf*ifH i gsgiqr 
gnigifiiTfkfiTggr trifgrrjf ?n ‘ 

fifefejT^ itTfsRTfsgn m q?tia 
jRn^tfsR^rETOrarfefif I frsanfilgfttfigpig gw i 
glf^IrqT^ mgg ^fi rg R ^fi t i st^fis- 

jnqrnrong g^g^qgnm afefi^Rg gw qsgg 
s^qrfi^qsgftg i gggigrat fgsR^qf^T^ 

ii?*ra I fegRifiigtgsiRin g ?Rqtf|- 

3RRfa sifq ^gfiif kHt qa I mggfrafigiigfggit!! 
«iiriqggq iTa >iH<gq^^4>(lliM( 
gi?rR*frocfg;g%r vnq: i gggngRgg^ gg«R9TT^- 

m 

gn!#*T?fhggT 5 ^ gmriT r ggifif i fatar gigj- 
fSwlRT g^igatiwi i ^x im i h 

I®?®- WR t giaRi: l^igiR % wfic- 

IM .^issisaiif i mm i 

t ^Bg5fl% gw^* fggi# gg ci f a i 
: g gg g^^thg^ichn^tf g ^^i^gi g 



a 3 r: I ggqarar amnaT 


I gsigi 


^gUTfsngfa st%g spfwrrti:: Jranr^ i laRTgrrug- 
g Rg fgjai^ g T S B iT : an qsRrga i ggw i 

gfqgr^ gwRgwT fi??ia: gg Sgrgfijjw. 



ff^wi qg fi r i wgiggrtag 
gT fi »g « R^ qfbiwasfig « WfnwggrqsRqqggigg 
SifirgR vrmm i irffirwg qrrggfq wggaT ggraarar; 
qw vtm gruqngrgwra gra grua ag uaig i 
grgqf^ig?gqfiff^®5qg?gTa i 
wggfawaarfgi i 

i I gfgsfigRigTaRT 

I ggra^ i 
laaarwnr- 



atearanaiT grafiaat grama 
a qragfafa i aggg • 
aporng i 


ssarmt 

. — <~~ -<^ . ... -' 

I aaiTwgiyg ggi 


fefa gifafaga fagfa i gfcaara a magfaraa- 

\3» Sgi 

^ t: f«> , <r;n, tv 

aamnairaran^ gag: i scaragaaia raqigi gqgt- 
faa a qragarafag^ i iI^gm ^a T larg Tg i 
araqwqarfq aragr i i^^sEaTaraaTfarara i tagw- 

>» V 

^afiifif I aa aa?fq ggiarg ara agc gfala ig aa 
at mgraragararjftr aa f a a m gsq g i aarfa ^ 
fn * * 

fggqfga afaaia: finm ^ ar aagsrag i afgf qft 

Nft <S 

fwara araagii ir ^afaaroia: i ^aqiaa i fB i 
agr^ araaigTfa arag ca a aiaa i aiga: ax 
aaanft a wasrgagafa i aaag ma firgarn f a 


graaia giaa aaiglafa §jfq asma % aiatg fegr 
faggrai: » $fisrag gr^ ataatgarai gamaia i 

V 

grTfragmOTagfara^ar a fgigg ^ aragaa- 
fwga t aft g a grat grfggfa i grfa- 

ggrig gf^ ^ » alrftiaftfifejfiifi? aafe iraa- 
grfajg^igiiiai i aa^ aaai 

aiTO^ aafi ga a ^la : aara^ tfif i^aa asax- 
mtifqgjafa'i ggtaragafir a^grairat mgraa t U t- 
tsiTf a T a^ i tga fi<riii?g^ifara n € g Iw ^ai fixfila- 
ai^ V aw ai^ am 

atgifix^’ 'apaafi^ ■ . 
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gr^l *nqwfi?fa i HStraR i 

^ t\ Ni 

JIotiNtiN<^WWN4.l^iyHriTTBa5^ls(JH9’ • 

ngg i et aTqf^^ i i 

v> s> 

gTHBrcgt Rfftn: i totiwtsrkt fg^^ar i tajr- 

fWT f^: ?Ta»ra«raqTH i flf^rrai tajagi- 

giirr i saatn- g mfa i arir ^ fWT^frranTwjatracw • 
Ji^^Tfi-wanrawm i aacft sEKarTwraTs^i? i 

sigr^fsiif^sEtsurag ^ %?r: i f?i?T5iiTiTOT sfgflfra- 

Nd 

fR3 lyfai^CT^HKifKrfrin ’ptobth i ^rrpsig g^- 
a w iai i a w fg fRcftrg i % 

afai^rrSw I ufk acqw c q rfw i ag r f i- 

aara I mi ^^grt ^ acqqgTTfir tajclT 

r^ «r*» ^ <t. ifey 

WTH I ^FyjITTdCWtq^ STT^TOraT^rPlISRHC: a^If? 

f#t JiualsiT «Tf^ I irea JTsman^TfkrJi- 
i^3:gw:iprTB i frpitB i aiiw nsura^nsaw gsa i 

sa 

aigTfWfT $«i?R[ar I nfe ararJifafcfs^g mx- 

sa 

wtfi^nwT^^HarabaT gni sfasro: i awi^- 

5RW gra^ mw ;?q f^^Fgt3 i ^rtwaJwSaawTs- 

sa >fc 

^TOTffi trawart I ^jtsreqraw 
I 5sr^ ^iirf%; awrawTtrafstjfi:^ 
grawirmf^ iranfia i «re3 
R?arar®raR i i ^^rrsmi rh ?i2TJj^?fTaRT 

sa \> sa N \a 

rISWSTH I aSRRR^ I ^$5’5RTfTa|: » 

Rf&isr I aiRwar ^^ifacfRfimfsrTH i 

Na V Na V 

a ag ram iH ^mxT^ WT?Eitnra: i 

> >a sa va 

ism x mmm i aaRfrr i wmnirfRw^ 

Nd x 

RfSt# m «HT^WcRTT|5RRqR5?RRR qi fi mTR ’ W XmX- 

o. 

RSHR ^wgfa I i gara oft- 

f^ggsr RT *naRT «T Wfa’RSflMaf l rTFRRiR^RfR 

SrpJ wlHlaH!Rt[a?r)l »l Jfflrro SfR RW^filpRSIRftTrR 

«■>. 

^fwro » 

R3[fR W5WH I g^ R wfvSRUBf g%qRT 

m Hwgf i tra Hfg^^spi fi$wianxi6R?gT335P5 1 m- 

X 

fs^snfii wa^s iir«JijfiH«ia • ^sHisuf^^aHira 
stir HHiaaifiiRilt i w 

I 8n^% R%lTO 


I sn^% sfasp^tnaj^ R%wi 

mn a^i%gCTb m, fro wra sfraa i 

sra sffwiRi "Rf wr*# i 

m Riaii I ^ s wToto i 


I icanwi rrarofgf^FFRTH i cwn’R 

tarrraTR RrRa af? arsfe? fiRfiij 


sps^tfir I 


II RHfRRPcmtR idfgwfa n 


^sireR TR^: ^ I 

JTrsn^JmsB^^ II q ii 

^ ?5te gagirowraa^ » =; a 
^ ?ren1iig ^iT|ftRi[: g^^?raT i 


issisni srh: 

Na va Ni 

53^5^53 

^asd?faw#iiH ^ 

V Na 

^JTpnt II s 

Igi ^gfiiif w ^ ^mx 


i3rafi«TORr ?pit ?g?i: 

>a Nd 

^%nswg^: R»?sr gg^ it e 

tor: ^sR^RFn um i aa f 

tTORi^ 5 fW?i: II <10 

trRfrq tr^?:flra 

RjW^cIlTriiiRi^sai ii qq 


^sfit 

^iromw 


grasr ii qs h 


Rjfgj g[% gf: i 
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n II m II 

sN: ^mr^reniJrissnt: 55^5^ i 

3 m: 11 ‘Jq 11 

r^ <r- r^.., .. - . - ■ . 

imt^i iwpi ^sre^sfRfuir: 1 

II ‘tc II 

igiTO jqnir^rllTs? r^a I 

?ixifepRfni:f%^ an% ?a ritrei ag: 11 ‘la 11 

^rm: fw 11 «?o 11 
^SPFf^Sfe vmm ?I 1 H I 

rafnwna?wa^ ^iim: uau^iT’^r^m 11 11 

C\ N. 

’mim ^^[ 1^1511 1 

ranj^sw aaf^nwrCTeRKam ^ ti 11 5?^ 11 
^ *n 3 fk^ n^rRm i 

II 5?? II 

aft JtTOtmarai isaaiia 1 
irawidim'WM %i 5 RtR?nii s ?8 u 

nf^: In ^ ^Riaai 1 

©V Nft 

rari: ?ti^T|w iim ’aroasjfn 11 :?!j n 

^fac^a aaratli ^a ta ^ : 1 

^ifl^patnTFaa nrt^ WakfJt 11 11 

f| i :aalaa t ^ ^ 1 




^ ^ f*“ 

wfnni^:*!rrai: 


II ^an 
I 

tt *?<= u 
ama t fipil i 

©v 

i^: ^^aaasn^ a ^0 n 


ft n 

?» ^<1 II 
^ii^*;ii 


a'b^a atw!aia 11 « 

r- 

’aatwn^ atairtr Tatro^siFM: t^ i 

>a 

ian^T afemt: U sEta^Fct fa^ifean 11 ^8 11 
aftaiRm sR g at t iisiiTRii i 

a faam ma ipiaaiif^ ?nf^ II ^9 11 
5 =t^i 7 itaa^™aaan*tififilai: i 

Nd 

fiatal?!^ la^atf^ aRpn ^ 1 

fa^TO ?m: iNsi isgaiti at^ « ^s) II 
^lailRai^iii: faroa: i 

aaraa apnara irdP^ffTORj^ 11 ?«= u 
at^^atwwTani^^Tiig 1 
^sn^wn alirtiqaaia sawatfia! 11 ^a n 
atom aai at P ^^Mi^ fwra^: ,i 

^aat N li^ ajitfa irf^mFafa i 
agaf^'TOifa^w^swirai ftsaii 

apg; a^ fiaaft *n^ mfa umn 1^ 11 s’? n 

^W|a^r^ 5 r^: aai^ 1 

5 Raa^iIiai^RfjaaNN*twiUai 11 8 ? « 
a^Ritai gaNgian am 5 E il ! FaP^<H*i 1 
all: jwtFSRi: 5 Kl<fetlii gaigatFN^: 11 88 11 
anwMtapml : agraaf^: i 

I^ 118811 



tt 8S It 

ffir: I 

ssaifiRa^a^^m^4! » 8s # 

‘ft 8a ft 
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N> N4 N. 

j^fTanw gp^fWii *a^5n: h jjo n 

?!T I ' 

w: ^ g^ irn ^M^i i^m: iiii'di 

N>> 

JTi^: u R tr ^ i^^: i 
'gR?n§fii5ii?«H ^ m g3[i II !|s? II 

fnfngr?!^ ^prenrewfw i 

^ M^ii 

^ 

^ 3[^iFn 5 ^»i!c*isk;pi i 

. ,y- .. 

^!RWT §eiw I 

35[^5rl€R^ ii i^ii n 

- in n nnni - ^-L - n i r i^ f7 1 rn *i - ■ i ii t i i -ii i i w ... 

?iwi«[»3c?T ?nia i«sj?r iwr^ww?! ii n 

s» 

^ rarara m n%?i figr^Jigw: i 

1insn3[ii2r^:^3n5««|j^3n^ iiii®ii 

wnwnRS : i 

^gUT^fewiTrWst il !^c |i 

?1?T: ■SIITTOI^ ^sxil ^ I 

im^siffl^zig: 8i|£ii 
*iranH 
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ON THE NYATA SYSTEM OF PHILOSOPHY. 

( Continued from page 40.^ 

Whilst Kandda, in his rhetorical section, gives the 
framework for a set harangue, to be delivered without 
interruption, GaiUama supposes an opponent, and a 
chairman, or Speaker of the House. In his first apho- 
rism, (see the ‘^ Logical Aphorisms of Gotama," publish- 
ed in Calcutta, p. 2 j Colebrookc’s Essay, p. 265 ; or 
Ward^s “ View, &c, of the Hindoos,” v. 4, p. 289,) he 
sketches, by an enumeration of the sixteen topics fol- 
lowing, -.vhat may be regarded as the natural history 
of a debate.” What is to be admitted a.s proof (pmm%a) 
having been pi’c-dctcrminod, and the subject of dis- 
cussion (pmwii 03 ^a) having been mooted, the impartial 
chairman, not having yet heard the arguments, is in a 
state of doubt {sa/f^mya)^ both as to what is the fact of 
the matter, and also as to there being any sufficient 
motive (pmyojc&m) for entertaining the question. The 
asserter of the proposition explains the importance of 
the question, which furnishes the motive for entertain- 
ing it % and he supports his own opinion on the matter 
by citing examples (^rishtd^di^ sufficient, he conceives, 
to make out an e^blished case (^iddhdnta).. An op- 
ponent ris^, ahxi takes . the reasoning to pieces (avay-^ 

form of the five- , 

mteb^ediffiscbumej mi to^^how its insufficiency 

The first , speaker m^es a refutation of these 

objections^- and confiOTatioa ^irf^ya) 

df lm own potilidu. ^ Thi. qhjei£?fej^ who. hdinsr. bv hypa« 


thesis, in the wrong, is of course obstinate, begs that a 
fair discussion uiay be allowed; and he pro- 

ceeds to offer a wrangling rejoinder (jcdpco) ; and, in 
default of better arguments, he brings forward cavils 
(vitanda), fallacies {hetwdbhdsa), ambiguous expres- 
' sions, and such-like disingenuous artifices {chhala). By 
these unworthy piococ-, lings he lays himself open to the 
confutation ( jdti) to which a reasoner is liable who 
evidently contradicts himself, and the assembly being 
no longer disposed to listen to him, he is voted a nui- 
sance, and finds himself in the predicament of being re- 
buked {nigmha-sthdna) by the president, who puts him 
down, and declares that the Ayes have it.” 

Kandda's six cotogories belong, in the foregoing enu- 
meration of topics, to the head of prameya — ^things, 
the existence of which is to be proved. 

After the rhetorical section of TTur text-book, we come 
to the chapter on Fallacy, or the mere appearance of 
a reason” {hetwdbhdsa). The examples, as might have 
been expected, are all regarded as being “extra diction- 
em,” and the refutation is made to turn on the citation 
of instances in which there is avowedly present or avow- 
edly absent that property, the existence of which in 
the subject (paksha) is in question. — “That which cer- 
“tainly possesses the property in question,” says our 
text-hook, “is called an instance on the same side ("sa- 
paksha); as the culinary hearth, in our example. 
“ That which is certainly devoid of the property in ques- 
“ tion is called an instance on the opposite side {vi-pak- 
sha) ; as the great deep lake, in the same example.” 

The f;o‘-r‘cj-':p;> !4:- to Bacon’s instantimeon^ 

vmienteB “ quae in efidem natur4 conveniunt, per ma- 
“ terias licet dissimillimas.” The vi-paksha answers to 
the instantim “quae natura datS, privantur”-r-(Organum. 
Lib. 2. Aph. xi. and xii) 

The five kinds of allegation that present merely the 
semblance of a reason (hetiudbhdsa)^ are specified as fol- 
lows: — (1) that which wmuld prove too much “(sav^/a- 
“ bhichdm) ; • (2) that which would prove the contradic- 
“tory {vimddhd); (3) that than which there is a 
“ stronger argument on the other side (saipratipaksha) ; 

“ (4) the inconclusive (asiddhd ) ; and (5) tft self-refuted 
“ (bddhUa)f “ The alleged reason which would prove 
too much,” (sa-vyahkhchdrdt — i e. which wanders away 
to cases where the property is absent, instead of being 
exclusively predicable in cases where the property is 
present,) is described as " that which has several conclu- 
sions” (beside the one wanted.) “As, for instance, if 
“ one should say, * The mountain is fiery, becsause the 
“exigence of the mountain is capable of proof,' ” (the 
reason assigned would be liable to this objection,) “be- 
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cause the capability of having its existence proved, be- 

longs (equally) to a lake, which is characterized by the 
absence of fire.’' 

The result of this, translated into the language of 
European logic is this, that in such a case an opponent 
would deny the supressed premiss, essential to the vali- 
dity as an argument — viz. that “All that is demons- 
trable is fiery” — ^tbe truth of which is a question not of 
formal logic but of fact — a question to be determined 
by inductive investigation. If the suppressed premiss 
be merely that “ Some things demonstrable are fiery," 
then of course the middle term is not distributed. 

It is obvious (see Whately’s Logic, Book 8, § 1.) that 
it is impossible, in the case of a fallacy propounded as an 
Enthymeme, to tell whether the fallacy is in the form 
or in the matter ; but there is no doubt that our text- 
book views it as residing in the matter, seeing that what 
is brought forward, in refutation, is an instance designed 
to disprove the universality of the suppressed major. 

Under the same division of fallacies our text -book 
places two other varieties — ^thar in which the reason 
alleged is “not common” (asddhdmna), being a pro- 
perty of the subject under consideration and of nothing 
besides; — ^and that which is “non-exclusive” (anupasan- 
hart). Of the former the example given is, “ Sound is 
eternal, because it has the nature of sound” ; on which 
our text-book remarks that “ the nature of sound resides 
“in sound alone, and in nothing else, whether eternal or 
“non-eternal.” This fallacy corresponds to what has 
been ungallantly termed “ Ladies' logic” — the pro\dng 
of a proposition by re-as.-oriirig it — “ It is so.” — “ Why?” 
— “ because it is so.” Of the other variety, the example 
given is, “ Everything is non-eternal, because the exis- 
tence “ of everything is capable of proof.” To this our 
text-book objects, that “since everything is taken as 
the subject of the “proposition, nothing is left to furnish 
examples,” by means of which the trutli of the asser- 
tion might be tested. This view of the matter is taken 
under the impression that truth can be ascertained only 
by an induction of examples ; the Naiydyikae agreeing 
rather with Mr. Mill than with Mr. Whewell on this 
point. 

Of the second class of fallacies we find the following 
example — “Sound is eternal, because it is created” — 
an argument to be rejected, according to our text-book, 
“because the fact of its having been created implies, not 
“eternity, but the negation thereof,” In this case the 
denial of the major, viz,, that “ Everything created is 
eternal,” r^s on the ground that the very reverse is the 
feet Whether sound be created or uncreated, is a dis- 
puted point among Indian philosophers, — the Gram- 
marians, of course, taking the side in the dispute which 


tends most to exalt the .-lilj i* of their own 

science. 

As an example of the third class of fallacies, we are 
told that if one should argue that “ Sound is eternal, 
“because it is audible, as the nature of sound {mhclaUva) 
“is (by both parties admitted to be,)'’ it might be argu- 
ed with equal force, on the other side, that “ Sound is 
non-etemal, because it is a product — as a jar is.” 

Wherever there appears to be an equiponderance of 
arguments, the case is of course one for further enquiry 
into facts. As for the example just quoted, a Buddhist 
would dispose of it by denying that anything exists in 
reality answering to the term mhdatwa, “ the abstract 
nature of sound.” Granting that there were , such a 
thing, and that it were eternal as here assumed, there is a 
fallacy of equivocation in the attribution to it at once of 
the terms “ audibleness” and “ eternity.” The term 
sahdatwa is audible, like other words, only in the sense 
of what is called in the Logic of the schools its supposi- 
tio matermlis (the anulw^ra^a of the Sanskrit Gram- 
marians) — ^in so far as it is a pronounceable collection of 
vowels and consonants ; but it is held to be eternal in 
quite a different sense-— in the sense of its being an ab- 
stract entity— in which sense it is no more audible than 
is the abstract nature of a jar, or any other kindred 
pseudo-Platonic Universal. 

The fourth class of fallacies, that of the inconclusive 
askldha) is sub-divided into three kinds, (1) “where 
there is not established the existence of any such locality 
as that where the property is alleged to reside” (dsmyd’- 
siddka ) ; (2) “ where the inconclusiveness is apparent 
“from the form of the expression” ; 

and (8) “ where invariableness of concomitancy is not 
I established,” As an example of 

the first kind, our text-book suppo.sos one to argue rliar 
“The sky-lotus is fragrant, because the “ nature of a lo- 
tus resides in it, as in the lotuses of the lake.” And it 
is remarked that “tlie sky-lotus which is here (alleged 
“ as) the locality (of the nature of a lotus) does not 
exist.”— Mr. Mill (Logic, voL 1, p. 200,) treating of the 
nature of Definition, has the following remarks, which 
noticeably illustrate the case in hand. 

He says : — 

Let thiv for instance, be our definition; A dragon is a serpent 
‘^breathing Same. This proposition, considered only as a definition, is 
“indisputably con-eot. A dragon as a serpent breathing flame: the 
“word meam that. The tacit assumption, indeed, (if there were any 
“such understood assertion,) of the existence of an object with pror 
“perties corresponding to the' definition^ would, in the present instance 
“ be f(dse. Out of this definiUon we may carve the premisses of the 
“following syllogism 

“ A dragon is a thing which breathes flame. 

But a dragon is a serpent j 
From which the conclusion is 
Therefore some serpent or serpent!? breathe flame 
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An uaesceptionable syliogisni, in the first mode of the third 
figure, ill ^vhich both premisses are true, and yet the conclusion false; 
*• which eveiy logician knows to be an absurdity. The conclusion be- 
ing false, and the syllogism correct, the premisses cannot be true. 
But the premisses, considered as parts of a definition, are true : there 
'‘is no possibility of controverting them. Therefore, the premisses 
" considered as parts of a definition cannot be the real ones. The 
^'‘real premisses must be : 

“A dragon is a really existing thing which breathes flame : — 
A dragon is a really existing serpent : 

“ Which implied premisses being false, the falsity of the conclusion 
presents no absurdity.’* 

The example given of an argument “ the inconclu- 
siveness of which is apparent on the face of it,” is the 
following ; “ Sound is a quality, because it is visible, as 
colour is — ^in the case of which argument, we are told, 
every one would perceive at once that “ visibility does 
"not reside in sound, for sound is roco;>!.;z-d by the 
“ hearing ” (not by vision). This is the case of noto- 
rious falsehood in the minor premiss. 

The third case in this class, viz., the case “where in- 
'• variableness of concomitancy is not established,” ex- 
hibits an approach to a recognition of the formal neces- 
sity of the distribution of the middle term ; — ^but, as 
treated, it falls under the head of the procedure “ a dic- 
to secundum quid, ad dictum simpliciter.” The example 
given is the following : — “ The mountain must be smoky, 
because it is fiery ;” whereupon our text-book remarks 
justly, that thmgs maybe ignited, like a red-hot iron 
ball, without being smoky ; and, less justly, that smoke 
can be looked for only where “ wet fuel ” is in the way. 
The term upddhi (“a special cause for a general effect’ 
— ^Wilson’s Diet.) answers to the “quid” in the “dic- 
tum secundum quid.” 

Of the last kind of fallacy treated of, the futile or self- 
o^nti-adictory, the following is given as an example : — 
Fire is devoid of heat, because it is a substance, as a 
jar is.” In this case, says our text-book, the alleged 
proof is defeated by the opposition of a thoroughly as- 
certained one — for we know, by the evidence of our 
senses, that “fire is hot.” — ^If we did not the argument 
is not the less a non sequitur. 

Having thus pursued Fallacy down to its lowest hi- 
ding-place in sheer nonsqnse, our text-book goes on to 
cite Comparison a^ a separate kind of proof. We agree 
with the Sdnkkya in declining to recogni^ this as a 
special kind of proof so we pass it over, and proceed 
to ;-“Tes&hohy-!' (iabdaX ■«fMch is defined as “the word 
of (to te, received.as an authority). Here 

il ih^!8^i^^^intior',ah;,mqT|ay.k^ of big. 

the greatest moment in pur dealings 
with.Hinda thia^er^,. ami a question in regardito which 
we fear their notion^ areiat present of the crudest. 
Put-tex%bdpk-;*ijest proceeife 'to. 'some, pos^deratioog 


about the nature of language, indicating the place in the 
system for the Pliil'j'Oidiy of grammar: — and then come 
sqme of the Qualities which we have already remitted 
to the province of P-voi'oV.gicirl and Ethical science ; 
our text-book itself here rcmiarking that “the eight 
qualities in the list, beginning with “Intellect, belong 
to soul only.” 

The last of the qualities, viz. Faculty (smshdra) is 
said to be of three kinds, viz. (1) Momentum ^(vega ) ; 
(2) Imagination (lMvan£) ; and (3) Elasticity {sthiii- 
stMpaka). It seems strange to class together things so 
seemingly different as these three. Our own view of 
the classification, (which those pandits that we have 

got to understand us seem to concur in,) is this that 

for the production of such an effect, or the establish- 
ment of such a product, as a jar, two causes at least 
must co-operate j viz. the maker «and the material 
for the clay may be said to make the jar, as reasonably 
as the potter can be said to make it. So again, in order 
that there may be Perception, both the Mind and an 
external Object must co-operate. But equally in the 
case of the Mind’s exerting the faculty of Menmry, 
a bent bow’s righting itself on the removal of the strain, 
and of a body s continuing its course after disjunction 
from that which originated the motion, an agent is recog- 
nized as operating by itself. Looking at the etymology 
of the word sanskdTa—{sam “with,” and hri “do”)— 
one might imagine the word to be better fitted to ex- 
piess what is done, by the mind, &c. in co-operation with 
nomething else, than what is done without such co-opera- 
tion : but occasionally, in a compound verb, the separate 
force of the constituent elements is nearly as little obvi- 
ous as the character of the acid or tlie alkali in a neutral 
salt. 

Our text-book, having finally disposed of the two first 
categories— Substance and Qualitj'^,— reverts to tlie third 
that oi Action, which is defined as “ consisting in mo- 
tion.”— Here, as we stated before, we find the place, in 
the Nydya, system, for all the physical sciences depen- 
dent on the laws of motion. On the remaining four 
categones, (Community, Difference, lutiipate Eolation, 
and Non-existence,) it would be needless h^e to add to 
what has been already said. 

Now, reviewing the ground that we have gone over 
with the view of finding out its available points, we 
think we . have shown that the Nydya system furnishes ■ 
starting -points, from which the learned mind oHndia, 
may invited to a^ivance into the scientific paths of 
Chemistry, Zoology, Botany,. Geography, Geology, Astro- 
nomy, Psychology, EtMc% Mathematics, Formal Logic, 
the Philosophy of Jndhetion, Ehetori<^ andi Mechanical 
Philosophy, 
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Why we think the determination of these points a 
matter of some importance, and how we think they 
might be turned to practical account, we propose to set 
forth in a paper ''On the Prospects of India, Keligious 
rHpj Iiitallectiial.” — K. 

THE SAHITYA-DARPANA, 


MIRROR OF COMPOSITION. 


CHAPTER X. 

Tli& Beclamtion of Ornaments. 

He now declares the Ornaments, the occasion for 
treating of them having arrived, after the discourse on 
Faults^ Excellences anxl Styles^, the other accom^pani- 
ments of Poetry. 

TEXT. 

No. 631. Those non-permanent attributes of a word 
and its sense, that add to their beauty and aid the 
liavourf or the like,J are styled Ornaments, being like 
bracelets and the like that adorn the human form. 

• COMMENTARY. 

a. As bracelets and the like, by promoting the beau- 
ty of the person, advnntngci the man, so Alliteration, 
Simile and other figures, which, by adding to the beauty 
of word and sense, serve to aid the flavour or the like, 
are termed Ornaments. 

h. 'Non-permanent’ — i. e. their (the ornaments’) 
presence is not necessary like that of the excellencies, 
or the merits of Sweetness, Energy, and Por.splcuity (see 
Chapter VIII). 

c. Since of a word and its sense, the word becomes 
first tlie olyect of apprehension and then the sense, it is 
proper to speak first of the orntoents of word; and 
the semblance of Tautology, though an ornament of 
word and sense, being by the ancients defined among 
ornaments of word, he declares first. 

TEXT. 

No. 632. What at first sight appears to be the repe- 
tition of a sense, is called the Semblance of Tautology, § 
and this consists in the use of difierent words of the 
same appfirent impoH. 

* These are respectively treated of in the 7th, 8th and IHh chapters 
of the Saiiitya-Darpana. 

tThis Dr. Ballantyne’s rendering of the term TO (rasa), or Poetical 
Relish. Of this there are generally reckoned nine varieties, viz., the 
Erotic, the Comic, the Pathetic, the Furious, the Heroic, the Terrible, 
the Disgustful, the Marvellous, and the Quietistic, 

t This expression sipaas up all those sentiments that excite poetical 
delight, though. they are not fully developed, from the want of some of 
Its requisites, into ReHsh properly so called* See the Mirror of Com-* 
position (Bib. Ind), pp. and 132. 

§ Or Paronomasia of Synonyms. 


COMMENTARY. 
a. Tliis is an example ; — 

Jagantyapi sadapayadavyacli chetoharah ^ivah.” 

(He wdio has a serpent for his earring, on ivhose head 
is manifest the moon with the camphor-white rays, may 
the heart-ravishing Siva ever preserve the worlds !) 

Here, the compounded words (bhujanga- 

kundali), for example, seeming at first sight both to mean 
a serpent, bear the appearance of being t-:' but 

afterwards they come to convey a distinct sense, viz., 

' one who wears a serpent for an earring.’ In xrmemiH 
(p%adavyat) the ornament consists in thx seeming tau- 
tology of an action, for the seeming verb t n s rr q (payat) 
terminates in being recognized as (apdyat), the ^ 

(a) having coalesced in sandhi, or combination, with 
the ^ (F) of ^ (sada). Of the words 
(bhujanga-kundali), the former only admits of being ex- 
changed for a synoym ; of : fira : (harah Sivah) the 
latter only, and both of (gasi-^ubhra^^u). 

b. In the sentence ¥arr j^rf^rr Bhati sada 

*natya ’gah,” ' (A mountain shines by never bowing)/ 
neither of the seeming words ;arR (ddna) and tjjiUT: 

I (tyagah) can be exchanged. Thus the figure in question 
> is an ornament both of word and sense, inasmuch as it 
can partially endure an exchange of words. 

TEXT. 

No. 633. A similarity of sounds, notwithstanding a 
difference in the vowels is what is called Anuprasa, or 
Alliteration. 

I COMMENTARY. 

a. A -Imilariiy in mere vowels, not being striking, 
is not counted an embellishment. 

b. Anuprfisa (ojnu+pra+dsa from as to throw/ 
means etymologically, a throwing or setting together of 
words in an excellent manner, favourably to flavour. 

TEXT. 

No. 634 The Chheka is a similarity occuHng once 
and in more than one way among a collection of conso- 
nants. 

COMMENTARY. 

a. The Chheka — i. e. the ChhekAnuprasa; ^ 
h. Tn more than one w^ay’ — i. e. both m the nature 
of the sound and in the order of their succession. The 
similarity, for instance, in to: TO with' a difference of 
order is not the subject of this ornament. , 

c. This is an example of my revered father’s : — 

trS trS i 
vmt n 

* Wrongly divided in Roer’s edition— 
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Adava Takiiia-gandhauaiidhikurvan pade pade bliramai’aa 
Ayamctfi niandaoiaiidani Kaven-vari-pavanah pavanah. 
(Wafting the perfumes of the Vakula,"^ intoxicating 
the bees at every step, here blows softly and slowly the 
purifying breeze from the holy waters of the Kaveri.) 
There is here the recurrence of two combined conso- 
f nants in (gandlianandhi) ; of two separate, in 

(Kaveri-vari) ; and of many, in uot: 

(pavanah pavanah). 

cZ. ‘ Chbeka’ means skilful, and as being used by 
them, this figure is called the Chhekanuprasa, or the 
‘Alliteration of the skilful.' 

TEXT, 

JTo. 635. Similarity among a number of consonants 
in one way, or that occurring more than once (which 
distinguishes it from the above ornament) and in more 
than one way, or the same single consonant recurring even 
once is termed Vrittyanuprasa, or Harmonious Allitera- 
tion. 

COMMENTARY. 

а. ‘ In one way ' — i, e. in nature only and not in or- 
der too. ' In more than one way ’ — i. e, in order as well 
as in nature. In the expression ^even once' by the 
word ‘even' is implied ‘also more than once if possible.' 

б. The following is an example : — 

xrfziif: OT6 K TOf qr 

i M I wi rSwt cTreTTJ U 

“tlnmiian-madhu-gandha-mugdha-madhupa-vyadhtita-chti- 
tankura — 

Krid.ifc-koki!a-kakaU-kaIakalairudg{rna-karna-jwrarah 
Niyante paJhIkaih kat hanks thamapi dhyanavadhana-kshap^a- 
Prapta-prana-sama-samagaina-rasoilasairami vasarah.” 

(Hardly and with difiSculty are passed these days by 
the wandering lovers, enjoying the fancied bliss of the 
company of their sweethearts obtained but in the tran- 
sient- moments of meditative vision — these 'vernal days 
when the ear is tormented with the sweet confusion of 
the warbles of kokilas sporting on the mango sprays, 
which are shaken by bees allured by the scent of the 
overflowing honey.) 

In this exa'iTvple the two r's (?:) and 8's (g) are similar 
in. one way only, their order hot being the same. In the 
second line of the stanza the consonants ^ (k) and^ (1) 
recur inbre once and in the same order ; in the first line 
the^letter tr (t) recurs once and 'S5 (dh) more than once, 

liters ministering to the 
hefghte^g^f^ayonris (i e, styleadapted 

to thO'SerdimBnt) aytd the presmt ornam&iU is called 
^ it cpn^te in an excellent dispo- 

sition of words, in coufomitjr with that ; arrangement . 

’ ' f . =Hima«|opfa 


TEXT. 

No. 63G. When there is a similarity among corisonanis 
alone, as being pronounced by the same organ of speech, 
such as the palate, the teeth or the like, this is styled 
Srutyanuprasa, or Melodious Allitration. 

COMMENTARY. 

a. For example : — 

f§cr nr: * 

fegUTOT cnwiig^TT: ii 

‘ Drisa dagdham Manasijam jivayanti drisaiva jAh 
Yirtipakshasya jayinis tali stunio vama-lochandh.” 

(Them who with a look recall to life the mind-born god 
who was burnt by a look — we glorify the fair-eyed wo- 
men the conquerors of the fierce-eyed divinity [§iva ] ) 

Here, in the ivovds ^afnT (jivayanti) m: (yah) and 
grfuwl': (jayiuih) the consonants gj (j) and n (y) being utter- 
red from the same part of the mo'iMh, viz., the palate, are 
similar. ?v\ *. ’..l/*''' exemplified of the gutturals, 
dentals &c. And this is named Srutyanuprasa because 
of its being extremely ' f d to the ear (Iruti) of the 
man of taste. 

TEXT. 

No. 687. If a consonant, its predicament unaltered, 
together with the foregoing vowel, is repeated at the^end 
of words or lines, it is termed Antyauuprasa, or Final 
Alliteration. 

COMMENTARY. 

a. ‘Its predicament unaltered' — i. a joined, as the 
case may be, with an auusw^ra, visarga, vowel or another 
consonant. 

K And this is generally to be used at the 
end of verses or of words. Coming at the end of verses, 
this is illustrated in the /oMowf/Dy o/minc : — 
^TVrerTcTSfiferaiT??: mUt I 

“ Kesah kasa-stavaka-vikasah, 

Kayah prakatita-karabha-vilasah, 

Chakshur dagdha-varatakakalpam, 

Tyajati na chetah kamamaaalpam/* 

(The hair bears the appearance of a bunch of the Kdsa 
grass’^: the body herd; down and hunch-backed dkphys 
the beauty of a young camel's frame : the eyes are fac- 
similes of a burnt cowri : yet the heart quits notits exor- 
bitant desires.) 

c. Coming at, the end of words, this figure is itistanc^ 
in TFsk Mandam hasantah, 

pulakam vahantah &c.” 

(Sweetly smxhng, with their hairs erect with joy &e.) 

TEXT. 

No. 63S. A repetition of sound and sense when there 
is a difference in the mere purport, is , spoken of. as the 
Latfouprfea; 

^Sacaharusa Spontaneum. Wikom, 
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COMMENTARY. 

a. For example: — 

wm ^g g iS ca rg inl Fto« 


Sniera-rajiva-Kayane kim nimilite, 

Pasya nirjita-kandarpam kandarpa-vasagam-priyam’\ 

(Why hast thou closed thine eyes, fair lady with eyes 
like the smiling lotus ? behold thy love who surpasses 
Cupid, by Cupid brought to subjection.) 

Here though the meanings of the cases endings of the 
repeated words are different, yet the more important 
ideas of the concrete objects, conveyed by their crude 
portions are the same, hence there is here a case of the 
L^tanuprasa. 

b. In the example — “ His eyes are eyes indeed in 
whose presence will be this fair-faced one,’’ the second 
* eyes’ differs in meaijjing simply in being designed to im- 
ply a possession of such attributes as good fortune or the 
like. This, then, is also an instance of the same orna- 
onent though assuming here the character of what, in 
Greek Rhetoric, is designated Ploke, irXoKn. 

c. Or to take another example : — 




** Yasya na savidhe dayita dava-dahanas Tuhina-didhitistasya, 
Yasya cha savidhe dayita dava-dahanas Tuhina-didhitistasya.” 

( To him who has not his love by him, the cool-beam- 
ed mooTi. is u corfliJgraiioLi, and to him who has his 
love by him a conflagration is the cool-beamed moon.) 
In this example we have a repetition of many words. 

d. This figure is termed Ldtanuprasa from its being 
generally liked by the people of the country Lat;a.^ 

TEXT. 

No. 6S9. Anuprdsa (Alliteration) then is fivefold. 

COM-MEKTARY. 
a. The text is clear. 


TEXT. 

No. 640. The repetition, in the same order, of a col- 
lection of vowels and consonants, tlie sense, where there 
is one, being different is styled Yamaka, or Ehyme. 

COMMENTARY. 

a. In this ornament both the sounds repeated are 
sometimes significant and sometimes meaningless; some- 
times one of them has a meaning and the other, none ; 
hence is the clause ' where there is one’ inserted in the 
tesst, " la the same order’ — ^tbis implies that such repeti- 
tions as vim (damo moda) have no connection ^oith 


6. And this figure, consisting of the repetition of a 
word, a line, a half stanza and a stanza is abundantly 
divisable, because of the numerous ways in which the 
repetition of a word &c., may be made. 


c. A. part only is exemplified as folloivs : — 

sTOTvrnpTHTsicR ut: i 

H frfiSr n 

“ Nava-paiasa-palasa-vaiiam purah 

T i j./ P . . 1- ^ . 

Mridula-tanta-latantamalokayat, 

Sa snrabhim surabhim sumanobharaih.” 

(He saw before him the spring, fragrant with an 
exuberance of flov/ers, under whose influence the Palasa'^ 
forest had assumed a fresh foliage, the lotus was filled 
with manifest pollen and the tender ends of plants were 
fading.) 

Here we have the repetition of words. In toto xfo'SI 
(palasa paldsa) as also in (surabhim sura- 

bhim) both the sounds repeated are significant, in 
(latanta latanta,) the former is meaningless ; 
in TOU uttjt (paraga paraga,) the latter bears no sense. 
Similarly might the other cases be exemplified. 

d. According to the rule, viz., (cQ and^ (Q, ^ f^;) 

and sr Q>), H (Z) and ^ (r) are to be held the same letter 
in the Rhvme or the like,” there is no violation of this 
figure in this verse of Kalidasa srffTOoFiiT^ : 

(Bhujalatam jadatdmabald-janah.) 

TEXT. 

No. 641. When one construes a speech of another in 
a sense different from what is intended, by a Paronoma- 
sia or a change of voice, it is termed Vakrokti or crooked 
speech, and is twofold according as it is founded on 
the one or the other. 

COMMENTARY. 

а. ‘ Twofold’ as being Paronomastic Crooked Speech 
and Accentual Crooked Speech. 

б. For ox-amplcs of these two hinds in their order 

|u ’ — m 

vm twt: TFjftiTrrR vrmin i 

faggswatnrre: iiifctaHw;’ ii 

“ ‘Ke yidyam?’ — ‘Sthala evasamprati vayam’ — ‘Praano vise- 
sh^srayali.’ 

‘ Kim br^te Tihagah sa va pbanipatir yatraati supto harih’? — 

‘ VAma ydyam’ — ‘Aho vi^mba-rasikab-kidrik ^aro vai-tate 
Yenfemasu viveka-adnya-manasabpnmsweva yo^idbhramab!” 

“Who (Aw) are you V— flaying vfon the 
which vneans water also, the ad^esseea reply — ‘For- 
sooth, we areou the ground just now.’ / Nay my question 
is touching the pariacidariiy (viseaha) ofytnir caste or 
country! * What says the bird (®i) or the lord of the 
serpents {ksha) on whom 'Vishnu is sleeping?’— ‘You 
are perverse {vdma')— Aha,, how fond is cupid of delud- 
ing people — ^this man, robbed of all discrimination, 
mistakes us meu for women {vdmd) !” 


* The upper part of Dekhin, Mr or Larke, Wilson. 


* Butea Frondoga. Wilson. 
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Here ia tlie word viksha there is a ' Paronomawsia 
M itii dirision’, as viseskay divided into vi suxdSesha comes 
to be connected with the two meanings of 'bird’ and 
' serpent/ la the other instances there is that ' without 
division/ 

'' la tlie season noisy with the Kokila’s warbles and 
" delightful with the blooming mango plants, her heart 
grie'v'Gs not ( na duyate ) to have abandoned her offend- 
ing lover'' 

Here the negative (na) used in the sense of denial 
by one of the fair friends of the lady, is by another con- 
strued into an affiimative signification through an in- 
terrofjafAve change of voice, thus — ^GHeves not her 
heart /—it does/ 

P. D. M. 

(To he- continued,) 

MANFS BULL. 

Ia the Journal of the German Oriental Society, Vol. 
TI , Fasciculus III, Dr. Weber observes, in a foot-note in 
page S03 of his translation of the 1st Book of the Sata- 
patha Brahmana, that Dr. A. Kuhn compares the Bull 
of Manu witli the Grecian Minotaiirus ; and adds, truly 
enough, that the resemblance is obvious, but that the 
detailed comparison is attended with considerable diflS- 
eulties. 

It appears to me that points of resemblance will 

multiply and difficulties decrease if we compare the 

.li.ul of Muuu not with the Minotaurus, but with his 

/ » 

lather the Bull of Minos. In the Satapatha Brahmana 
(Book I., Adhyaya I., Brahmana IV.), it is written : 

Manu had a bull Into him liad entered a voice that 
rtLw Asuras and Ficnd.-^. With lus snorting and bellow- 
ing tlo Asuras and Eaksiia.sas were ever trodden under 
toot. Then the Asuras said among themselves, Alas ! 
this bull worketh us woe : how may we now prevail 
over him 1 Now Kilata and Akuli were the chief priests 
of the Asuras : and they said, Surely Manu is faithful : 
now shall we know it. They went to him, therefore, 
and said, 0 Manu, we will sacrifice for thee. And lie 
said, Wherewithal will ye sacrifice f And they answered, 
Even with this thy hull. And he said. Be it so. And 
the voice of the bull that was sacrificed went away and 
entered into Manavi, the wife of Manu/’ , 

, The Grecian legend tells us that Minos was the son 
of :Zeu§, ' in- his BuM-avatar, and Europa. He was a 
great; upon earth, and 

-shades. ,.Once, as. 
'he, was; saedlfcmg' of the Sea, he , prayed 
that a Wll h%ht Qb^ sea and promised 

to sa^ficb appeared, 

Big^Teda,- 


but Minos, struck with his beauty, spared him, and sa- 
crificed another in his place. The God of the Sea in his 
anger made the bull mad, and caused Pasiphae, the wife 
of Minos, to fall in love with the animal, by wiiom she 
became the mother of the Minotaurus, a 
monster with a human body and a bull’s head. 

There are several striking points of resemblance in 
these twm stories, quite sufficient to indicate a common 
origin fbr both. Manu, the Indian hw-gi\C'r,-< is, of 
course, the prototype of his Cretan namesake, the law- 
giver and king, whose name and fame were once in 
Greece almost what Manu’s are now in India. In the 
words of the Brahmana quoted above in translation, 
Manu had a bull (Ma^iorha vd 'rishahlia d$a) : Minos, 
himself begotten by a God in the form of a bull, prayed 
for and obtained a miraculous ball. Manu gave his 
bull to be sacrificed : Minos vowed ^to sacrifice his, but 
failed to keep his vow. The voice of the sacrificed bull 
entered into the wife of Manu, and tormented the As- 
uras and Fiends more grievously than befoi'e : the love 
of the bull that w^as spared from the slaughter inflamed 
the wife of Minos, and she became the parent of a mon- 
ster that lived upon the flesh of foreign youths and 
maidens. 

So much for the points of resemblance in the two 
legends. It shouh! be remembered that the Bull, the 
possession of which is attributed to both the Indian and 
the Cretan law-givc r. was in India the symbol of justice. 
As such, he is the favourite animal of Mahadeva, and 
in this form J ustice or Righteousness (Dharma) is repre- 
sented in the Sri-Bhagavat Purania (Book I. Ch. 17.), the 
four legs that support him being Mortification, Purity, 
Charity, and Truth. 

VI I. 55. Blit in tin.-’ i>a-y;i;re the buil id the Sun, according to Sajana; , 
the Moon, t ^ A’.-'-c'jhr, v,-: o-o i nr.? ■; doTj is the 

more probable one, as a night-scene is described (Indische Studien. 
Vierter B.ind. Drittos Heft, p, 3-13.). In either case the thousand horns 
are the light-benms, and the rising up from the sea is obvious. Is 
t^here any connection between light, as represented by horns, and the 
Minotaurus the bull-headed son of Pasiphae the daughter of the Sun ^ 
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siiProiJi i 

Nd 

•S 



utafsWTOr? I ^ Sqqt ifdWg ^IT I 

irrFBfi ^ xnf^gjnoi lira 

gafg wf5?ras!ra 
islifa fwpifjrafaw i 

WTI 

nfsrarlr uram^ jraJirar- 

in: g gq w i g sfq W^siT inff 

^arafTfaji^ i ^I^iB^ i sfg g igqra sR^srar affftail i 
fawira 1 5ni®T fafrofawT ^sn^tifatiraraT i iraafi 

iraf i a aa^T aig 

«rTaTa<3Rraa?:fe ^aifatara amawifraraa ^a^raia- 

s* X 

rail ^nw; i aTfai a n n a a T f ifara raatraig i aift 
a 5a3iiara7 jraHafngfar^ i §jafcj^5 


arafa aag i arawgiT ^ifuwra<.gRra acratraraTsa^a- 

'O V 

I i a ga a ^i a nraar f afe car vs^ aztsBi caaia ^^ 

. *> ^ - .. .. . 

i asraittayiaa a? rarar- 



afrarat a^ aratwa: i 
ararg araiarf^tr Ja^g^lafaTOraa inagl aan- 
aaraia ^ira a^asransrararairaaar rararafa^a- 

s» >» >i> 

^aar a aataa i a w a a f i arararaara anaaaa 

irsral I arafeaararlrjfa a ^a’la aar: afa- 
aaftfia ial^ra^aaBrawraifaaafaaaa i afearaiiB 
a afwsaifa laa a^ araraifawtarar afa- 
mm I aaa aaaratraaairRafig3i aa^ • 
aw^a a caa a fagfafa apa a i ra ra laiSati^a T ara- 
ara iaaa: laail i 
w: * araifaar i anaa^g; 

ararar- 

.fajpii^at-; ^ g^fa^aragaiiiranf^ j faf^%aria 










aa I afa fawsf^arararaarada a 
sB^agaarat fafTOafg; i ala^wsKa faarofaiia- 
ai aa a a igfa i aaraararafa fafasRaasRafafwaar 
srsaaa^gga^ i g i a iaaa w g Taaaai^ i araasafa^- 
anrai a«!d[irai|8ar|aiiaa»Tl i aa fa^awaa- 
^ raawf a ttBTaa ra Taara lfi r a aa aaaiara i aa^a* 

Nd X 

aara a lafwat a^jfbsi^a afasRaafsaa' faftra- 

>» \» 

araa: i araawaararafa warajaTar: iwaamrar- 
aa faaaca sR a s R g aa n a aaa raraaar i araarama- 


waaia i anara: 
afagsasBra a^- 


fraaarfa fating 




inrataara taanaa \ aaaata. 

X 

T*5aii ataa i rgarata^apaT^ i aarraiaaraiiw 
afasiasBaraa: i arpri a fj^as aTai wra r an fra i 

arafa araft ftilra arag saraaraara i tsrafa: 
gia^arai fair aiaftar aar i argirai lfa a i aT- 
aaig ar a g- ^a aaiar i ara?! ajifa^unraiaj’^ax 
aatfaara arararfar afaarfa i auifaraaaara- 
arl faaar arara i a^rfi atlfaTaaainaaii 
snaia'^^ i aaa^atflfH s B Tf a f fg rfta i aai^ 

r^. ^ n.r^. *>». ■■ .. '/ 

a: aaiara • aaiaartataaafaa asBaa aiTaaaita« 
aa: i ararg g ra t afarTrafa aig i a a n a al 
^INagsaa i araan^ aa a?ag aawa i afe aiafa* 
araa i i^jla i aita r fl raTa far a ig i,a laaa aaa- 
anarrafafaaaTaTai^ i ^ ^fri ^ sa^aiaMigT^ ^ aaa* 
aa^iga aaaaaiagaraaaaramaiaaaifaa^aaiai 
aar^ a?naa; ?aa a?agrT: aaimra aiaia aaia 
^aa fa afag?a ataaia i l aa i^aa mia T ^ a aai- 
fafa^ I a$ araftg gs r la ft^ irIMh: araaasR' 
aal f al i ^gtifafi.# ! t fgai 
i ^aiaraa t ai i i aaiaaa a iai afataif t a aam 
afearat aaifa? i aa ar araa r fa i aaaaaia 
airaaarana^ i f S i igaiw^tafaaiaila Strife 
arara aaiaa^aarag^ i a a na ^ iiparpaasaiaifa’ 
a^ 1 aialiH aar^ araiaaaRni i ^awaia 
a faaft aa a^ aai^a i a^a^ 
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i a wtdL U ishra T ws BWrif i 

g SHRIJWc^Wii T W ai g T srrw^ I HWT g q S RTa- 
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s» 


^ ^ ggT:im^ i 
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II ig gmrl it 
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«s 
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a%IIrIT I 
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fRRraa ftmaMSraraiT grar asa ?fi«t i nm atfeRraa 
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“'"y*?' '.,. ■iiTTVs*' i”"'?*”'?; ^ ‘*7 7^1 'jl' '■! 7'i'*? "^7 j I i ^-<V^ ”V" '^'”3T7'T? «, ■ f- 
fi<.<c)otii<^Tg Ta 4 tit; tiai riTciwj^°*3\tic6 i ^ifiT mg sT tca gg a^ strg- 


jarnsiT^ ^ t3n% i Jjfs aiT- 

fagre ^it o c iWHti^ Tsfqcg ai : ^ Hdi ^ I fipBTrS 

3 ^jwM^iMTsfas ii gig *i fern i Jif^^iHTOTsmTSfrratft t?RT^- 
F* t g r< ai R fa i nfeg ^rrsra^ rgshwirgru-iiKsiw'atiyeKirwgiQg 
gS T fdfdgfHwgi ^ Fafiadw g ffit i faiBrn rae w jih 

HHtfk fijifaH I *<iggiTrg q $f TggT rg^ fn jig ' iTrr g- 


^HT M litiiwga^^wgi T W ' gTCTH I gg a^ a q T ugdi i j r a'f T 
•Fj I #Fg ? ro f igiqafiia r fwg T Fg f H i m gi i FlgTO^ ' t} cRistr- 


HfSJf I g^ggrraBgTggpnfeiriF 
««iIdIi.Tf4 sJjrfHfegTwro ertsg 
gTgW srarag 5ii i FaF<5grw< t& ifir i 


mrsTfCRrgta- omameut, for the sameness does not pervade the whole 

V9 

TOT fs r^ OT - sentence and is therefore not striking. 

c »s r«v e T'TT'VT^ 

No. 64<S. When more than one sense is conveyed 
gror distinct words coalescing into indentiiy, it is termed 

Paronomasia or Coalescence (Slesha). And this is eiglit- 
% I ^ according to the coalescence of Letters, Affixes, 

^ Genders, Verbal Bases, Inflected Words, Inflections, 

TO Numbers and Tongues. 

rro tTOT^- ® 

COMMENTARY. 

,, ,r . C5. For examples in their order : — 

nro ^ 

tn^TOigwr m mt fgfTOrSRTm sf|mTOrnr i 

TOTOTO wmmBt si 

IRTirfej^T- Pratikulat^mupagate hi vidhaii 

Viphalatwameti bahusadhanata 
totohtot- ^ ^ 

e ' Avaiambanara Dina-bhartiirabhun 

TOHTOmr- 4.- 1 r u 1 1 

^ jSa patishyatah kara-saiias7amapi. 

(When Fate (or the moon) stands in opposition, an 

^ abundance of resources becomes fruitless: the Lord of dav 

-while falling, could not be held up by a thousand rays.) 

vidhcm there is a coalescence of the letters 

i and to of the words vidhi (fate) and vidhu (moon), tjiese 

letters being changed into an in the locative. 


^RT^TTOTOT U figfo tl 


THE SAHITYA’DARPANA, 


MIRROR OF COMPOSITION- 


(Continued from page 5Q.J 
TEXT. 

No. 64*2. When a sentence is formed of words which 
are the same in a variety of tongues, it is named Bhash£- 
sama, or Linguistic Sameness. 

COMMENTAHT, 

a. For instance this stcmza of mine : — 

, froife ^ » 

HaBjalarmani-mahjire kala-gambhire vihara-sarasi-tire 

Vicasa^ kelikire kimali dhire cha gandhasira-samire I ” 
th^ fair friend, take no, delight now in the 
gems sounding with deep mdody, in 
■ the tk^e, pleasure-lak^ m thy fondled parrot, 

waSiEig the perfume of sandal ?) 

This 'sl^^ jS tfo ^me in the Sanskrii^ Pr^irit, &u- 
rasetf, PrSdbr^ Ayi^nti, JJSgari^ and Apabhran^a tongues. 

Ihsudh a^Uflsnce howevdr, a3y"Satasam kaina 
ia^ani? p6et)L3-ihough the,w^ ■ 

the'' feuo 


&. fsKwr OTtaor: \ 

giTOOTf pi ^ pnfe: ii 

Kirana Harinankasya dakshinascha samiranah, 
Kantotsanga-jusham ndnam sarva eva sudhakirah.’* 

• (The beams of the moon, the breeze of the Southern 
quarter — all shed ainbrosia to those who are seated in 
the lap of their beloved.) 

We have here the coalescence of the kicifi and ha 
AFFIXES^^ in sudhdhirah (ambrosia-.sl'eu'liug;, kivah a-^ 
plural being formed by the oAditidh of the former to 
the verbal root krt, and, as singular, hy ihai of the 
latter. Besides, timre is also here a coalescence of num- 
bers from the singular and plural numbers assuming the 
same form in sarva -f and sudhdidrah. 

0. TO hto: TOgui i 

?ig TO TO TO HTOTOfefft H 
Vikasan-netramxMbje tatha tanvyah stanadvaji 
Tava dattam sadd modam lasat-teaia-hariiiL’^ 
(Those charmingly bright and tremulous eyes of , 
the slender'bodied lady that shine like blue lotuses^ 
and those breasts with the bright and tremulous neck- 
lace — ^may they ever be a source of delight to thee ! ) 

Here we have a coalescence of the neuter and feminine 
genders in.the epithet lasat-tardl^-Mn^ini which, neu-. , 
ter dual, applies to viJeasan-netra-nildhje (eyes shining 
like blue, lotuses) ; and, as feminine singular^^ to stawr 
dwefyt (couple of -breasts ). , There is also a coalescence 

* Both ol these fona p^ticips^ adjectives. _ ■ ■ . ' ‘ 

iM f Cplml) sam A (singular) ibajesco into sam hefore-fi«?tiF| 

according to the it4^ ^ - 
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of numbers in the said word and dattcm, which latter 
in the '' Parasmai-pada'’ is the dual imperative of dd 
(to give,) and, in the Atmane-pada'' the singuXax 
imperative of the same verb, 
d. ^ ^ ^ crafk \ 


A yam sarvani sastrani liridi jneshu clia vakshyati, 
Samarthy akridamitraiiam mit ranancha nripat majali. ’ ’ 

( This prince will carry all scriptures in his heart and 
expound them to the wise, will give sti-ength to his 
friends and destroy the power of his foes.) 

Here we have a coalescence of the BASES vah 
(to cut) and vach (to tell or expound) in vakshyati, and 
of krit (to cut) and kri (to do) in mdrd (creat- 

or, or destroyer of strength.) 



<r^ r* •s r' • •v 

vfccfriTtsrjrri^r; i 


‘ • Prithakartaswarapatram, 
Bhushitaniiist'sbaparijanarn deva, 
*\^ilasatkarenugahanam, 

Samprati samamavayoh sadanam,’’ 


we should have to hold a coalescence of inflected words 
in every case. 

g, IT « 

“Saiwasvain Hara sarvasya tvam bhavaclihedatatparali 
Nayopaka.rasammukhyama3’asi tanuvartanam.^’ 

[0 Hara (SlVcT) thou art my all, and busy art thou in 
liberating all creatures from this miserable mundane 
existence ; and thou manifestest thyself in a corporeal 
torm, the very presence of virtue and beneficence,"^] 
Here in the case of one sense 'Hara' is an address of 
Siva and the inflection is nominal ; in the other case it is 
formed from the root Ari (to plunder) by a verbal inflection 
So there is here a coalescence of inflections ; similarly 
in bhava &c. And this sort, though included under :.he 
coalescence of affixes, is separately mentioned from its 
peculiar strikingness, arising from the circumstance of 
its belong: ug to inflected forms of nouns and verbs which 
cannot be obtained by the addition of other affixes than 
those that take the name of inflection. 


(Oar houses, 0 king, are now literally alike — mine fill- 
ed with the distressful cries of children, thine with vessels 
of massive gold : mine with the whole family lying on 
‘.he with unnumbered attendants decorat- 

ed ; mine with holes filled with heaps of dust, thine 
thronged with majestic elephants.) 

Here there is a coalescence of inflected wobds 
(pada), not of mere bases, for when the compounds are 
analysed in relation to either of the two meanings, the 
inflections and composition (samdsajin each compound 
ary, in the ease of One sense, different from those in 
the (rise of the other : th(U is to say not only do different 
bases coalesce into Identdy hat different case-end- 
ings and different varieties of Coriiposition,^ 

/. And so — 



‘^NitanamdkuUbhavam labduair bhuri-sillraukhaih 
. Sadrise vanawriddhanam kamalanam tadikshane.’’ 

, [Her eyes are like lotuses full' grown in water, agitat- 
ed by greedy swarms of bees ; or (as the same words 
import) they are like the eyes of wild deer, overwhelmed 
with a multitude of arrows shot by the eager hunters.] 
—Here, although there is a coalescence in the words 
luhdhfXf (gr'eedy or hunter) and ^Urmkha (bee or arrow), 
there is admitted the coalescence of bases only, 
because of the sameness of the inflections in either of 
the coalescent words. Otherwise, L e. if 'we do not re- 
cognize a coalesenoe of bases in such copses as this, 

* Forixtstaace, the Bahuvxihi aad Tafepiu'usha ia pnthuk^i-taBwarapiJ: 


H feiSTg ff ' et g t gw gisT ii 

Mahade surasanclhamme 
Tamara samasangamagamaharane, 

Hara bahu-saranam tarn 
Chitta-mohamavasara Ume sabasa.” ! 

(0 thou light bestowing Um^ foster in me that fond- 
ness for the acquirement of knowledge, wished for even 
by the gods, and destroy that mental delusion that, on 
pverj occasion, creeps through many an object) 

As Mahdrdshtri this is turned into Sanskrit thns:-^ 
37^ Sfii Tff H^rntwrai i 

WCM ^ S’ TOST 11 

(Give me, O consort of Siva, a lovx* of virtue and destroy 
our fondness for the world that is born of ignorance. 
Tho\i h\\- sv.fuv-.-. 0 Goddess ! May my mental dark- 
ness be at once removed ! ) 

Here there is a coalescence of the two distinct 
tongues, Sanskrit and Mahdi-dshtri. 

text. 

No. 644, This. (Paronomasia), again, is threefold viz,, 
(1) that * with division,' (2) ‘ without division’ and (3) 
consisting of both these sorts combined, 

COMMENTAEY, 

a. These three divisions are to be recognized, ac- 
cording to propriety, under the said eight varieties. Or' 

* For men are thus enabled to purify themselves by contemplating 
thee, who in thy true ephitual nature art beyond human eoneeptipn! 
The following amiable advice of a deaion to his son is the other import 
of the stanza;— , ' ^ . 

‘^ Plunder thou the whole property of all, let^urder be tby chief busi- 
ness, drive oGf benevolence from thy presence and c^rry on a trade of 
persecution.’* y ' , . 
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we may exemplify Hlb first tvjo sorts in the folloiving 
stanza : — 

OT pratem 

1?: smrnm: 

irrar^ H g ^g i mv jBft ii 

Yeua dhwastamanobhaveua Balijitkayah piirastrikrito 
Y:A‘S, i‘.;.lv;\"' rviva -.ly -.) Gangancba yo ’dharayat 
Yasyahuh sasimachchliiro Kara iti stutyancha namamarah 
Payat sa swayamandhakakshayakaras twam sarvadomadlia- 
vah,’’ 

(May the Lord of Vmi ever preserve thee ! — He who 
de.?trc’yed the demon Andhaka and the deity of love, 
w’ho of old made a weapon of Vishnu’s body, who wears 
huge serpents for his necklace and bracelets, who bore 
on his head Gang^ descending from the heavens, whose 
head the deities declare ornamented with the moon and 
wdiose adorable name they celebrated as ^ Hara.’)^ 

Here there is a * coalescence with division’ in yena 
dhvMstamanohhavena (which, in the case of the other 
sense, is to be divided thus — yena dhivastam 

anah abhavena) ; and one * without division’ inA^- 
The third variety consisting of 
those 'with division’ and 'without division’ — for these 
, may be combined in the same instance — is not separate- 
ly exemplified, for fear of swelling the work. 

b. Here some say — the only case of the Paronoma- 
sia of words is the 'Pc.ronorll;l^^‘^ vdth division’ wherein 
, two woi’ds that are distinct, as being pronounced by dis- 
tinct efforts through a difference of accent in the shape^ 
of the acute or the like, coalesce in analogy to the lac 
and wood. Whilst that 'without division’ is no other 
than a Paronomasia of SenSe. In this the meanings 
coalesce, or are bound together, analog<jusly to a 
couple of fruits supported by the same footstalk ; for the 
>vord, in relation to both the senses, is one and the same, 
as being pronounced by one and the same effort, from the 
identity of the accent. And ow opinion that these tioo 
hinds, with and without division, are ParoTwniasice 
respectively of word cmd seme is reasonable indeed, 
for an ornament is the ornament of what it is set or found- 
ed, on ; the ornamented and the ornament being recogniz- 
ed, as in every day- life, as the place and what is placed.” 

V : do not admit For here, in the pro-^ 

the division of Suggestion, 

to 'a 'word or sense is 
the wc^ ,or sense in 
their other words, by the 

and disappearing with 
for ■'in- ■ 


stance, in Andhahadrshaya^zamW indentical in convey^ 
ing the tivo meanings of the demon so called and the 
Xddava family, for it is a maxim that a word differs 
from a difference of sense. Besides, since in the case of 
a ^ Paronomasia ivithowt division' ii is word that 
is suggested by the poet’s genius as the principal means 
of producing a striking effect, it is no other than an or- 
nament of word. And this is wanting in a 

composition of two dissimilar words, and it is the stiik- 
ingness that is reckoned as an embellishment. If the 
figure in question be held an ornament of sense because 
of its having an eye to the sense, then even such orna- 
ments as Alliteration and the like w^ould have to be 
ranked as ornaments of sense, for they too, as being in- 
tended for the heightening of the flavour, look to the 
sense. If you count it an ornament of sense, from the 
word’s being pronounced by one md the same effort, 
then in such a case as ' PratiHdatdmupagate hi Fi- 
dhau' (see § 643. a) you would be forced to admit an or- 
nament of sense notwithstanding the difference of words. 
Hence both the cases of Paronomasia, %oith and with- 
out division, must be classed as ornaments of worgi. 

d. Where however the Paronomasia is not destroyed 
even by an exchauge of words, there it is a case of 
Paronomasia of sense ; as — 

" From a slight cause they rise and from a slight 
cause they fall : 0 how exactly similar are the condi- 
tions of the wicked and the extremity of a balance.” 

P. D. M. 

( To he Continued, ) 

THE ETERNITY OF SOUND; 

A DOGMA OP THE MnIA'^’S.V. 

By Dr. Ballantyne. 

[From tho Benares Magazine, August, 1852.] 

At page SOS, vol. 1, of Mr. Oolebrooke’s ColUeted Es- 
says, where he is treating of Jaimini’s system of phi- 
losophy, the Mimdrisd, we read as follows : — “ In the 
first chapter of the lecture occurs the noted disquisition 
of the Mimdnsd on the original and perpetusd associa- 
tion of articulate sound with sensa” What this dogma 
means, and why the question forced itself upon Jaimini 
at the opening of his . work, we here propose to consider. 

“ The object of the MSinfinsA’’— to employ the words 
erf Mr. Colebrooke,-.-“is theiaterpretation-ofthe ITidos.” 
As he adds,— “Its whole scope is the ascertaanmsnt of 
duty.” This is declared in the opening aphorism, which*, 
interspersing an explanatory comment, we may render 
as follows : — ^“.‘Well, then, [0 student^, since thou hast 
read the Vedas while residing in- the &mily of thy pre- 
ee|)tqr,J therefore.' a dtegre to kafow. Duty [which .knowr 
. * ' ' ' ' ■ ' ■ ' 
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ledge, without further aid, thou wilt scarcely gather from 
the texts with which thy memory is stored, ought now 
to be entertained by thee].”* But what do you mean 
by“ Duty V — enquires the student. To expound the 
entire import of the term would be difficult, if not impos- 
sible, at the outset ; so Jaimini, following the recognised 
method of laying down a “characteristic” (laJcsJuma), 
by which the thing, though not fully described, may be 
securely recognised, declares as follows : — “ A duty is a 
matter which may be recognised [as a duty] by the in- 
stigatory character [of the passage of Scripture in which 
it is mentioned As Mr. Colebrooke observes — “Here 
duty intends sacrifices and other acts of religion ordained 
by the Vedas. The same term ( dharma ) likewise signi- 
fies virtue, or moral merit ; and grammarians have dis- 
tinguished its impiart nccoi'-ling to the gender of the 
noun. In one (the masculine), it implies virtue ; in the 
other (neuter), it means an act of devotion. It is in the 
last-mentioned sense that the term is here employed.” 
We may add, in explanation of this, that the discussion 
of the gender of the word was provoked by Jaiminfs 
choosing to employ the masculine form (as may be 
observed in the original aphorism given in the note), 
instead of the neuter. To the query, why Jaimini was 
guilty of this grammatical solecism, one of his com- 
mentators coolly replies,-*- “ take [and be content with] 
as the reason thereof, the fact that he [Jaimini] is a gi'eat 
sanctified sage, — [and therefore entitled to give the word 
what gender he pleases].” Arguments of this lofty Pope 
Hildebrand order, which were doubtless rolled out with 
unction et ore rotmido, in the palmy days of Hinduism, 
the Brd,hmans now-a-days are most amusingly ashamed 
of ; — those pf them, at letist, wlio are not prepared to 
cordially in a broad grin over the “ bumptiousness” 
of the pretension. 

Whilst Jaimini contents himself with giving, in the first 
instance, a 'characteristic' by wffiich duty may be 
recognised, his commentator supplies an account of its 
nature, — e. what constitutes that a Duty to wliich the 
characteristic in question belongs. According to him, 
what constitutes anything a Duty is “ the fact of its not 
producing more pain than pleasure — [or, in other words, 
its being calculated to produce more pleasure than 
pain].” The agreement of this with the Benthamite 
definition of the Useful is noticeable. Another thing 
which we wish here to take an opportunity of noticing, 
is a correspondence, in point of terminology, between 
the systems of the East and of the- West. That which 
constitutes anything what it is, was called by Plato its 
Idm. Aristotle disliked the term ; and he sought to 
convey -the same meaning by a term which the School- 

* t ’wr. « s b 


men rendered Form. Bacon adopted the -word Form 
in this sense, and the exactly corresponding Sanskrit 
word — viz. swampa — is the one here cinpi •yc-1, and 
generally employed,, to convey the notion of what is the 
abiding cause of a thing's being what it is. When it 
Hindu writer, at the opening of a treatise on anythingy' 
says “ I shall declare the laksliana and the swaHqM of 
the thing in question,” he means to say, that he will tell 
first how we are to recognise the thing as the thing that 
we are talking about, and that he will tell next — all 
about it The laksliana is the mark on the sealed pack- 
age, by which we recognise it among other packages ; — 
the sioarupa is the contents of r |» ‘.ck The reason 
why we think it worth while to advert to the import 
of the phraseology in question is this, that we ourselve.s 
once took a good deal of pains unprofitably to reconcile 
these two terms with the “genus” and the “.specific 
difference” which together make up the “definition” 
according to European logic. The one set of terms and the 
other, however, belong to different aspects of thought. 

To return to Jaimini: — having intimated that the 
cause of our knowing anything to be a duty was simply 
an instigation, in the shape of a passage of Scripture 
holding out the promise of a reward for the performance 
of a given act, he next thinks proper to show how no- 
thing else coidd be the evidence for it. “ An examina- 
tion,” he says, “ of the cause of [our recognising] it 
[ — ^viz, a duty, — is to be made] — and he explains, 

as follows, how our organs of Sense cannot supply .the 
fevidenee of it. “ When a man's organs of sense are 
rightly applied to somotliing extant, that bhth of know- 
ledge [which then takes place] is Perception, — [and this 
Perception i.s] not the cause [of our recognising a duty], 
because the apprehension [by Uie senses] is of what is 
[then and there] existent, [ — which an act of Duty is 
not\r’\‘ Since Perception is not the evidence of a thing's,, . 
being a duty, it follows, according to the commentat(>r, 
that Inference, or Analogy, or anything else, “ which 
has its root in Perception cannot be the , evidence ; 
and, consequently, precept— express or implied— is the 
only evidence of a thing's being a duty. . ' . ' 

But here the doubt presents -itself, whether .‘the evi- 
dence in favour of a thing's being a duty may not be 
as fallacious as is the evidence of the* senses. Accor- 
ding to the objector,— “after words and meanings have 
presented themselves, since the connection between .the_ 
two is one devised by mm, — consisting, as it does, of the 
conventions which man has devised, — ^therefore, as^sense- 
knowledge wanders away from truth when it mistakes 

fTei Pifa au dfe : \m . ** 

m\i 
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iriotaier-i/pearl for silver, so language is liable to part 
companj with veracity in matters of assertion, and 
consequently the instigatory nature of a passage which, 
being couched in words, is liable to be misunderstood, 
cannot be the instrument of certain knowledge in res- 
^pect of duty.” Jaimini, in reply, denies that this doubt 
affects the evidence of Scripture. ^^But the natural [ — 
i. e. the eternal and not conventional — ] connection of 
a word with its sense, is [the instrument of] the know- 
ledge thereof, and the intimation [of Scripture which is] 
given in respect of something imper- 
ceptible. This [acc(n’t]iiig to our opinion as well as that] 
of Badarayarta [the author of the Veddnta aphorisms] 
is the evidence [by means of which we recognise a duty,] 
for it has no respect [to any other evidence — ^such as 
that of sense].’*^* Assertions in regard to ordinaiy things, 
such as the assertion that there is fire in this or that 
place, meet wdth credit, because people have oppor- 
tunities of verifying such assertions by ocular inspection. 
This is not the case with regard to the assertion that 
this or that act is a duty ; and therefore Jaimini, — ^in 
the absence of the possibility of verification, — rests the 
evidence of testimony, in the case of Scripture, on its m- 
fallibility. The mention of the name of B4dar£yana 
(who. is the same as Yy^sa,) in " Vn goes 

to prove that Jaimini’s work, ihe pdrm-mimdnsd, 
not antecedent in time to Yydsa’s %ttam-m%mdnsd. Mr. 
Colebrooke’s rendering of the terms pa'rva and uttara 
by “ prior” and ” later” ( — see Mssays, vol. i. pp. 227 and^ 


tion. This he w^as obliged to do in order to remove the 
Yedas beyond the imputation of that fallibility which 
attaches to all that is devised by man. The eternal 
connection between a word and its sense, the commenta- 
tor here remarks, ''is dependent on the eternity of 
Sound ," — seeing that if Sound were not eternal, then 
words which consist of sound could not be eternal, nor 
consequently could the relation of such to their signifi- 
cations be eternal. Being compelled, therefore, to de- 
monstrate that sound is eternal, Jaimini, in pursuance 
of the established method of procedure, first grapples 
with the arguments which, primd facie, might seem to 
countenance an opposite view of the matter. The first 
objection to the eternity of Sound is its being made by 
effort. Thus, according to Jaimini, "Some [ — viz., the 
followers of the Ny£ya — ] say that it is a product, for, 
in the ease of it, we see [the effort made for its produc- 
tion]”^* Jaimini is far too secure in the strength of his 
own position, to be under any temptation to stop the 
mouths of objectors before they have said their say. 
Half a dozen objections he allows to be tabled against 
the eternity of Sound, the second of them being 
"Because of its transitoriness, — because "beyond a 
moment, it is no longer perceived.” Moreover, the Nai- 
yayikas contend, in the third plfu.o, tliat sound is not 
eternal, because it is stamped as factitious by the usage 
of language, — "Because of [our employing, wdien we 
speak of sound,] the expression ' mahing! When you 
talk of making something, as a jar for instance, you talk 


295 — would seem to have led Dr. Bitter to suppose 
t.hat J aimini’s system was the earlier in order of publica- 
tion. Dr. Bitter says (at p. 376. voL iv. of his History of 
Pbilosopliy, — Morrison’s version — ) that "according to 
Oolebrooke, the adherents of this school may be divided 
into the earlier and the later”, — and then he goes on 
to speak of " the older and genuine Yed^nta — but in 
fact the terms "prior” and "later” refer not to time but 
to the divisions of the Veda wdiich Jaimini and Vyasa 
respectively expQund,— the latter directing his attention 
to, the tfpanishads, pr theological sections, which stand 
The word . minidnsd, means " a seeking 


to. understand” and the mimdnsd is "a 

.skiing the prior (or ritual portion of the 

the- is "a seeking to 
(of Ih^logical portion of the Ve^ 
short, to speak grain- 
hut Shq^^hthU 

;• seen^detpes that;the 'connection' 

a word^^ii is dependent oii human ednven- 

^ ^ 


of something that has a commencement, else where w^'ere 
the need of its being made ? Fourthly, according to the 
Nn-ydyik.o^, the alleged eternity of Sound is incompatible 
with its undeniable multeity and the fact that mul- 
teity does belong to it is inferred “ From its being 
simultaneously in another person [occupying a different 
place from some first person whom it also affeets].”§ Ac- 
cording to the explanation of the- scholiast, " The scope of 
the present objection is this, that ah argument wdiich 
establishes the etmiity of sound will equally establish 
unity ; and thus we sh'^uld have to admit that a 
numerically single and eternal entity is simultaneously- 
present to the senses, both of tho$e near and those far off; 
— which is an inconsistency ” And the Kaiy^ikas infer 
that Sound is not eternal* because, " Also, of the original 
and altered foms ”.[j of word%-^ cmiditibn in'comr , 
patible with the changelessness of ^eternity ; — and,,final- 
ly, because, " Also, by a multitude of makers there is an 
augmen^tion of it”^ A thousand 3amp% rendering a 
jar manifest, do not make the jar seem larger than a 

t mi 
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single lamp does ; jet a thousand persons uttering a 
sound in concert, make a greater sound^ 

than one person does ; so this must be a case not o^ani- 
festing a previously existent sound, but of making one. 

Before stating the arguments in support of his mm 
view, Jaimini addresses himself to the refutation of the 
foregoing objections ; and antecedently to this also he 
judiciously seeks to narrow the ground of contention by 
determining how far both parties agree. But alike,” 
he says, is the perception thereof,”^ — according to 
both views, — both agreeing that the perception of 
Sound is only for a moment, whatever difference of 
opinion there may be as to sound itself being momen- 
tary. But though acquiescent so far as this point is 
concerned, J aimini cannot allow that the sound which 
we perceive for the njpment was produced at the mo- 
ment. He explains : — Of this [Sound], while it really 
exists, the noii-pcrcoption at another time [than that 
when the sound is perceived] is due to the non-applica- 
tion [of a manifester] to the object [ — the then unheard 
sound].”f In like manner a jar, seen by a flash of 
lightning, is not then produced, nor does it cease to exist, 
on ijis ceasing to be perceived. The same jar may be 
manifested for another moment by a subsequent flash. 
According to the commentator — “ Sound is eternal, [as 
we are constrained to admit] by force of the recognition 
that This is that same letter K” [ — viz., the samej' 
sound that I heard yesterday, or fifty years ago — ], and 
in virtue of the law of parsimony f — one of the funda- 
mental law.s of pliilo.-ophizing acknov.-ledgeJ bv^ philoso- 
pliers both of the East and of the West, and implying 
that we must never assum# more causes of a gh^en 
effect than are suflScient to' account for it. Eu- 
ropeans hold that sound is due to vibration. Jaimini’s 
commentator admits that it is not perceived when there 
is no vibration ; but with perverse ingenuity, he argues 
that the absence of vibration, or the stillness of the air, 
is what prevents us from perceiving the sound, which 
never ceases to whether perceived or not. “The 
conjunctions and disjunctions [ — or undulations] — of the 
air issuing from the mouth, remove the still air which 
was the obstacle to the perception of sound, and thence 
it becomes perceptible.” 

Replying to the objection conveyed in Aph. 8, Jaimi- 
nisays “This [expression ^making*], means employ- 

* fPr sEsfets? » « » 
t mi v m s uM 

t In opposition to the Mmansakas the contend that the 

fom of expression *Th5s is that same letter K* is grotmded merely on 
the fact that the tMaga referred to are of the same Mnd, — ^just as is the 
C8^ with the expressimi has taken the same medicine that X did.’ 
See the Siddhunta MuktavaU, p. 103'; and compare the remarks of 
Whately (in the Appendix to his Logic) on the ambiguity of the word 


ing-f^ — w^e talk of a sound when \ve only- 

make use of it. Then, as for the objection that sound 
cannot be one, because its perception is present to many 
at a time, he replies, “The simiiltaneousness is as 
in the case of the sun;”f — w^hich is explained to 
mean, that, “ As the Sun, which is but one, is seen 
simultaneously by those stationed in different places, so, 
like the sun, Sound is a great object, not a minute one” 
— such as cannot come at once under the cognizance 
of persons at any distance from one another. Then, as 
for the objection that sound cannot be eternal since 
it undergoes changes in the hands of the p'’*a:r.'.nnnp.^' 
he says — “ This [ — e. g. the letter y comiug in the room 
of i — ] is another letter, not a modification”:]; — of that 
whose place it takes. As the commentator adds — “ The 
y is not a modification of the i as a mat is a modifica- 
tion of the straw. If it were so, then, as the maker of 
a mat is under the necessity of providing himself 
with straw to make it of, the man that employs the 
letter y w^ould be under the necessity of taking the letter i 
to make it of.” Finally, to the objection that Sound 
must be a product, because there is the more of it the 
more numerous are those employed in making it, he re- 
plies — “ It is the increase of noise that becomes great, 

— ^and not of Sound. 

(To he continued.) 


THE RIJU VYA'KHYA^ 

BT 

PANDIT BAMAGATI NTAYABATNA, 

OF THE BERHAMPOOa COIXBGE. 


We liludly ackiiowL-dgo the receipt of a copy of the “Bija- 
Vydkhya,” a key to Pandit Iswarachandra Yidyasagara’s 
“ Eijupatha,’’ Part III, which is the Sanskrit course for the 
fir.-t cvaniiii.iT'ou in arts of the Calcutta University. We 
need not enter into any minute criticism on the literary- 
merit of this little key, which is the prod’iction of a Sans- 
krit Professor and is executed in a soholar-like manner. 

It is written in the usual style of commentators^ on the 
model of Malliuatha and othera. Its object, , the 
thor tells US in his preface, is to help students who are 
going up for the Liitle-go examination. Although cajadi- 
dates for the Little-go, whose knowledge of Sanskrit does not 
extend beyond Yidyasagara’s UpafcramamM,: Witt fed thk^ 
key almost as difficult as the text of tlm Rljupatita, itself, ' 
still we think, with the aid of the teacher, it; will prove-of 
much service to them in learning Sanskrit parsing, as also 
in acquiring and Tetaining a clear comprehension of , the: 
sense of the more difficult passages. . 

The next point that calls for remark ia that the hook k 
printed in the Bengali character, and will consequently ;he of , 
local use only, not for all the university students* * As it M 

, * TOj II * t i 
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printed in the Bengali character it should have been written 
in the vernacular tongue too, so that at least every Bengali 
student might have been able to read and understand it. 

We have already said that the book is written in the 
usual style of Sanskrit commentators. 

But v%’e wish the author had not travelled entirely on the 
beaten path of his predecessors. He might have improved 
a little upon the old mode of commentary writing. To the 
meanings, derivations, and grammatical constmction, which 
he has given, he should have added biographical, historical 
and gc ugru] jliical notes. 

For instance, while c on the histoiy of Ya- 

yati, he should have given a short account of the king, how 
he came to be cursed by ^ukra, what relation he bore to 
^ukra, and similar matters. Instead of merely substituting 
the w'ord Sukra, for Usanas, he should have given a short 
account of that great Guru of the Daityas. The author should 
Ijave borne in mind that a biographical and mythological 
Dictionary is not within the reach of every student. 

Again (in page 42) he puts Hastinapura for Gaja-Sahwaya, 
both words of the same age and of the same meaning, the one 
receiving little light from the other. This is of as little use 
to the student as the literal translation of the same word 
into English, city named after the elephant.’’ 

In spite of these drawbacks the author of this commentary 
deserves much credit for bis work ; and his brother Pandits 
would do well to imitate him and give the fruits of their la- 
bours to the public rather than to confine their erudition to 
controversial discussion in their literary assemblies, 


TO THE EDITOn OF THE PANDIT. 


SiUj — Allow me to make a few vemarlts on the “ Plan’' pub- 
lished in your July number, for the publication of Sanscrit 
classics as proposed by Messrs. G. Buhler and F. Kielhorn. 

1. The gentlemen appear to ignore what has been done 
m this respect by native scholars in Calcutta. Excellent edi- 
tions of most of the works in their list have already issued 
from the Calcutta Press. If any of them be out of print, 
let the publishers by all means be encouraged to reprint 
them. But it appears somewhat strange to attempt, under 
the name of a new collection, what would simply amount to 
a pirating of Calcutta editions, unless indeed the intention be 
to add ^ great deal moremtheyeLyxifongimi notes or ti’ans- 
Irtions tW , I believe is intfeded by the projectors. 

, to give preference to the “oldest 

merely ass^e,chf and to give the read- 


lyto.thecommmtary adopted^i. e,. the olde$t 
I am a reverer of an- 
the jpld^st mil in many cases be the . 

by-gOB^ age, 

tol alV ^ comparatively 

aoting ihythe spirit of improvement., 

■- .the .attotira to ' be 

is tery dfeciae itk^ d^ult mes. 


what was Panini’s rule ? 1 do not agree with the great Oxford 
professor who believes that writing was unknown in Panini’s 
days, ijjut we have no right to call anything by that name 
which does not appear from his own Sdtras. 

The gentlemen add that in '^optional cases one principle 
is to be followed throughout the whole book.” I simply ask, 
why curtail a liberty given by Panini and all his successors ? 
If the principle be carried out to any length, it may require a 
poet never to write in case he has once committed him- 
self to OTH ; never to countenance if he has once patro- 
nized ; in fact to repeal all fewTBT by stereotyping one of 
the alternatives. An editor may restrict himself if he pre- 
fers a restriction, but why should he trespass on the liberty 
of others.? 

Considering that there is hardly one work unpublished, and 
that most of the works in the list have had very excellent edi- 
tions, the stress laid on the “ expenses of buying, copying, or 
collecting manuscripts ” appears somewhat unintelligible. 

But the projectors say nothing on one important point. 
Should the rovoltingly indecent passages in Kumxra-mm- 
hhava, Kirdtdrjuniya^ w ?/''». the last Canto of the 

be published under the authority- of a 
* Government Department, or should they be expurgated.? 

CALCUTTEX?;!?!. 


JSfow ready. — Price Rs. 16. 

A TRILINGUAL DICTIONARY; being a com- 
prehensive Lexicon in English, Ukdu, and HiNDf, 
exhibiting the sylla, bication, pronnneintion, aud etymo- 
logy of English words, with tlleir explanation in English, 
and in Urdu and Hindi in the Roman character, by 
Mathura Prasada Misra, Second Master Queeii’>s College, 
Benares. 

“ Concentrates in itself the utility of the dictionaries of 
Webster^ Richardson^ Smarts Worcester, D'Eozario, Shakes- 
pear, Forbes and Monier Williams.^'* 

This work, containing nearly 1350 demy 8vo. pages of 
closely printed matter, in Brevier type, is too heavy to be 
sent by book post. It may be procured direct from us, by 
Bangy Dak; from any bookseller in Calcutta, Madras or 
Bombay ; or from Triibnei* k Co.j London. 


Commumcaiions of a literary mture should he addrmed 
tx> the Editor : all letters m hmimss, to the PropridQTS, . 
Mj^sea E. J. JLa^abus is Co:, wJwm^ Drafts should U 
made ^yaUe. Advertisejsients mil be ekdrged for accordmg 
to the space oempied. 

PANDIT may be ordered of the Publishers, or 
through Messrs Tbubner and Go.ji' LoNDON; 

Amual s^scripUm^ in advanoSy including Rs, 12^ 
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fRT|: I fiacr fsrersRT- 

wTintT I ^ jrsRT^irqg aaiTsirmlH i 

fsRsg HSKTWi sEraror H i qq a aa i 

?K«J sRfef|iEr: I ^sRuifig Uarraim 

jIt awfh g3H irfafgtw aisr^ i aacif : i 

af3rfrT ^ i rresri: i atn 

I 5!irW[3g 

usmufjillr 5?® » 35gwi«i5RfRnf^ sianstg i 
oasreaitg: i g i H’raiggnragrgiTinfgTg i 

1^fgffjgaEraT:g^nT555wfggH»prawgg5R^ 
faf^jfibir iaEJWTV^fkr: gifq fegggrd^antT: i 
ig qrwadgfiigT wgrragi g fgga: i 

gff vsm gggrgr fgung wgrgfg- 

gjiangntggwi senaRwigi pTS’^gTgTcnggrgT iwac 
graufg i ?!ffB » gtwgwf g g m g gtr 
ftfa I ^g gn^gi^^tigr^ggwixgggi 
^ gffi: I ^ af? gr^wT^spiilag: twgrefgfggr: 
wawigsg^firi i sHgi^gg^g »n«aiggi*ff5?5RggTRg 
f g I a g i g i g^T i B » j«gn jjwi wai 

gf^tgfeia: i gigga^fk^i iSsalaar^ i 

ftiggi ligir^iilg i 

gr fggga <i ^ g i faL f a i a|?il i gg fffgroisRKr 
grtnRw^raNFgi i gr gi ^ ga i § T g it fegidagg- 
^ » gg *Rna i gn H^cgjFggW Tg i gt gw feitr ^ 
gsH i gddwig^amlq fe 

i 


gig gggrgJTrggg gggr^gi iagifg ggr 
gg g^ grfgf ag agrfg gsirrg gng i ggg i g- 

ggr ^^gnuaarg garfw; H^gg iT^f ag T 
a giggfa aar gaagagiargfg i ggig|w- 
fgrfggg gm^rserafiigfiiOT^ fgarg: gfefwga 
aOTf 5 r i # 7graT ^l ia ^ I ggafga i figtggr gigg- 
w^aias^fH gaaa aaifg i gaTgc 5 tfe gg<g>g i c - 
fg^ggiggi?g ararggna i gs^galga ag i a^g 
fig gggairgfgiRg at g^gglg i gr^gaarawS- 
5rai^ gaaaa g rgg ^g l aag g gar^a i ia 

i N* , 

gg gra g«adggg ^giggg ggrfggg taftfe g^- 

gra^grag aaia i aa igfeggggrag'gftsgTgnftgT- 
aaag fgifetag ^rgggfg faga: i^; i gggggr^ 
aa^gifg ^ ggiTai n-gi a <ai^i aaa w arggai ai- 
a^ai#g i gargr ig mfg ^ taiwira aTagfeftgaT 
a ana I ag g g i a!i[ai ii^i w4i gFaawg ag araw i 
gragtaraw aragnaraia • gaagwaarfaBantna- 
grBatgiatagagra i aw^arggg » gtigifgaig^ag: 

gr fgaiStwiafia i asgmf^ 

...f- ... <■. - ■ I'S .. -- tgs ' 

awng grrggirgaiga ggw I 
a ataa^ a%fTOgaTg ggut agfg fgfggpig. 
at g la f a fa g T aa g aiif^ i Rg gmi^wiigfa: 
sigfegia i g ^ ^gig T t f g g ratBt a g r ggagg giaiia i- 
atf aacg g ^ 


ai^gaRtdggggF^ 
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?rf?rr « aa i 


^^i« a 1 JararaarP 


ar^anwror afaarasjraOTtaifWa i asfSR i 
af? bhwFii^o g a gi asa^waaa mandasTaaT^ar i 
' gH i s RTraa aR ra'faTfa l f i rgTaTaf i aaia fa^aaa 

arafaa a a^ chat fa?aagaia s gq a i aaift srar* 

* 

andaaaaaiaT ancB a twa i a ; a^aaar aftsR^qfaa 
laaaa « aa^^arafa anawaTaanaaiaaa: i aar^ 

v\. 

— S. •N.f^ ^ 

^naTOfiaraT^tTawpaT taaaraaaara ^asarnawrai- 
fawfe » afa aaiant iaiaawa g a aarannir^- 
iwia iaT faf aafqf a ^feaamrd iraraa i afaa 
^aiaiTt aratraiaJ^ a w TaaTarsBaara: i aror- 
Tai i a irn a fffrarai^ai^ faaada ar^ a 
wafa i a i^ma r i a aai^ aaa^aaisaaair 
aia a sga « aarr^aarart aararfarsTaTaT iafrai- 
aa: ^ai arr ag R iai aarfa aroarf^aiaT^ 


aaaaaf!«a §33 ’ana i 

O. $v 


jptaPr aaa alaai aai a aaj i Hi a a ga i aasBaaf^ ara- 

Cs.Cs. C., » 

m» ia rM§ aT a. af a arrcasaffi r afira iartaiRri afa- 
3T utdchaeqawT ataaaaT i araalaaf saaiRfaaa- 
aaraHiTOtR aaaai aafaaa: a§3pi i aaa ^aaair 


anar aaa 


aaitai^ aasc^a- 


Sscafafa sa af g iTO a i alTaawfaanaa at^aaas?- 
a i §a araraat: aafi a'^awra^wi i arasa 
i^aarai^aawa i faRgaafat^maBa i aaaw- 
a wa i w a a ^^i » al^afg aaaa aaaawaR- 

V >d 

^wrawi aaaa i a^raawr^raawr: i fassgiaawwr- 
aawiai^ jawraawfaaiamajafa faaasaar fa^ 
g^ a T§ T 3 §gaa T fH agaTaiaa saaaa aaag i aaa- 
jwiaapatng i^a ^wa aaacwa i airawr aanriiv 
aamwangi^ i §ag a§Ta^f§ a^aaw^raar 
asT ara?^ aiw®^ aa: i jasa tgiastaEiawB^ 

pRatfa iaa^- 

:5si|^^!p"-§3c?a' a^aaaal^aa aaaa^ i 

r i|3% ^c igi?3«i^4iaMH ffaft W , 




i^aa. 




f9W ^ t wtt 


•» V/'#' 


paa ^R^sKfwgg g^afa iaifg^gg 
f aa'tfft ari^ i aga^a^f^srafaafa g ^aw - 

aga^ « a^sara i ^gaarainnar; afggr paaaarar 
4^a T3tTaiT nl^% i asaraai^ i a^ri^aiTaai 
aTaaiaanarRai argsai^fa .laaaa fanaiia 
jafeaua srarraafa^g « farranda fawia i fa: ^gar- 
gfaia i aarfei afgRaraTgTKrtmara i araaakr- 

s» ^ 

aaiaiRfa « aa ^rar arrar sftarsEaasRwa aanfatagi 
aT^§fa I aaata afa asraraa aanaa aaaraala- 

Sd Cs ©k. 

ramaar arfi: i ararfB ’saa wra^agrand jgaiaa- 
fra I agaiaaj i aamarg gig^aarargrpaTga:: i ag 
ax gfgfgaax a awgfa i agiaaaTfgaaxa^x^nsigaa 
ggiaaagiCTfgaargTg i ai§afg ^Taaarg axaaaft- 
aa I arggx jaaaaTapgTwaarafafa i aaaa i aaRX- 

SSCv 

TTfxgfafaaa ^^taxa i ^^mfrgagTfijfag^. 
a: I aai aaf: ^tafgi ^ i ^aafag §^:gnaag^ i 

**» “ * ***v .» ♦ “K. r *- ■‘V ♦ 

aa arsraxgxa a3[^ar aafiiwf raata axaaig a^ 

• *S. -S, f» » 

3:^gxaa5ia i agxaaaiawca a^:^3a?:xa a 

Ni >ACV V N» 

aa aaRRxfxgx axfa x!|da: > aiaqg a^faaxvm- 

agfa a aaxid » atada xa?^ i aasRiaianfida i 

gar faf i Iggaa j fxa aiaxaaTaxaxarRxanaa^ 

w^as^aagaascral'ag”^ axarara |i^aixfgwx’ 
g aif a alia §x3[ fa cinB > g^gaiata 
Wsraa: i aqraat j^xfersrasa fgfggi g a aaxaax i 
mtmf ssm fgarasB aaxaax jagaxax fgfggai 
|iarx ag1«a aiagaaf^ tE!§: i ^axastapa aa* 

faxi aajaraxjax a aafe aa aaxaxa nar ais- 
^XiPKafaF^af SfaaiRi^ aaiaxaaaaat as 
ixaxaS I ^§af§aaica T ^ axa x ti t a i aai f ^w gife* 
faaaaa axaax fa y rga^a aa 
gVfkaanaiax fs^xfexaaRiipgxi^ aaiafatx^cai^ 
axi^ i§|aaw; x ^a r iaila §«ii axaJ&aaaa- 
laa^x^af : asri V' ^ ^gnafkaaiaw 
fr^«ja^a«a§4 %af4^^ -:tiih arax^ 
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i awmratfBiopiifi h wth- 

inWIIHlfHfein I I ^|5?w JHITrlTTJT^n?*?^ 

I ?rra*nSg ^rgprifkia^ 
afk 5iw=B|pgi3qqra553JH rim 51 f^ feg d i:5r^qff i 
;iff mi mmjrgwTmwro: i mairnsranw^tiriin 
w^*i<*i 5 i ri T iTfi: TOif^mrar: i feg 

WfDiHii ^g IrgimTctR: jwmiHi^ h 

arafiRr ^afsitr i ?trfqg srimRitiftiwra i 

rid ggRg sirSsTiTw^ ^ fm agfa^TWTgrf i w m- 
wrarg I irarawi^mma i aaf^r ^mfmTTmn 
ili| I mrawTOJTR « fum- 

mrrajnjww i ^rm^g R Pi 

gRi m ^ T ^ gw a m m i i wrarmiiwmmnj i 
mii isiyRisRmSisrimtnuTisEr i ^ § ^mf k gaT R - 

Si \a 

mim# iRt m c ig g ^Wfit iiminjnfmfilrTilriT: i 
tncT^ n^ gtraT jfnq i m iii ff g i 

IT*' * ^ **N ♦ « y*> 

TSFdxfRM Rrl STR I tR ^ rllrmWS;: RJHH|elhT?nRT 

I mwRmmIbm i »r 1m rifelH i ?? 

miw ^ifilHRHTJiraWIrrT I 

sa 

iimiama mg Hrra^ i Jimm ^fstr an^ 
mmscRTfeR ^ I mm tsr mrniKmmfir* 

sli I mfe jrfiifa: JimiBftrfm wamnR 

H3T gfeft g HR SR I rTOTTSm mmSTCRmireaMR' 

sox# 

RTfRiwRi^i: mm i w%r mRimram , 

iRTiinp? mim«R: mRR imiuim mf - 

mHTT^ mmmraBR arRiaiar^iwTJRT htit • 
mtm ir ^.P^ytaai i msTOf^mHRT 


wi H ^ R dm mm t nscim mrommiw 


m fet si t 
gfam m maig 


t:Hd>mim T mHgi H r i gH Ha jrm mw 

Ij FTRstf sRJHifeiml: mnrn rianriRi 

Id^UiftiWCTV T dRi I HHimT* 


Bwran ji RR% msRj hhri* p 
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me smv- 

tr^ Twcrar mn ^ hoh 
frsiilw m 

ngHEurrapi H?i Si=BR^ 

>J| Si V 

nfl^ra^ mam^nr f I t 
m»R=gmRTfpHJT H im: 

^sa sd 

msj: uHT^immiiw- 

s^i 

mn^HRiuM mm mut- 
mmairmmi mi 
Iwamwi m*n? mm 

si 

fmrm f ^ *n^ 

m: 

mi g ^ WRT 

UTO mJiR; 

^ mtm w f r^im 
mm: nipm 

r^ t\ ^ 

03fmmTfmEi 


Si Si 

«-s sa>. 


si^T^fgr^w: wm: 
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m^ m*?i% mR^jmmT% 


mar mw 

tra ^iiro 


Sra 

y*"*..^. . :^S- .. ■ -— '- ^ 

PRimmKirR^ mi^ , 


Si Si 
tv^ 


31^ msRiraf 

ji^ 
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Wfrat w *1^ 


II R’? II 


"'gw wwwrt: ii ro ii 

. » "s r* 

5 ^ i?l fig rW sf JTT *i«rTncf 
w w: jfTO ww wt fwg i 
^ fgfgf ^ jesrrs 

nw? sR^ TW^: II RR II 


sr^: fwiw 

^ l§«l^[^4ishldTO 

wm: fWR.* 5?^ 

W (RK^IMId»4ig^l% 
^wn^T TOR%gg 
HlfW! 

531^ «3FFi: nfwwi wgr: 

’5SR«t ^ ^- 

m WR sRR^: 
^!^I«IRg?TsKg«ifiWTJl 
^wwsfi uwEi g^nffignsg 


tl R^ II 


11 R8 H 


II R!| II 


5R*ni^igf iwraporati^: 
tirsH5i «f| ?§Tg 

TSSEwIWRWJ WRTa 


^BTOfig 


•f^w: 


r^.--^— .g^- -* IS— 

wo HRraresrot TSf^gi- 

^ Np S9 

^jrk: vmni wg g fug 




cv 


\» S> ' V 


II R£ tl 


Mfi wk3[rit: ii ^o q 

fifi: 

wgwifi: WTvgw^rWfi: i 

t\ «»v<r ‘ 

^RRFWiJig wr: grotfi wrar 
g»j 4 lW^IRR ^W |T: II ^R » 

wwrgwife^rQfwr: sw 

3 K*IR f^TOfKR: I 

N# *0 >a 

Pl^sgsf gaRSTrl^- 


II S?«? It 


D s?^'ll 


TORiri «. s?8 Ii 


5«raWKI WJm:JTORT 
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3RIFI 


II R^ H 
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>» >> SSI 
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ife. 
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n n 
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tr. sr 
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gwMMife 
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5^5RS55itifij: i 

ev 

M gffHw n ii 

NS ^ 

5R;^ 

Resist i 

^ii|i|gTfira%5P?R: 

^ jvra 11 ^0 ii 

C\ ^ 

. - -S. .^ T***- ■ ■^■■. -**N f** 

ftT ?T? TSKtfe^RTtZ- 
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f |i 5riii% 


51:: 

^ ^wk: 
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^ f|^ »ir!f% 

J^S *>v 

«v fc 

ajgf^griiwpwnrj^ 

^mpsm 4Jc<a^T#iffiW 
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g^it 
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I B 
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discussed by them : In such an ornament as the Modal 
Metaphor (see § 703) or Indirect Description (see § 706), 
the second sense not being intended to be expro ?•*:■.! hut 
to he suggested, there is not even a shadow of Paronoma- 
sia. Even in such a Paronomastic Metaphor as that in 
the expression Vidwan-manasa-hahsa” (Thou swan of 
that M^nasa lake— the mind of the learned) though the 
word mdnasa bears the meanings both of mind and the 
lake so named, the Paronomasia is nullified by the Meta- 
phor, for the sense of the lake being what the word 
mdnasa ultimately terminates in is the principal signifi- 
cation: and in Paronomasia both the meanings have 
an equal prominei^ce. In such a Semblance of Contra- 
diction as that in Sannikita-bdldndhahdrd bhdsivan- 
mdrtih'' (She of the radiant form accompanied with the 
darkness of the hair ; or, she of the solar form accompa- 




i: wsi I 


RRnawycfirowfti ^tiafssr 


?W»!5!WWC8rirT*I^ I 

N* 

I w ^aaigiic tT utig i 

<SN. 
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tirwTwa fkfij asp&aaTms n g w TOm- 

qfiwwg srawi^fg^qrfiwacWT 

ITrSf in wa^g ? g ^ aiiti 


nied with new-born darkness) there Os no Paronomasia, 
for the incongruous sense which is just perceived is not 
fully developed. So in the Semblance of Tautology 
(§ 632). Now the above ornaments being dismissed as 
not properly coexistent with Paronomasia we arrive at 
certain others which do coexist with it. For exaipple ; 
The figure Equal Pairing^ (see ^695) does exist in Yena 
dhaimstamanohvahena'^ &c» (§ 644. a) and Nitdndmfi 
&a (§ 643. /.), as with the' same facts (viz, ‘preserving 
thee' and ‘ resembiing the eyes/ respectively) are associ-- 
ated two distinct representation^ both connected with the 
subject-matter in the one case and b^h unconnected 
with the subject-matter in the other. 

$nTrf 

“ Swechchhopajata-vishayo’pi na yati vaktum 
Dehiti m4rga]n.a-sataifoh daddti duhkhamt 
Mohat samutkshipati jivanamapyaka 3 ide 
Kashtam Prasfin^-visikhah prabhuralpabuddhih.” 

[The God of the flowery shafts and the master with a 
little mind are equally troublesome. The one while he 


usfisH; ii 

THE S AHITYA^DARPAN Ai 
MlRRpE. QE OOMFOSJTION, 

( OmMnmd fnm page 68.^ 

■el of soiJietibat siiice this Kgore 

l^arbnomfidi^) oatmot h&ve a subject distinct from that 
of.otber ontala^^aid- e^ce the oniajneats coexi^mg 
i% naenMoo^ as they aie by. the ^ge afteirwards 
n^fyi^*:^» to be the mea^ 


himself has made a person the object of desire goes not 
to him, to speak in hehc^f of the party inflamed by him, 
nay torments him with hundreds of arrows perhaps in 
envy of his body — himsdf hamng <mne, nor stops het^ 
but distracts him and untimely wrests his life. Th 
other, while his will can comimnd dl wealA, is never 
disposed to say ‘giv^’ and gives only pain on a hundred 
im^rtunities, and under a mental deliidon or ground- 
less sns|HCion violently deprives men of their lives.] 

* This and some other renderings oi nann^s of Indian figures of 
spe^, 1 have adopted from Mr. Griffiths paper on ** the Figures of 
Indfan Poetical Khetorie as ilinistrated xn theBhatfci K^fvya" appended to, 
his ‘Specimens of old Ipdian Foetry.* 

f The scholiast explains the first half thus. While at his will he can 
xn^e any on© his subject, he obtains not the epithet eorj^orml^ yet he 
ctan torment with hiiiidri^' of shafts. 
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Here have tlie ornament called IlUiraiiiator (see i 
§ 69Gj, since t\yo persons, one (Kama) not connected with | 
the subject-mattei\ the other (a little-minded master.) i 
connected with it, are associated with attributes verbally 
the same. In such an example as Sahalahdam pu^ 
'Y' ■.•O'd'dr.u samprati Sucllidnm-vinLband' (The city 
with its tiimultuons noise, — or as the same words import — 
full in all its digits, has now become the lunar orl*) tiiere 
exists the ornament of Simile. Now as Paronomasia 
cannot possibly exist apart from one of these Jigiires 
and as these may exist apart frojn Paroiioiiiasia, and 
since the latter, coexisting as it does with some of these 
figures, is felt to have a stronger sirikingness, such cases 
properly go under the designation of Paronomasia, 
otherwise the designation would be altogether abol- 
ished. 

f To this we sayt* It is not true that Paronomasia 
lias not a province distinct from that of other ornaments. 
For in “ Ye7ia dhioaeta!^ (§ 614 a.) it has a distinct 
subject, the figure of Equal Pairing (§ 695) in which both 
{lie senses are not, as a rule, intended to be expressed 
havipg no place in it. Now, for the sake of including the 
Equal Pairing in the present example, if it be determi- 
ned" that of the two deities represented, M4dhava and 
Umadbava, only one is intended to be actually mention- 
ed, the other would needs have to be held as hinted at, 
and thus would no longer he a case of Paronoma- 
sia.'^ Moreover hi the Equal Pairing a single attribute 
only is apprehended as connected with more than one 
subject, whilst here more than one subject is appre- 
hended as associated with distinct attributes. Nor in 
such a case as ^'Sakala&c'' (§ e.) is the Paronomasia 
the source of the apprehension of the simile, for on 
this supposition tlie Complete Simile (§ 648) would be 
without a subject. Siiould you say ‘there is such a 
subject of the Complete Simile as face is charming 
like the lotus,' I wotild reply — no, for if in * Sakala 
thei’e is no real simile because there is a Paronoma- 
sia of word.s, what fault has the Paronomasia of sense 
committed in such an expression as ‘ charming’f so as 
not to preclude, in this case too, a recognition of the 
simile. The truth is that a verbal resemblance as well 
as one of quality or action may be made the basis of a 
Simile according to the direction of Rudra^a: "The 
Simile and the Conjunctioa (see §, 739) are both clearly 
ornaments of sense but they may also be founded on a 
mere^verbal resemblance.' 

* An equal prominence of xh..i two meanings being its condition, 
t Tbe reader inujat note a nice distinction here, before he can under- 
stand the passage. The cUarnUngness of the face and that of the lotus 
are not one, nor even exactly similar, but are identified, by a Paronom- 
asia of sense, into a point of resemblance, in the comparison of the two 
objects. 


g. 'But then,’ our oppoiient might further Qbject, 'a 
sameness of quality or acdon alone is the proper basis 
of a simile, the resemblance in such a case being real ; 
whilst a verbal sameness is not a reasonable support for 
the ornament, the resemblance here being unreal. Con- 
sequently the sameness of quality or action alone, not a^ 
verbal reseinblauce as in 'bSakala &c.,” is the proper sub- 
ject of the Complete Simile, the Paronomasia of sense 
being set aside from such cases and virtually from all 
cases, seeing that otherwise there would bo no room for 
the Complete Simile.’ 

k. 1 would again reply : No; for the unqualified de- 
finition of a Similitude that it is a comoiimity of attribute 
or circumstance is not exclusive of verbal sameness. And 
if in a case of verbal sameness the community, not being 
real, does not produce a Simile, then how in such an 
expression as “ Vidivanmdiiasa’’ ('§ e.), does the attri- 
bution of the nature of a lake to the mind (figured as a 
phee) founded merely on the verbal identity of 
* nosed' (mind) and “ mdnasa" (the lake Mdnasa), be- 
come the occasion for the metaphor in the shape of as- 
cribing the nature of a swan to the king. Moreover it 
the simile is to be admitted only in the case of a real 
resemblance, then why do you too recognize a frustrated 
simile in such a case as 'Sakala &c.” {§e). Further it is 
the Paronomasia that sustains the similitude, not that the 
similitude sustains the Paronomasia, for the similitude is 
impossible prior to the Paronomastic composition. So 
it is proper that the ornament recognized or marked out 
in such cases be tlibsimib'. which is the — accor- 

ding to the maxim that designations are made after 
what is chief. 

i. 'But', it might he farther objected, 'in the provlnc*' 
of the ornament<? of word there is not admitted the Con .- 
mixture (see § 757) of figures as principal and sub-ordi- 
nate, how then i.s it here maintained in respect of tlie 
Paronomasia and Simile? I would reply — no, that non-ad- 
mistoion respects only such figures as the Alliterarion or 
the like, where a reference to the sense is wTmting. Si- 
milarly is it CO be uadorstij.') I of such ornahieMs as the 
Illuminator (§690) and tlie like, vjhen fou*ddkd7up(m a 
verbal similitude diat it is these that are the principal, 
the Paronomasia being ^sub-servient tlisreto. 

j. To anticipate an error : 

“Sat-paksha madhiira-girah prasadhitaMmadoddhataramhhah 
Nipatanti dhArtarasbtrah kdla-vasanmedini-prishthe.'* 
(Prologue to the drama YenUsahharei). . 

(" The- well-winged, sweet-voiced swans (hmisa }, 
under the injfiuence of the season, are now . descending 
upon the plains, ornamenting the quarters and uttering 
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lond ciie^ joy/’ Or The sons of Dhritarashtra, of ble to assign any other instant at which there is any 


agreeable discourse and of proudly valiant undertakings, 
who are assisted by noble partisans, who have won all 
the quarters of the earth, now by fate’s command fall 
dead upon the ground.” 

Here the words ^ dhdrtardshtrdh cfec/ being restricted to 
the signification of ‘ swan’ &c. by the description of the 
Autumn which is in hand, the sense of 'Duryodhana’ &c. 
is a suggestion of matter, origina'ing in the power of the 
words (see chap. IV §257)- And here since the second 
representation resulting from the present composition is 
meant only to be hinted as the sulyect matter of the 
drama^ a comparison is not intended, and so there is nei- 
ther the suggestion of a simile nor a Paronomasia. 
Thus OUT preset it s>fl,ject is all clear now, 

( To be continued.) 

THE ETERNITY OF SOUND; 

A DOGMA OF THE MI'M'A'NSA'. 

By Bit. Ballantyne. . 

# 

[From the Benares Magazine, August, 1852.] 
(Concluded from page 71.) 

Here we begin to perceive that this notable dispute 
is somewhat of a verbal one, and that Jaimini does not 
mean by Sound what his opponents mean by it. Sound, 
according to Jaimini, like the music spoken of in Othelloj 
is of a kind “ that may not be heard,”* — a ‘‘ silent thun- 
der” in its way. But let us hear Jaimini, who, having, 
disposed of the offered objections, proceeds to defend 
his own theory. “ But it must be eternal [ — this Sound 
— ], because its exhibition is for the sake of another” 

— and the commentator adds, in explanation,— “ If ' it 
were not eternal, then, as it w^ould not continue till the 
hearer had understood our meaning [ — the perceived 
sound ceasing on the instant that it reaches the ear—] 
the understanding [of what was uttered] would not 
take place because of the absence of the cause ; — ^for, 
to explain further, the understanding of what is uttered 
must follow — however short an interval — the per- 
ception of the sound uttered and if the sound perish 
on " the hearing, as the noise does, then being no longer 
in existence, it cannot be the cause of anything. If, on 
the other hand, it continue to exist, for any period how- 
s^ir^iort, after ceasing’ to be perceived,— it ie impossi- 

K you ^ve ftjay mwsie that moy not bo heard, then to’t 
to heat music, the genetai doth not greatly care. 

' ' " ' Othell^. Act iii, sc. 1. 

■■ft ■; ^ 


evidence of the discontinuance of its existence, — whence 
its eternity is inferred. Moreover, as it is prospectively 
eternal, so was it antecedently, which be considers to be 
proved, “By there being everywhere simultaneousness’’* 
in the recogiiitiou of it by ever so many hearers, who 
could not recognise it if it were a new production. For 
example, when the word cow is uttered, a hundred per- 
sons recognise the word alike ; and, the commentator 
adds, " a hundred persons do not simultaneously fall 
into an error,” — ^this being as unlikely as it is that a 
hundred an-ows discharged simultaneously by a hun- 
dred archers should all by mistake hit the same oliject. 
Then, again, Sound is proved to be eternal. “ By the ab- 
sence of number ;”f — for, e. g., “ When the word cow 
has been uttered ten times, we say ‘ The word cow has 
been uttered ten times,’ but not ‘ Tsn words of the form 
cow have been uttered.’ ” Further, Sound, as being in- 
destructible, is proved to be eternal. “ By there being 
no ground for anticipation”! of its destruction. “As, 
on the mere inspection of a web, one feels certain that 
‘This web was produced by the conjunction of tljreads, 
and it will be destroyed by the destruction of the con- 
junction of the threads,’— so, from the absence of" the 
knowledge of any cause that should lead to the destruc- 
tion of Sound, we conclude that it is eternal.” 

But some one may contend that Sounds is a mere 
modification of the Air, and he may cite the ^kshd— 
that appendage of the Vedas which treats of pronun- 
ciation, which tells us that “Air arrives at the state of 
being Sound” after undergoing such and such treat- 
ment so Jaimini anticipates and repels this, “ Because 
[if it were so], there would be no perception [by the or- 
gan of Hearing [of any object appropriate to it.”§ He 
means to say that “ modifications of the Air are not 
what the organ of Hearing takes cognizance of, Sound 
not being something tangible,” as the Air is held by the 
Naiyayikas to be, which Sound, they admit, has an alto- 
gether difiPerent substratum, viz., the Ether. Here Jai- 
mini, though he does not himself hold Sound to be a 
quality of Ether, does not however <hsdain to avail him- 
self of the argumentu/m ad, komin&m. 

Finally, to put the seal upon the evidence of Sound’s 
eternity, he refers to the Hindu scriptures ; — “ And 
£Sound is proved to be eternal] by ourseeinga proof”jl.of 
this, in the text which the commentator supplies, via, 

■■■ ■ - ■ _■■■■ ** .. 

* SpfUJUlij H S? # 

t 4^imran^ o no n | n » 

§ trsnwraiw Stoebt h nn « 

' ^ I Bna« - 
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''By language, that alters not, eternal/’ &c. Here ends 
the topic of Sound ; and assuredly Jaimini does not make 
it very clear what he means by the term. Let us there- 
fore turn to a fuller exposition of the dogma in ques- 
tion, and this may be found in the Mahdbhdshya, and 
its commentaries. 

Patanjali commences the Mahdbhdshya, or Great 
Commentary” on the Grammatical Aphorisms of P£n- 
ini, by saying *‘Now, the teaching of Sounds — '"Of 
what Sounds ?” he asks, — and he replies, Of those se- 
cular and those sacred.” Kaiyata remarks on this as 
follows: — "Since the word "Sound” signifies sound in 
general, having reflected that — since, but for the ques- 
tion in hand, &c., there would have been nothing to 
determine the species, — the teaching also of the sounds 
of fiddle-strings, and of the cries of crows, &c., might 
have suggested itself, he asks "" 0/^oAa^,” &c.” Then, 
" having further reflected, that since Grammar is an 
appendage of the Veda, from the sense of the terms the 
species [of sounds with which Grammar is concerned] 
may be inferred, he says [ — ^in order to give a useful I'e- 
ply tqhis own question — ] " Of secular' &c.” After several 
pages of such disquisition, which provoke twice as many 
moie from ]SF%dsa Bhatta, Patanjali is allowed to go 
on again. " Of these, the secular, in the first place, are 
such as coio, horse, man, elephant, bird, deer, hrdhman. 
The scriptural are verily indeed such as sauna devira- 
hMshtaye (‘ may the goddess be propitious to my pray- 
ers,’) ” &c. He goes on to say—"" Well — " cow,' — here 
which is the word ? That which is in the shape of a 
thing with dewlap, tail, hump, hoofs and horns, — pray, 
is that the word ? Nay, replies he, — that is verily a 
thing. Then, the hints, gestures, and winking, — is that 
the word ? Nay, he replies, that verily is action. Then 
the white, the blue, the tawny, the spotted, — i.«i that the 
word ? Nay, he replies, tiiat verily is quality. Then, 
that which in [many] diftereni i.s [one and] not different, 
— and which is not destroyed in things which [by dis- 
integration] are destroyed, — that which is the common 
nature, — is that the word ? Nay, he replic.s, that verily 
is the form [ — implying the genus, or Platonic " idea’ — 
the sv im ttoXXojv.] — W hat then is the word ? f The 
word [" cow’] is that through which, when uttered, there, 
is the cognition of things with dewlap, tail, hump, hoofs 
and horns.” We must not at present indulge ourselves 

in a rdchatfffement of all 'the drolly sagacious things that 
- _ . 

Its ‘greatness’ — though the commentator Kaiyata, with aUusion 
to its bulk, styles it an ‘ ocean of a commentary* — is explained fay 
hU commentator, again, Bhatta, to consist in its being, unlike 

ordiujiry commentaries, a subsequent authority, and not a mere exegesis. 

t The enquirer is supposed to ask this after having run through, all 
the categories,' which, the grammarians reckon to be four,— the four 
above-mentioned. 


Kaiyata and N%dsa take occasion to propound with 
reference to these remarks of His Snakeship ^ Patanjali. 
We must confine ourselves to the question of what is 
eternal, or held to be eternal, in the matter of sound. 

Everybody allows that the constituent letters of a 
word are non-significant ; because, says Kaiyata, if^ 
letters severally were significant, the pronunciation of 
the second, or of any subsequent [letter in any word] 
would be purposeless;— but, assuming that they are 
severally non-significant, then, on the theory that they 
arise, since they cannot arise simultaneously; and 
[then again] on the theory that they are manifested, 
since, from their being manifested successively, there 
is no [stable] aggregate, — if those that are impressed on 
a single [page of] memory were what express [the mean- 
ing connected with these letters so reconled], then we 
should find no difference between the sense gathered in the 
case of Sara "an arrow’ and rasa ‘ a taste’ [ — ^the letters 
of which are the same.] In the Vdhyapadtya [of Bhart- 
rihari] it is diffusely established, that what denotes [the 
thing denoted] is [ — so to speak — ] a " disclosure’ {spho- 
ia^ other than these [letters, and, at the same time] 
revealed by utterance.” What is* here called sphota — 
a " disclosure’ — ^is what Jaimini meant by the term sound 
( iahda,) though he chose, for prudential reasons of his 
own, not to point out to his opponents — ^what they ought 
to have had perspicacity enough to discern for themselves 
— that he was ""paltering with them in a double sense.” 
Possibly, again, the case may have been an exemplifica- 
tion of the Hudibrastic principle, that. 

Sure tbe i;k-asiire ia as gre.iT- 

Of being cheated, as to cLoac. 

iCThe Naiy^yikas had no interest in really clearing up 
a confusion of ideas which allowed Jaimini to settle the 
eternity of the Veda, on which all the six schools re- 
pose, while at the same time it left a world of cloud- 
land available for endless and luxurious logomachy. 
The Naiyayikas were humbugs when they did not come 
down upon Jaimini with the sledge-hammer of Gau- 
tama’s 52nd Aphorism. They knew that he was 
"" paltering in a duoble sense,” — ^but then their philoso- 
phical virtue was not of the termagant order, but rather 
of the kind that coyly resists with sheathed claws, 
Paying no further attention to the Naiy^ikas, let us 
attend to the conception which the Grammarians, in 
accordance with the Mimfosakas, denominate sphotou 
At page 305 of the first volume of his Essays, Mr. 
Colebrooke says — "" Grammarians assume a special cate- 
I gory, denominated sp'hdta, for the object of mental per- 
I ception, which ensues upon the hearing of an articulate 

* Whilst tbu a,atiior of the MttJuihMsh^a (a»d of 
igias) honoured the world with his prosenceyhe is understood to have 
been a serpent. 
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ioimd, and wJiicli tliey consider to be distinct from the 
elements or component letters of the word. Logicians 
disallow that as a needless assumption.” Of this si^hota, 
which the Grammarians — as Vedantins — assume to be 
the only real entity in the universe, ]Sr%esa Bhatta 
speaks as follows : “ The cognition ^ This is one word,* 
‘ This is one sentence,* is proof of there being such a 
thing as sphota, and of its unity [ — it being held to be 
one with knowledge, or one with God — ] ; because too 
there is no solid evidence of the fact that memory is exact- 
ly according to the order of apprehension [ — so that sara 
and rasa might come to suggest each the same idea 
— ] since we ^ee things that w^ere apprehended in one 
order recollected even in the inverse order. But, in my 
opinion, as there becomes gradually, in a web, a tincture 
of various hues deposited by various dye-stuffs, so in 
that \sphota\ which is perfectly single, by the course 
of utterance does there take place a quite gradual tinc- 
ture in the shape of each letter ; and this is permanent, 
and it is this that the mind apprehends.** He adds, 
that this spl'iif — isii-' substratum of unqualified but 
diversely qualifiable knowledge — is one thing, though 
'' common to the denomination of jars, webs, &c and 
he mentions, that, in another work of his, the Manj^lidt 
lie has shown how the apprehension of the difference is 
. reflcctional,** — as when the pellucid crystal^ assumes 
successively die line of the red, blue, or yellow flower 
beside it. 

This illustration of the web, to wdiich a succession of 
tints niay be communicated, reminds us of the contri- 
vance of an editor in tho backwoods of America, where 
printing materials were scarce. Each of his subscribers 
w'as provided with a towel, on which the current numUbr 
of the journal was stamped, not with ink but with the 
black mud from the neighbouring swamp. When this 
had been duly perused by the family, the towel was wash- 
ed and sent back to receive the next day’s impression. 
The towel of the subscriber, like the sphota of the 
Grammarian, remained one and the same towel through- 
out, whether serving as the substratum of a democratic 
harangue,a defence of repudiation, Or an advertisement 
of wooden nutmegs. . . ' - 

“ We observed, that, by the Vedantin grammarians the 
spKoiqi is regarded as the sole entity : — wdth them the 
(mbda) m ^ God' (Brahma.) This remarkable 
require ^ to ,be eaifefally considered 
qjjgfeMoh to reference whether to the adoption 
" ^^<3h terms in conveying 

^ 

^ ^ ^ 01 §1^^^ !Eii&word is derived from 

- fpTiUfi ^ or Sower,* being 'tiat by of which e^ch 

but l and revealed. It means 


the doctrines of Christianity. The pandits furnish a 
striking exemplification of Bacon’s remark, that, by 
men in general, “ those things which are new in them- 
selves will still be understood according to the analogy 
of the old.” Employ a term that holds a definite place 
in any of the current systems, and the whole of the 
pandit’s thoughts will immediately run in the mould of 
that system, to which he will strive to accommodate 
what he hears, — rejecting whatever refuses to be so 
accommodated. A pandit remairked to us one day, for 
example, that the very first verse of the Bible contained 
a palpable contradiction. ''It is stated here,” said he 
pointing to the first verse in the Sanskrit version of Gene- 
sis by the Baptist Missionaries, "that God, in the begin- 
ning, created Earth (ponthivi) and Ether (dkdsa) ; and 
then it is added that the Spirit of God moved upon 
the face of the Water — an elemeert the creation of 
which is nowhere mentioned in the chapter, the next 
verse going on to speak of the creation of Light. If 
Water and Air did not require to be created, why 
did the other three T' Here the unfortunate employ- 
ment of the terms prithivi and dkdsa had marshalled 
his thoughts at once under the categories of the Nyaya. 
Our explanation, that the one term was intended to 
denote all the matter of this globe, and the other term 
all that is material, external to this globe, satisfied him 
that the contradiction did not exist which he had suppos- 
ed ; but he felt sure that the words would raise precise- 
ly the same notions in the mind of every Naiy^ika 
that they had raised in his own. The terms bhumi and 
diva, not being ttjchniciLlly approprlaied. would he free 
from the objection. K 
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It a n 

girr: laTcjwifaram qw arskri^OT- 

sar f%: m jamafnaiq: \ sb: qarq arara: i 

S strqgqar nwra ?Frcwa aarfafaqr atosi i 

s# 

a sg^k a fk araa*kaT ^ranrajun!? aai aar 
> uaia a w-ak a a ra afia mu aar 
^ ftrsf^qa I aarataprafaH ara araar farfar- 
j^aaaafaaaiafaaw aRaanwraT^ i aara aaf a ar- 
aTfaaj ^aa staaarataaw: i Tjroaaarmq asjat- 
faaf aaafaaaraa aa^ i gai l^g aa f^ aiaaa- 
feara aaTsiaaiaria i aajfksKBla aiaaiiailaaT- 

T** * rt** I 111**, ■"rri • iiiy*^ iiiii-ii* ■ff^ii iw^in m 

aiana aaiaaaTataaaTaarat i aTaawrataaaRa 
amka|w(wa?a • a fa a g ^ aia^i aa a aaR T ka i a i 
awsaraniT t a§i® i aaaaTtnwTaTgT ^aaiargr 
faaraar^ i ariaaraTafaaaT saaarar a awg « | 
aaa d^iaai^ijarfamatalaatr arfai^i sa^aar- 
aifaarS: t a> T §fe ^Rawraaiftiaia a WK^afaat 

aia ^^a r a m i^ifefa a i g r y^ gwaifaaT- 

aiakiii^^ a iT a g T taawmTO^ Mt^gtaaamgi^ 


amafa i aai^ w aaawia j aa a lr aaala a- 
feaa anrt^ aurawiag^aT^aa ar^ ar^ 
aaftaajfila wrtr safaa afwaaiagfii i riaaaT- 
aaaarfegna argratafaf^ i aaiiaiaaajfafgda 
araaaa i aq i anaar i ara^ aaiaagaafsa- 
x^TOa I aagfaaaTaTaa qafaMf^a^Wcair; \ agra « 
aTanadkadaaaJ a aar j^aafsarifia i 
afggaaaqa « aaT% i a>liala aagf^iaar- 

>» CV 

aiiaTaaRtai a a fa - aa^ T aar aasdife ^ aans » 

<s\. 

a^aqafsafa^aaaaiaaala i aga sasaiaU ia ^ ara: 
qafaaai: i aaraa aigifwa aa n a wa i a afk aigr- 
fm faajfa i aanaiaawifa%5cfa kaaa araagai- 
arafa: « aaqafareaa aiaa aara i a^f^araia- 
gaafajaiaaasia i aTaaaaTa§aT^aa^Taf%%^a 

i.w-n* ^1 T^. r i.ri- i riirji t ■I.IM ci!.m ^ u ^ T~ ijm _r. 

araa jiaaraTataTf^; i aiaaptaaiaiaasiRw^iisa- 
aTOraaraaasiTaa^Tga i aga agaiaitaaiaNia- 
aiar g^r • acgTaaaifii argraaanaaafiakasa* 


graaanfasaagfa aai ata rKcfa ^a ar ^ B fiii a 
a aafa i aTaHTaraTfgfeag i anamit ara a 
adrtl^ ga i aaitaai Baa a^aawsn aa- 
B^a aR a afea ? aia a aa?BB? 

Bnt^aB i i aawaaia T l a iriaT a ag r a ^ r 
^t^i aii^ aiaiat atgifaasfaaa wgfa i aa^ 
aKatawTgfa aaaaa awar Baar: t aRaiaa^- 
aiaxfa araa? faafa aros a i ^aa aair 
samnaBr ararg t aairaiawirF^q^ ar^nfaaRasr- 
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FeBTUWrPPI 



i a i fa?*! araaafafaarpra 

fa^aiTPi irsnanwraaraa^: i ara- 

aiTtraiaq^iaj i SEnwsnia otw a 
•» 

aiaaaw giTaTfa?ai?snaaii%?rea fa?a ^rfawafastT 
fjitfafe la i tala a ^ fa t ^ i a i sanjaiTvnt anoi 
ai ^l a a aa ^n5aawTaaai5<jaTg i fsRsgiasifaaT 
IffraiT^aaTaar t a igaTama a wa i af? araifraa- 

«V Cv sa 

afa^wfTOarfaamrafaaa: i ^nataia i ^^rearacaa- 

>a 

aaai caiaa a aiqafa ai'aaTnrra^trqrsaagiwna^- 
sRida a tatgaa aaaatfa aifsuw^^awRa irt- 

*^1: 1 

scariaR: w^ i ra iia i aiflRSR^a aarfa: at^ai- 
ta ? a aT < ^ a T i aaa sRaanrasTaTaara a rra WJ 

sa 'o 

ana^a arfa m ^iaafa fa arf^aia: an^ i aftra 


ai^ larfa aaqar awafa i aRirwa aaaaia aafq 
a ai^: i ftf f% arei i a fag ai 

arwaia 

Sraar araftfaig i a i 

anarg i asTsaf^aifiRTfa^ arfai i^smsar^- 
f^ acsn^ I afaa atRutfasRaa aaafafaaTaarfafaT- 
aararaaa^a^TT. aa 

•Ns • 

at: I aaac 

^[a?anaaTaTta » aaat? 
laaraTrafa i a^iaiiaai ladCTfaai w ata awrata 
a3:T ganfa aaaifaaaaa i aaia^araianfa afe- 
i^la aaaa: i aaaaafa sRiasRncniaraaaTa- 
aaaiaanaaaarafeiiaTaaTg aaa a»aRnaR5 airoB 

^ A r-.. _ ^ 

ana aia*vaaiiaaaaita TarrraaTa 





aia- 


m^ i ca i T mm \ a^ aiai®^ ^largara i arfa 
jgara: ^fa^BTcHgara i aifa ^ aig ar^iafafg i wm 
4 w apasataraaai yuaa*- 

Cv Os. ' 

# I a^n^gH a^sNfia gfrar m?sta^- 
I as^ia# I at aw j a^i^i *paaa- 
aaft i at i faa aia aaanljiifemi ^ 

^apaiffi^aanji MaaF9!?aiasaai i aaars^- 

aH 




I aTcqaaraa aat. 


aiaajT aai aa 
acgr a ar ft g!: a ag ftfa araaraaifaaaR- 
faaia i aaari% sRiasRKaiaJa^ f^m iiaaafn* 

Nd 

aa: i aar raai ^aaialsRTwaaTaaaai: aiaRT 
faaat a ^aai i:aa i aajai aaaiaaaa: 

aiau^ faam a tar^fafa i aaar fkai aataa 
aara firaar j a a ad ta; i 

fiRqa: ajaajfaaaraaa aaanaaTa?a?aa i a^- 

aataa a^iiaa aar^aTaaaifeaa^ jaaaia 

va sa Cw 

^ ^ aiaajfaaai jaaaia i aa aaiaaaaaa i 
a f aaa tasRT a aaa w aa lya a a ia ara faaar ^araa- 
aia I awfa 
•afaaaraaTaT 
a^rwraraaaa agrafa ararfa i aaiaaTaafa ai. 
faaaraf a aa axa aaas i aa r q f ^ f a aiaaifa q a ai - 
aar ^ ■ ay a a tna i r ga aTaaiaaararo i aiaaiirHaa<«, 
siaaaiato asanaaafa: i awi^aTaaai%aiTa?a^$- 

a f^aa arasRiaiTaaTa^ i ara » aaita a^raaa- 
aoaaaa i awcaias anaasraaianaasaTTgaT aiaa, 
' j aa ?:ta ag i a i aaafa fi^fanR!^ ana^tr 
riarfa a a^ a^ WJasraKfag • arm s?^- 

aaiifa aaai otsfr atraiai^ antwrarcTsfa am* 

^ * 

aia^ a arawfaaaTvraara ^ i aHai aasr- 
^ aaaaaia^ aarec^ ajaariaaaaawa aiaaga, 
aa:fa aaa^a i aa i aa ascia aaaaaaaar aaaai^a 



amawienarenwiT a^a a a g a Rt ^ a na i aita arai- 

tL 


araTaraT a»a aai a a afai|: i 
«Rffaa anaa WfagaauHnalafai^ asr a aa a i 
aaaaff^iyaa arRanaida^^ aaifa aaraiJaa- 
aar anataaarg’ i aia aaraaaaiantataa ataaa 
aa^ I aa i aiaHim it g faa rat aga T gfa* 
aEraaft^arawrafTg i aarfa alimwianirKa 
aaaraifaaaaaraa aara kaaaiaKqiytu^tfg^. 
ila Hamwti-a i a^ ri :: t aai a naiTOaaiAaaagsm 
aaaa Ta m»arn a ^aiq<Ma i aif^ a^pSaiiarr^ai’ 

Nit , Ot ' 

ammfa amaafaaatfR tig a angi a a i g aaft, 
astaana aar aiaaRtawaa i aana araataw* 

- \i3fc ^ 

a1b i # fa fis aaro 1 afi w wm t »i^ ataa awq* 
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firrUT^im i 

arfefvreg^ft^J^ i rnnftr 

5[3trtreg;5rearwTg?sfTg i fg^gjagig ^g?j;s5r^ gsEf trar- 

sp^gg5T5iaT*g)?gTr i ifrrar fg^mig i ijeR^ t^rai- 
ari fgf^ sgwir g^^rng- 

mJt. CV 

sni^ gwgsTORraTHJT ^r*g?«iRg fgfwwTggfg: i 
?r!ni% I ^fRTfgrnfarfa gmgf^ ggg^JTgtr: im- 
a ^ ^ i Ki gtTggf ^ gi: g^nmligpraT; i ^ tngtg < n; 
ggiixqgimjH i H’srrftJ 9R5Tfe^^^jfa5- 
v<imgTW T^ WTgi^Tggissr gt^g^fg^rarcgsT^rSac- 
Hifttruifglra: grapw i Hsnjg^roJsrwRti curarg^- 

Ok 

tr V iagr a I wfWH gigT fiia:mf».< g i3nKl^ri ^ ;gig- 
gm grfer i traafira ^fkgwi w f gg n a fSgq gwf 

Ov 

fg^rafawia gra5gTfig^Tgfgr1%% sra- 


fi g a ifa i wwrag ottjftc grrarr- 

Ok 

^rirgr jmTgrwggiga?i^«fgwfijwtm; i FRg w- 

N# ©V 

n i g gfiq fggT g nwTg i jrfgjgraggffiwrixr s^gig?- 
^ cmai^t in gjroftrargrwwlfa i ggia i gfrif- 


^sTonareramr ||«Miii«fgTg^T*nTH i i sriwr?:- 
wi^TOifg^ gTraOflRsrarsreFrsiJiii 
gwra: i gfg ggti h Irarf^: i grrolr g- 
i gignlrgTfggiTgim: i ggigr- 
wr»gwmitf i tMifggicg i ggj nrt ^ i ?fari|5i3[w- 
g' afe fe r wsgigr gngim ggrgwiJifcsgH: i gsS? 

nM ^ ^^ git ggaggt T ^ WTfegwifggggrgfgsRfg^sg 
g i gt^ H i j . ? q«^ a n>^ qaa^^g ^gr^ i ^rg i ^PTraraER- 
IgnarainH jwrafcfg iwrara^ i 

H w t gi fe fg ^ I y nw iPw^j j jys umig'g um* 
gi f gg igg i srarg ^g fa girggRg qgT Mf^f g gg i TO g q - 
I g tgay ag tt t g ng wig sff^sBPcarnfsg iffa- 
ustgt g ^f gsn ^ TQ w fitci: i w»tsilwgg*wg!- 
^g i tgg^g T SfBg5mispni?n% ggrof^FiRg^- 
g^wgigwraw mwipi i 




I aapii^ I 


j^srarr gra^fgggggRggg: wfr^ i gng fgft jgg- 
grarg; aiaisg ii?5ts i ^^n^tra- 

fgHTai tggiT^rfsRnsmnr ajgajfggmggKisng i grir 
aagrarer ifSaarfafa i g:sRfer^ gw? awsw 
fggqrfggj: i afggTfggaTfaf; a ftw gair 
g p^ T a ;; i gTr t atg w^g gFgi s B t g w wrigig- 
gnwi I if|=i5K § g fg g g gwwf^a win: g^gw 

ggTfgrFWTWiwwf gwirenfH m g giia g®?- 
grwT fagwiggwrag; i ggniwgrggg: i uftrar* 
wr g^ft t gmgrgggg gaf^ ggfe i grraignrg- 
gifg gg w g g wgaaKa i fBi « g gT?CTg a^rggilT 
iTTrnfigTOTgfggaw otw gl H Tq flgf^gi arggrps- 

©V 

sfjgg^: groia • gacifg^g ga^ tgft^ arg 

©i s> 

^ »«v <c\r-> f**' ____ ^ rs 

ggag i grngsrg ggg giaiw asug; TgprT ggan?- 

sa 

g gggi fe l i#r jgfagrfg i ggigg^ ggrgifgg- 
grggf^wgif^fgTgiNniagi: i fgawraftwr^g g- 

©S. Nd 

^Tg g grfg f g g siifggfnr: i ggg gragjggjffigff* 

I ggjg’fgifkfg i ggggi? gwTwwsKsgw tgiw^- 
j gitglsBifegtg^igg!: gwwr ^h: i gg gigwr* 

I fggw g gg%g|: i ?lggTstifa!igTgRi ggjwrg^- 
aig^gi^i ifggnqg ^gifgagacgr^ i ggrgagrar- 
gar: ^tgftfgtg i i ^rf? ig gjafi pr: 
g gags Bw fg p g g?imggilgigf?g*t aata: g gg- 

gfg I gwg igfggfqgggigw g7ggTftrr:g 
gfgggfg srgfgaagg da ssa ggg ag^ awnrf- 
fawgaaggrarggifg gat g ggg^a: t gaatgjtg?' 

\a 

, <•»>. •s • <**> 

ggg grasiw gpsmggFaaai i ggt wai: gss: pa* 
sBrarfkfa i pappg w ff Biagggg? giggigg gr- 
fei1&5^[^rg?g^ag?iga^ag*ggirfgggj wgiaw- 
gifHcgci«i|MW{ggl^fa graa^ %graftfgag^- 

r** jps. .. 

grgipgpiiigiaTgf itgggg?ggg gnanrgagi igcf* 
g: \ ggr w: Mgg?aif«fa agg?areg feg- 
^ gaa ^ g i fe t gra^sr figafgam 
Fg g gg ia i gsMaiag?!? ^tgirgraFaiwagapgT- 
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gTO TH ,1 fi?f*IT- 

^ffq^gferrarg i ^rantsRTfirf^da i nt- 
I IdryWohi^lffrl^ ^T^TWWHAri I ITOT OTT*! 

Cy >d 

gfcrw ^prarsnfefa i sgmgit5irg?nf^f i 

, g®TO JJfTOiraWIH fl^- 

Nd e. 

^smssRtwraB firgrai® i fi^T ^ qgjrwsRt^sr^- 
sEt^Tfsf'? awrraa?a ^rcrer: i irar is: gtHSR sqr- 

smiife I ss s in: i §!e? 5 t?iriamra!- 

cST a TST ^ « csr I fRTSii^ «raa 

w: I sia s ssTsr^OTSRffH 5 !^ ^rrmf^rsfi 1 s:§- 

Cs. 'O vs ^ V* 

!??rs%T ifsmra s^srfi « ust sfr q- 

mw jjrEJSJngH 59iw?STfklH sf% 5 |?Er 
isfesfi ^rsrani:^ 1 mrr fesris- 

^i^dis^ i g r msf srfei HTys^gf^gfR 1 jist- 

«ji»K WREt I ^^iFTSfncffa ^sfReRErrwjnssntasT 

0 V 

I^RSsrfa I firamniissuisr^imiT 

fsRTgfa: I ?R sssTSTnRjRSf^rwR sfVi^rsEiT’oa 
«Ri « lairaiH « 53i- 

gstta gr ^gg s;ST3:ERf|pi#T: ERiaf^lsR 


fugrrariisgarsasRjriflW sBK?n 1 ^ seETFs ggr 
g f q gSTW rl fg sq SRURffPCtTSitfa I ^ff Wdl i lST- 

itJB I w: iRST^T 5! irafi nftiaarrfsR^wnRg 
Isuir jsmis sifia: 1 q f| g q Tf % g f Rcfirng fc hK - 
feRT Hfsfigi HRI ST^5^ I wfi E R T E I US Hfft- 
ii -ig wgrfdtiBi wn iRdin:<i ! t^Mg<wa 1 
ixi wuH'^i^^wraa smis trtRT?m?f?r irar- 


iRs 


R3RHtTri: ^ I S SR WSIiiKI ftS^g- 
HRiTROri fjRfRrRR I ^BF?: 

ir graft ;rTa?ft- 
r grriER I gg gigwftrrmrngrB- 


SgTSSHRH i 


\ grar 


gt qR^R gr^TOnsfJi'R fngwTBffT sr- 

'O 

srsiRR I sTfrownwif? fg^wwRf^tg gr'^nnar 


giRT I gg 

srRrJRBTR^iggTg: i ggrbaasRis iwi- 
grr??R 3 rrfgi fegi wiTORW^f r sftr sggf?! 1 ggr 

rbsT srfer gjuidig R g^ti SRRR OTtg iftg 
g tgaaPwg r W R 1 sargg w r ^i r gfRgrfgrrRr^i 
ggjft \ gfs srfg^FifewaR^srgRaE^ ?rsT ^sbrr 
gE g a afggiT T gTg^R ^gf > aicRggrilgrgasrRR 

a%fi=Ei3 «4dl^wS- 
^RRf^gffiara r Rrg gpfe% Fifirdr^^iir* 
«»aiaalHgj B *if|i giRW r a wig rr 

wwasr 


R^ BR# ^araragr jgRwrfafRiTg fg gg sTR - 
|Rf^ gfag^rra ^jRmRTRwmsR sRgw Rft raiH- 

y*> * *~-v "N. • 

gwjfm gffiSB I SRH I mrsm gr3RmT?ar ws^ 
^SRST fi i tg m g«ii i RgT g 1 gggr w g area 

<9 

I gf afqca ra aa agaraatnaag 1 aaiRggr^RREs- 

fagasanaaraR uifaftfa ’^garsiaaTaaaaTaTR* 

aa r aTRRa g g at aaa r a ggaarTg aar afafr|SRaaT* 
a gar R T^ssT s aaTaT S Taatargtfa ifeaai 1 arram^ 
graataR feggra^ir: i gar arfta sRatRaaRRsla i 
ggRarngaig gRagsraaRTRaatangi 1 agara- 
gra^ a ii^ggafasia 1 ggrgRTgrgarafgggrg- 
g g T g rgRg s aT i^taRTg g w Tir gfft fga n g ftl a 1 
^ arFol i 

^Rfa a 5 ^aJiRrgi§% 

aj garj^r mm: 1 

RRwma gre^psn 3^ 

sgg Mgg[=rft adwat n ^ » 

ggafa 

fgi^rg^:ii¥if^gafgju ^lan 1 


grgi arnp iaarrwraa 
l^afeiK mran: 

tR::fe5p?Tr: 
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hto ^ I 

\k 

Jigrw II ^ II 


firnisr 2^ 


5r?R ’3mm 

m: uren 

s> 

?nT^ 

21 f%%5FNn3%1^i5im^: 
mrasFTffif^: ^WRm: 


^m( ’3^: ’3rRm^ni^: 

^ gfKtii^ 2^: a3[fQm^ 
sfirantg aijTOflRi®Fir=3 

■ f-> .r* .... >v 

*FF5t WI^ 5?Rrf^’n^ 




mn m qRjrairaw ’3: 
jiiq^irgscnwn^:^^ 

Vp ^ 


r~^ ♦ 

irmaOTm 'g?Rmm’q2: 
vsm 

Jitre’c^qifJra’c jmm: 


(rr*--*>s.. - * 

iSfm ’Bismj 






q«:qq5tt Jiwpi?r 


II 8 II 


11 H n 


II ^ a 


II ^ a 


a c n 


00 g 


a <1^ a 


f^numRT ?OT^: qwn 


'o sa Nd 

crS ^ e: 


. ..-■ .-....- r- . ...r^. t. 

^ nqwnw^qmi *nMqT 


qnrawn toto wto 


^ *. _._■*>— r"» __..f;^,._ r^ <V 

5^1 xrg anrqf q^Ri^rniqt 
i^nj w qrqf^ qr Rq m’ii 


cv xa 


qq^mwr: vm 5 * 3 ^: 

q^TqqnwT 3^^: 

2^: 

WI^ISRIT^ ^ qq* 

r- <\ - t\ * 

TOH==Rf^^ 

r<qirW|3p5|flq 2 ’ ^^» 
ffqqprqlai’ssr 2^icppif§53 

qqW 


iPBii qp? 


SS S ’» >» 


II <19 II 


a a 


a ^8 a 


a a 


a a 


a <1® a 


a 1 = It 


ijqifar 

,*Rqf pqfqrni^ 

mai t rqq r m aosq a it a 


I?wr tie’ll fSFPf^’B 
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gcj§ >n 3 

m 

<Ev X \a 



mst M s!ri?ri*im^: 


Tn:?TOfjs!ig^ 
qgwi3[wifg f^gwR 
3^1 ig^igsfsrf^iRRnR: 
gi§sK?n?*n <?^^wdg^ : 

* m , ■ jHiiCi m- iw. 

OT??? ^ 3 ?:: 

'53Fr: ’?Ri¥RTOi1^sn 

sR#^ Fi%: 

^ nwi^ 

insid^pF?#w 
51 ^ 

arai iraFP«OT3^ igR:: 

>*» >» 

f5raPOTn% 

3 ^: IRT® HtflT iw«#- 
5 ’aftT’^rea l^w^Pwi 

gi ^fg i q p um 

€\ » 

xm i?%i% 

saif^ W5rai5i*nsi5i^ 
ibR^ ^spar 
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ii s?o II 

I 

II 5;q II 

I 

il s?«? II 

I 

il II 

I 

il «;8 n 

I 

il «;!; il 

I 

It n 

i 

n ^ il 

i 

8 ’^c « 

I 


^sitnirt ^[wlwRira’gi^ 
^■-wHgrgwRursaciFiuISr: 
*J«ijlPl 5 R H T ^^ RiI ^ ^ ii^ 





xxsm 

5511 ^iRTresfiM^ra^ 


frITO 






: 351 : ir: 

Ni NO 


•n *t 

351 *? 5 F^ 5 R 


I 3 IT ?I 5 T WFWn 

Cv 

* 151 ^ J^pn 

xACs>a 


mR wfiF^ fir%^: 


mrat: 

SI 

^RfTEnsn^ I^RH'ri^iwi^: 

^5TO4 fSKlf^ 
'^"f^: V2f^«?^: Rff R i ^ t 
I5«$'«45«'«iiia<aifri<i4rfi M|^: 

vm IsifHi^il 

^Rii% ^ f?f: ^ Km^ 
RfStSIT ^I3^R5I1R€]5I§RF> 

resrayrasrsi: ^ nibi^ 

<£ *V 

* sa 

RI*Pip:^g5 W, 

^ ^W5*ai: Rl?RiIRlilf^PRQ 
19 R|f%2iwit RBKPr SR»#[ 

f^i g sRT^ ^ fRpRUn: 

I ^RPTR « 


II *?£ B 

I 

II ^0 II 

I 

:ii II 

I 

II B 

8 ?? II 

I 

H ^8 n 

I 

n ^i; II 

I 

R I 

I 

8 8 
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igitm 


irgjFs^: ii as. ii 


nire^: 


*?3[55 mwii: 

C\ 


^ wir 

®w >» 

^j|d r 4 } t ^ rjH 

N» ^ 

fsR m niire^i 


n 0 


’nrr: n 8o « 


Ri^lr4^T?T 


R m II 


wt: nifn^ siiifHSR^Pif^ 

5g^ % wmfeR; 1%^- 
^aim 5m vm 


d%h<5fm ann 

?ljl SHOT ?l?TOSfTO H 85? n 

N® 

*li| TSIiqffg SR5ro?m5R mgn I 

<£ NS Xi 


fcm raps: 

daioa»iiii»ii nwiai Si- 

as gppi q raa ii P f im 


R 81 R 


R 88 H 

N* V 


>a 

mi sasamspnc 


3^: mm f*RT jrata^ 
f^iias #c: pis& piipw 
mm ^ Ilf 


R 81 R 


^ \s e. 

PlwmTOW*! wrai 

Cv 


3^: jT?raf5i% 

53?5ffl: ^ ^ f ^g ffsq ^ II 8s H 

^aip: iRjgpuwra: i 

^ y^Irtjjui ^llUTIrJim 

ii 8= r 

3maM 

agijftpi^sgSiT jfemr: m: i 

C\ 

aa^ TOJailWfi t^mr ii 8a r 


sg m a g f gaa nin^ m 
ireiggratisas ssm r sjo r 

gr a nff ? Ht ; ss*n- 

aat^ig ^ ga amn ^gsTl^g: i 


g irea mm n it r 

tR^iR mmm If^imi 

Ifmfg ^ jra^i^masr: i 

^T f i aaggraw 5[ Qnff?l i 


itmimiimtsRTf^R: 


_t\ ■■ r>^ .,■ 


^ finasnat ^roealFEr- 

s ||rai ai 5^gs:m* « 


STEScEfc 


II aJim^Racin i?i?t ii 


R 50 R (t) SH 
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(5?) n sm*53T- 

V f ViJ X 

■ -- ff-.-.- — - 

5=37f?TRiai|:wr (^) ragffTfT^ httw- 

(8) ft wj: (si) 

' iFRgitrt ?rai =1 i^i^JTSR- 

II ao s 

aam: ^rfivnar: asaafeaga qswaia^qfifsiii 
B ti i^ i a ai ii ffTaT aR q g s TO Tf ^ awaf^rr i 

wm mm mm qacaa at qftga a??!? at fan- 
gi?a war ^ SR fag^ attna anreresr atwif!^*- 
tiasRSRfa HW T ega a ftfa : qiwiaifa«wifa?t wa- 

inra^arfarinw a art fea^t argrtat 
arwaTawwl ^^Hianwimm g ararti^qatT- 


aa?Taa: i 


aagraqaarralewamTia aagramartr- 
atasRtaj • aar aasracasrafna^gw atawaafRiq^ 


qaarffarq^qaarw*: 
rrt at sfrtma? 


asa l T H Tacfffftfa i art i aa afa asnaatai* 


^ ^ t 


gsKataiasnaqqaa 

N» 


asaaai w s w^^fb i i^ i 




ai5qaa atar a^w 


(3) snaqranata i gtT a qT a afa ama^ ; i 
irrta: q g Twt fa i Fa a t T airt ta a T i aiiatra am* 
ata snart af|a a g afiifa i 

(8) fa aa?ia i faartaa?:fa a af i 

^ f 

(U) aaasgTttsR aartrfa • aawta a iiwawta i 
a a sjW Wf a a agfaqaT a s B^a g i aa cara f% uf fa; i 
at a qrora^aaKanartg faart aaawrtss- 


p?aa a nwtRigaifagaTat afbnsrninarassnafTg 
wnfaRatstT aanjasRiartat a aftataant aagarg 
aasrrtrta saaarca^ i 


arg arlrtifetatat frtiasnti atrtfianart 
araitr: i 

aa art autatirt anrtq^ t anaqr 
ai?a awrtrt arrtafa^qamrt a wa^if^ftr 

N* ‘ , 


^ ■ <N 

a aasreata 


>»«N ‘ >»*. 

rat aT^|?afaqaa: i asaasRcat- 


aataw 


a aisrataaraaftF^ 


w<3fpt nrrt rt fagsar 


rtrtt aftKwiats 
rta aaal^aRrt 


SiiatsafT- 


£52 ....jo... •■ 

a qitawt 




aa 1 ^ anaaasat arsgif^ aTraaEiacfa aa 

rt ^gqirt^ a a fa ga f^ airtaartaa 
taasgta s Bar rt arrtsia » 

it) aafecrtf I rtai; aarfsataalsR aartfa 
aarortfiif aata; i 

(§) afigsrt I rtargrasa a^^gaartatawa ‘ 

afigaat i Swi ig s Bi fe a grt - a ast aiatfq^ 

?ffa rtr rtf sg ti^frtWiapraf^ia-iHiqaa T 
airt rtrta i asa g aa aaiwpit^rttOTai* 
fjMa|aiaa%a T aa t a n a ttat ia a fga i rtfaqaaga* 
rt aanrt .aa pr wt^li art fa y iart*# 
rtartt I ia p?®eq fla t agtRf t iifaaia aaaat- 
Airartta t g # ! 'fa|a qtaata^ t iita^ apsrrtt* 


aaaat- 
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sTOTiraug fsR 

!mi9jpirai^yFHg;i^U33raitT^iiin=OT^ 

I ataf an?3n- 

qr^ars tTOTa?fH TrafaftrfifirfJTfjTa^- 

g?3 arwR^a aiifffi: I a ht- 

iifysRT wnaffTT i7tw?sf «f^a:- 
jgT^^3RinOT5c%T irbaafa q%- 

^ 5^ mgTg a ftffa i ^ t mrif rigfi i i ifiTHyq- 1 
53 ^IwabiT.aTFsrafjiwerraTa 

^ n aHir g i ^^33i»!ifiirai^aT3® 55m?r3r53- 

tS HqfsgrH? l a% ^Tfa?!?I5?ng ^rt'OTm^^a^Urr- 
feirsr ’^TTW srara uai ’FstTfawaa’TO i 

g3t!njmRr$ a ’^giTTOinTLwiflpa- 

g?rjn3^*!R a fresr ^wrcst a araafa h^tSutth 
ara rfmm i ar a fUT^srasir an t 

^snaJrTTriJriftjiTisraT ’asBRasiR ffFJ arr^^«f 
JHaranarlafaiiJjfaaa^ « 

. r* . ..r-- ■■„■ . 

I yiYSiffliiaarr iTatari isErsat??!iRi- 

______ ___ ^ ^*s. 

Ha 51^ Hraa i HfasRiniH ^asRir- 

«is » -«s _________ _ 

atanraT: HTsnisnTTaH gnaiaHraTi^ j htth- 

3>giw^H HHsrwisfit araiilcHsajaaa^ ia irrmpan- 


HHSfTH 


aanTHTO I 

Ov 


bIwT H?aa3H aicttncarffnaa ^a- 


HmgH i a q Ha HH Hfaa Hw a nar: 


H a HHaw fawHSTO Hat: 
TOaiaKTHwaa H^araai 


I TafTar 


OTTHfa^ !ri1ai«aai53aa|^a?:raw fa^: 5f.5^?a?aT- 
ia awaffn a aratraRaR OTafafnasaa wm^n- 

Nd 

SRTft I 

HfaaaaTwi a riaa i aara^fa^airaaTaFra- 
afaa^crfaTHi^aaT aaaaajfcr aia: sa-' 

f^aSRiT^fa ana^Tfiafan araafaiej i 5a aa- 
aaifbaa ^afiaai fa^a: ai^aa a aiaas^ i ^a- 
aafaia: a^aasfa aaaarmaTra^^ia^aa^aiiTa- 

c\ 

faiH I adaafRaaafaiTHaTasBaaa WTfarafa- 
f^ a araaTHbjf?aaTai5aa ataaaf^fa- 
aiaaigiR j fiTgaffH faai laOT3a|:: i ^ a aaar 
5a HRiai aTfaa'^^faai atarsafa^- 
aaajal^aiai a l a w ma n HraTawr^H ia- 
a^ gaai atararoTaa araOTfaia a^sajaasaa- 
?:fH faaraata aftfw: i 

Cv 

35HH5^a|5TaRaa5a frafa ^aa^^arar i h- 
aTl% I aaaa afanfsar aifHaj?!nrTaf5r.3a^ aa- 

>> Si Cv 

aiTtR HHfaay faiaaa aTfHaaKiusfWTaaRaaaiaj 

Ni ©V 

an^ aiRwa^K ara^Raaaanfa aa^arar 

Cv 

WTHraa? fa^TH aasRita? aTaaaaaararra aaa 

^ Cv. N- 

arf^aanra airaai HHTraiaJTajfa safawi hhi- 
H3TaGrTaTHTta ^aat^saTtar; aTarHjaaaaT araas- 
fararR^aa^a aifnagiHufa safwiaTwqaaai a^a- 
^ HRa aifHagRRjaraaroi afa!ra;taaja§- 
wr Wggiam 

5aT « HtH aa T f ST aasaaiaaraiaraaTa giasK'iaqida- 
aara asa^sfa watf^ar i araian^g aaa- 
arfaHaraaaaiRaata'IaiRa t Haifa i aaa Hiars 


Ra arasr ai^aKaraHara fRarataa^SffHaajl- 
aiia aaati: aaaRa aaisa aafai^raa 

^ ■> r- ^ 


aa5prg^ a aaan Har: an 
Haa araxaTaiSTORR* 
^ iaiR 5g :a6 7 i^t ; aiaiR aitjan 


TSframrai aaaaai: aTa5safa5a aniiRa Hrar- 
aamaaia afrfi aa aafafa^ tsTRiai’ciaaisaTa- 
Ra aRTiar ar^RT^ag an^frcHaqftaTaTaia- 
sRRaa 'aanTRRqaia^Tfaaiaiaa: i aaaa: asro- 
HaaafR ' RaRaafe ^Tt l a a w^f a Raaa aaaf#- 
aSa I ai aaa giaajia ta RR HiaaaH i tj i ar^^- 


a^ iR iaR arraaa hst 
j ir| r aifa| T a aaaa’a a i 
H q g aa ^ a f gfH R 


la a f gm RiaR g araaaf i aaaai: 
aids Ria aaRT ^fa?awia wm- 


a?ai^ « a^ittafaaiw a^^a'^aiw aaRi^aa?a- 


a>^»h5aa t a T 
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THE THREAD OP GAUTAMA'S AniORISMS. 

By the late Dr* Ballantyne. 


(From the Benares Magazine February 1852.) 

It is curious that the Sanskrit word which is most 
conveniently rendered ^ Aphorism’ — i. e. a sentence with 
marked limits — '' totus, teres, atque rotundas” — should 
mean literally a ‘thread.’ The Aphorisms of Hindu 
Philosophy offer at first sight much more the appearance 
of distinct beads, placed in rows indeed, but with no 
very obvious thread of connection. That there is a 
thread of connection we propose to show in the case of 
the first Book of Gautama’s Aphorisms, the ground- 
work of the Ny%a Philosophy. The Aphorisms, it will 
be seen, form a well-arranged and well connected string 
of texts ; but this cannot be the reason why the name 
of ‘ thread’ was given to each one of them separately. 
The name would, on that view, have belonged, more 
properly, in the singular', to the entire aggregate. Pos- 
sibly the Aphorisms were called threads because with 
these the teacher wove the rich web of his philosophical 
exposition. If the name was an after-thought, it may | 
have been given w’hen commentators began to string 
comment after commout on each text of the master ; but 
the relation of tlie tlireads to the web is more probably 
the one contemplated. 

Of the five books into which the Aphorisms of Gau- 
tama are divided, the first is a complete work in itself, 
— embracing, as it does, the whole range of topics 
which furnish matter for discussion in the remaining 
Books, Of this we propose now to give our version, — | 
with a sprinkling of gloss within brackets. The ‘general ! 
reader,’ if he has not been repelled by the title of the 
article, had better skip the translation, and refer back to 
it in order to verify the estimate of Gautama’s me- 
thod which we append to it, , 

Section I, 

^ , The end of the 

A^JL l^Proof-Tp. e. the instrument of right notion];— • 
th^ .fwhioh— [as having a proof j— is the object of right 
notion ; doubt ; motive ; instance ; demonstrated truth ; 
cqfi&tation ' as^rtainment ‘ disquisition ; controversy,^ 
of a r^asdn ; perversion j &tility ; and 
theWth in re- 
. thejpe is' the atteinment. of 

on 

th^.kdni- , 


The remembering of the order of the steps towards Beati- 
tude, in dph. 2, may be facilitated, to some readers, by 
availing one’s self of the distributively cumulative form of 
exposition employed in the nursery tale of “ The House 

that Jack built.” Thus — 

Duhkha. 

This is the Spain’ that the man had. 

Janman. 

This is the ‘ hirtN — again renewed — 

That gave room for the ‘ pain' that the man had. 
Pravritti, 

This is ‘ activity — requiring reward — 

That led to the ‘ birth' (again renewed) 

That gave room for the ‘ pain' that the man had. 

Dosha. 

This is the ^fauU — of ‘ desire, or ‘ dislike' — 

Alike to be shunned— or ‘ stupidity' — which, 

In the man who, if wise, had done nothing at all, 

Begot the ‘ activity’ (requiring reward) 

That led to the ‘ birth' (again renewed) 

That gave room for the ‘ pain' that the man had, 
Mithya'-jna'na. 

This means the ^wrong-notions (of that man unversed 
In the truth-teaching Nyaya Philosophy) which, 

Since the man knew jno better, gave rise to the * fault’ 
Of ‘ desire’ or ‘ dislike' or ‘ stupidity,' which, 

In the man who, if wise, had done nothing at all, 

Begot the ‘ activity' (requiring reward) 

That led to the ‘ birth' (again renewed) 

That gave room for the ‘ pain’ that the man had. 
Apavarga. 

This last is ‘ heatitudi — promised as fruit 
Of the truth-teaching Nyaya Philosophy, which 
Gives us right ones instead of the ‘ wrong notions,' whkh 
Gave rise lo what Galttama styles a < fault’ 

Inasmuch as it mischievously begot 
The ‘ activity' carefully shunned by the wise 
For ‘ activity' — shaping itself in acts 
That are good or bad, and require reward. 

Of a like description, occasions a man 
To be bom agmn, — and *twas this same fault 
That gave room for the ‘ pain' that the man had,]* 

* Mr. Colebrook, in his celebrnted Essay on the NyjCya, (see Essays, 
vol, I) stating concisely the Ny«-iya view of the attainment of beatitude, 
describes (at p. 290) soul as “not .earning fresh merit or demerit by 
deeds done with desire.’* Here he makes, as Gautama dees, the 
‘ desire* (which is one of the three meant by the technical word dlosfAa ‘ 
Tault’ — ^see the Essay, p, 290, 1. 1,) to be the producer of acts, from 
which acts, in turn, arises merit or demerit. But, at p. 289, when he 
says “From acts proceed faults (dashn.)^;: “ineiuding under the designa- 
tion, passion or extreme desire; aversion or “loathing; and -error or 
dehision. f mSha)** he adopts an order the revers*? of that enjoihed'ia 
Gautama*s 1 8th Aphorism. If the passage in the Essay be correctly j 
edited, it would seem as if Mr, Colebrooke, when giving to Ms j^say*' 
a final revision after having laid it aside, for a time, had struck 
with the oddness M the expression that “ from faults proceed <uots"~, 
and had reversed it without adverting to the technical defimtion of 

* faults/ in the same sentence, as thepassiom which give rsse to setahn* - 
Gautama, '^ the votary of Quietism, gives to the passions the .name 

* faults; with a significarme akin to that which the word bore in tie 
remark of Talle|frand on' the. murder of the Due D*^g^ien— . 
n*etait pas nne crim©~^*^fcait 'une^«fe /'—it was an absolute blunder. 
The- wise mn, according to Gautama, is he who avoids the thr^, 

of Mvinga liking for a thing, and acting accorcfingly; or of 
havmg a dislike for a Ibing,' and acting ftccordihgly ; or of beahg 
indififerent, and thereupon aotang; instei^ of being 
iaoifferent, and not ac^g at alL 
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Section* IL 

The Instruments availaUe in prosecuting ike Enquiry, 
Aph. 3. — Proofs — fi. e. see § 1 — instruments of right no; 
^j[oii] — are (1) the deliverances of sense; (2) the recognition 
of signs ; (3) the recognition of likeness ; and (4) words. 

Aph. 4. — By a deliverance of sense is meant knowledge 
which has arisen from the contact of a sense with its oh* 
ject — [and this knowledge may be] indeterminate [as when 
one in consequence preceives ‘ this is something' — we know 
not, or think not, what ; but] not erroneous — [for, if erro- 
neous, it would be no ‘ instrument of right notion :*-~or it 
may be] determinate — [such a degree of attention having 
been exerted as to determine that ‘ this is so and so — and 
not any thing else.] 

Aph. 5 . — Now the recognition of a sign, which is preceded 
thereby — [i. e. is preceded by a deliverance of sense — else 
the recognition of the sign were impossible] — is of three 
kinds — (1) having [as»the sign] the^nor, or (2) having [as 
the sign] the posterior, or else (3) [consisting in] the per- 
ception of homogeneousness. 

[By ‘prior’ — the author means a ^ cause, ^ — from which, 
when i. its effect may be inferred as about to 

follow. So again, by ‘ posterior’ he means an ‘ ejfeci--^iTom 
which,* when recognised, one can infer that such and such 
a cause has been at work. By the ‘ perception of homoge- 
neousness’ he means the reco^ition of the subject as being 
referable to some class, and as being thence liable to have 
predicated of it whatever may be predicable of the class* 
The three ‘ signs’ belong to the three arguments ‘ k priori,’ 

‘ k posteriori,’ and ‘ from analogy.’] 

Aph. 6. — The ‘ recognition of likeness’ is the instrument 
[in the Ascertaining] of that w^bich is to be ascertained 
through its similarity to something [previously] well known. 

Aph. 7 . — A ‘ word’ [icar is the precept [or in- 

structive assertion] of one worthy [to have his words implicitly 
accepted as an authority.] 

Aph. 8. — It [i. e. a ‘word’] is of two kinds, in respect that 
it may be that ‘ whereof the matter is seen,’ or that ‘ where- 
of the matter is unseen’ — [i. e. it may be susceptible of veri- 
fication or not susceptible of verificatioDj§ 

Section III. 

The Objects about which the Enquiry is concerned. 

Aph: 9. — But soul, body, sense, sense-object, knowledge, 
the .mind, activity, fault, ■ transmigration, fruit, pain, and 
beatitude, are what we ought to get right notions regarding. 

Aph. 10.1 — Desire, Aversion, Volition {prayatna). Pleasure 
Pain, S-nd Knowledge, are the signs [i. e, the characteristics] 
oftheSouL 

Aph II. — ^The body is the site of [muscular] action ( cheshr 
tdjf oAhe organs of sensation (mdriya)^ and of the senti- 
ments [of pain or pleasure experienced by the soul]. 

Aph. 12 . — The organs of sensation [originating, or not 
differing], from the Elements, are Smell, Taste, Sight, 
To^h, and Hearing. . 

Aph 13.--^Earth, Water, Light CtejasJf Air,. Ether, -^these 
are the;EIements 


Aph. 14. — Their ‘objects’ (artha) are the ^qualities 
of Earth, &c. viz., odour, savour, colour, tangibility, and 
sound. 

Aph. 1 5. — Understanding (huddM J, apprehension f' upalah- 
dhi) knowledge are not different in meaning. 

Aph. I6.r-The sign [i. e. the characteristic] of the Mind 
( manas) is [that habit in virtue of which] it does not give 
rise >!yi!.lT.r.couHy to notions [more than one], 

Aph. 1 7. — Activity is that which originates the [utterances 
of the] voice the [cognitions of the] imderstanding, 
and the [gestures of the] body. 

Aph. 18. — Faults [or failings] have the characteristic that 
they cause Activity.* 

Aph. 19* — ‘Trausmigi'ation’ [or mortal life] means the 
being produced again [and again], f 
Aph. 20. — ‘Fruit’ is that thing which is produced by Ac- 
tivity and by [the originator of Activity — ^viz., our constitu- 
tional faults or] Failings. — [see §18.] 

Aph. 21. — ‘Pain’ is that which is in the shape of Vexation. 
[The word ‘pain,’ (according to the commentator) in a 
secondary sense J of the term, is employed to denote the 
body, the senses and their objects, since these are the instru- 
ments of pain, and to denote pleasure, because of its being 
ever closely connected with pain. And only therefore (i. e. 
since the one term ‘pain implies the whole oi these) is ‘pain* 
referred to, ii#the aphorism following, by the term ‘that.’] 
Aph. 22. — Absolute deliverance from that [i. e from pain 
as understood in its widest acceptation] is ‘ Emancipation.’ 

Section IV. 

Completing the Topic of the Fre-reqnisites of Reasoning. 
Aph. 23. — Doubt is a conflicting judgment [in regard to 
one and the same object] respecting its distinction [or precise 
character; — this conflicting judgment arisiug] from unsteadi- 
ness in the recognition [of some mark which, if we could 
make sure of it, would determine the object to be so and so], 
or [from unsteadiness] in the non-recognition [of some mark 
which, were we sure of its absence, would determine the object 
to be not so and so ; — this state of things, moreover, resulting] 
from the recognition [in the object] of [only such] proper- 
ties [as are] common [to a variety of things, and therefore 
not distinctive,] or of several properties [such as cannot really 
belong to one and the same thing] or from conflicting tes- 
timony. 

* Mr, Colebrooke appears to have viewed these ‘producers of Activi- 
ty’ as ‘tlxe products of Activity,’— for, with reference to this, GaittA- 
ha’s definition of ’fault’ (doslm), he says— (see Bssays, voL 1, p. 239. 
— “From acts proceed faults inciu<£ng under this designa-} 

fion, passion,” &c. See further m our note on Aph. 2. 

f Mr. "Colebrooke’s definitiozi of pr^yahhdm as the “coaditioii 
of the soul after death” —(see Essays, voL I, p. 290)-~while it is liter^^ 
iycojT^t, may niaslead-the reader if he does hot hear it in miaid tl^t 
this, according to. Hindu notions, is the oobditzonof evexy man hoto' 
as we are all supposed to have lived and died no ojqte knows 
how often, we are each of ua always in the oonditioa “ after 
t This is what is to be imderstood by the varieties of evil which 
Hr. Colebrooke (Essays V(fl. I, p, 290) mentions as “ primary or . se- 
condary.” It is not degrm of evil that are to be unders%jod as thus 
referred to; but, the author, we told, chases to employ the word 
< paiff UchnicoUy-^Vk a ‘ transferred sense*— to d^ote the cctum of pain 
also, as well as p^ 
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SECTION V. 

Of Positions^ not familiar^ that may he em/ployed in reasoning 
without regumng to he each time demonstrated, 

Aph. 26. — A ‘Tenet’ \siddhdnta\ is that, the steadfastness 
of the acceptance of which rests on a treatise [of wei^t 
and authority]. 

^ Aph. 27. — [‘Tenets’ are divided into the species that are 
described in the succeeding aphorisms] through the difference 
between a ‘ Dogma of all the schools,’ a ‘ Dogma peculiar to 
some school,’ a ‘Hypothetical Dogma,’ an ‘Implied 
Dogma.’ 

Aph. 3^^. — That [position or tiene.t] which is not in opposi- 
tion to any of the schools, and which is claimed [as a tenet] 
by [at least] some one school, is [what we mean by] a ‘ Dogma 
of all the schools.’ 

Aph. 29. — That [position] which is [held] established, in 
the same school, and which in another school [is regarded 
as] not established, is [what we mean by] a ‘ Dogma peculiar 
to some school.’ 

Aph. 30, — That, if which be [held] established, there is the 
establishing of another point, is [what we meg^n by] a ‘Hy- 
pothetical Dogma.’ 

Aph. *31. — An ‘ Implied Dogma’ is determined by the men- 
tion of a particular fact ip regard to any thing, not expressly 
declared in an aphorism, [oar knowledge of the fact coming 
so immediately] from what is recognised, [by th# maker of the 
aphorisms, as to render a demonstration superfluous — the act 
being thus entitled to rank not as a deduction but as a dpgma], 
SECTION VI. 

The Method of Argumentative ExpositioTf.. 

, Aph. 32. — The members [of a demonstration] are (1) .the 
Proposition, (2) the Reason, (3) .the Example, (4) the Ap- 
plication, and (§) the Conclusion. 

Aph. S3. — The ‘ Proposition’ is the declaration of wliat 
ijs to be established. 

Aph. 34. — The .‘Reason’' is the means for the establish- 
ing of what is to be established j [and this force it may 
derive either] from the Example’s having a character which 
involves another, or through the Example’s wanting a cha- 
racter the want of which involves the absence of another. 

Aph. 35. — The 5 Example’ is some [undisputed] ‘ familiar 
case of a f^ot’ [see Aph, 25], which, through its ^ving a 
character which is invarkbiy attended by what is tp be 
established, establishes [in conjunction with the Reason] 
tfie eristence of that charaojjer whjich 'is to be established. 

> Or the ‘Example’, on the other hand,^ant" 

xhg.sonaeeh^J^^er the want of which involves the absence 
of .-giyen' character,^ [^ co-operate in establishing 
whif is process, the converse of 

' ' that’ the . vapour seen ' rising a 

l^ts goi'sm&e, becausea lakeis invariably devoid of fire.] 

the rer^tementof!ihat 
in respect^ of wWob something . is ' to be established,— this 

pojj'm as regards' thev 


Aph. 38. — The ‘ Conclusion’ is the re-statement of the 
Proposition’ [as being now authorised] by the mention of 
Jhe ‘Reason/ 

Section VII. 

Concluding the Topic of Demonstration. 

Aph. 39. — ‘ Confutation’ [which is intended] for the ascer- 
taining of the truth in regard to a question, the truth in 
regard to which is not accurately apprehended — is reason- 
ing from the supposition of [the cessation of] the cause [to 
the cessation of the effect — for, on the admitted cessation 
of the cause, the observed resulting phenomenon ought of 
course to cease also]. • 

Aph. 40. — ‘ Ascertainment’ is the determination of a 
question by [hearing] both what is to be said for and against 
it, after having been in doubt. 

Section VIII. 

The Topic of Contro'mrsy.. 

Aph, 41. — ‘ Discussion’ is the undertaking— [by two 
parties respectively — of the one side and thp other in regard 
to what [conclusion] has been arriyed at by means of the 
five-membered [process of the demonstration already explain- 
ed— see §3?; — this procedure] consisting in the defending 
[of the proj)ositi{,‘n] by proofs [on the part of the one^dispu- 
tant] and the assailing it by objections [on the part of the 
other, — the discussion being Conducted on bofh sides] with- 
out discordance in respect of the tenets [or principles on 
which the conclusion is to depend]. 

Aph. 42.— ‘Wrangling,’ consisting in the defence or attack 
[of a proposition] by means of frauds [see §50], futilities [see 
§58], and what procedure deserves [nothing but] an indig- 
nant] rebuke [see §59], is what takes place after the proce- 
dure aforesaid — [that is to say, after a fair course of argu- 
montatioii, — supposing tiiis to have failed to bring the dispu- 
tants to an agrqemput], 

Aph. 43. — That--[yiz. Wrangling, §42,] — when devoid 
of [any attempt made for] the establishing of the .opposite side, 
of the question, is 

^ SEoriON IX. 

Qf Eallgd^^ or what only look like reasons, by mmns of 
which a man may ^evue Myself or anqthep. 

Aph. 44.— The Semblances of a reason are (1) the Erratic, 
(2) the Contradictory, (3) the Equally available on both, sides , 
(4) that which is in J>he same case with what is to be proved, , 
and (5) the Mistimed. 

Aph 45 .-— That [semblance of f ree^on] fe Erratic wfensh 
j^ves at more ends than the one [required]. 

Aph 46. — ^That [semblaace of a reason] is the Contradic- 
tory yhich is repugnant to. what is pr<^osed ^ that'Vhioh 
fe Jtp be established. 

Aph. 47.— That froin w^ch a (jneation Jhay arise as to 
whether the case stands this way or^ the other way> if 
ployed with the view of detenhining the state of the casCy 
is [a mere semblance of a reason— being] equally avaOahle 
for both sides [of the disputej ^ 
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Iph. 48.— And it [the alleged reason] i.s in the same case 
with what is to be proved, if, standing itself in need of proof, 
it does not differ from that which is to be proved. 

liplh, 49. — That [semblance of a reason] is Mistimed 
which is adduced vrhen the titna is not [that when it might 
li<ivc availed]. 

Section X. 

Of the Tricks employed hy the dishonest dUpntant to 
thirart the other jjarty, 

Aph, 50. — ‘Unfairness’ [In disputation] is the opposing 
of v;hat is propounded by means of assuming a di. To rent 
sense [from that wliioli the objector well knows the pro- 
pounder intended his terms to convey]. 

Aph, 51. — It is of throe kinds, (1) Fraud in respect of a 
term, (2) Fraud in respect of a genus, and (8) Fraud in res- 
pect of a trope. 

Aph. 52. — ‘ Fraud in respect of a term’ is the assuming 
a meaning other than''[the objector well knows] was intend- 
ed by the speaker when he named the thing by a term that 
happened to be ambiguous. 

Aph 53. — ‘ Fraud in respect of a genus’ is the assuming 
that soniethi:ig is spoken of in respect whereof the thing 
asserted is impossible, because [forsooth] this happens to be 
the same in kind with that of which the thing asserted is 
posstble, 

Aph. 64. — ‘Fraud in respect of a trope’ is the denial of 
the truth of the matter, when the assertion w^as made in 
one or other of the modes, '[viz litoral or metaphorical, — 
which it suits the purpose of the objector to invert]. 

Aph 55. — Fraud iii respect of a trope [§54r — someone 
may fancy at hrs: 'U'l.T-— j'ld Fraud in respect of a term 
[§52], f(C' it does not differ theref/om. 

Aph 56. — It is not so — [as ; \a b: §55]— because 
they do difL-r [although, it may be, agreeing in the respect 
Just mcniionedl. 

Aph 57. — Or if there vroro no distinction where there is 
any similarity of character, we should have but one kind 
of Fraud. 

Section XT. » 

Of futile Objections cmd hopeless Stupidity, 

Aph 58. — ‘ Futility’ consists in tlie offering of objections 
founded on [some mere] similarity or difference of character 
[without regard to the question, whether the fact asserted 
bears any invariable relation to that character]. 

Apilh, 59. — ‘ Unfitness to he argued with’ consists in one’s 
stupidly] misunderstanding or not understanding at alL 

[The term here rendered ‘ Unfitness’ to be argued with 
signifies literally the place, i. e. the stiggester, of censure or 
rebuke; — ^for if a tnan stupidly misunderstands you, or does 
not understand you at all, and yet still persists in trying to 
make a show of Opposition, then the matter has come to 
that point where there is nothing left for, it but to rebuke 
him as a blocTshead, and to turn Mm out or quit his coin- 


A^ph GO. 6ince there are varifjus kinds, there are maiij 
soii:;? of ‘ Futility’’ and of ‘ Unfitnass to be reasoned with’ 
— [but, as other questions are more pressing, their subdivi- 
sion is not made here]. 

Lot us ])e-'tow a retrosuectlve gUr.ce on this Lecture 
in Wijich GautAaLA lays down t^ie plan ox the wdiole 
Nyaya system ; and lot us enquire wliether GAxUTAMA'S 
exposition is obnoxious to such a charge as is brought 
against it, for example, by Dr. Ritter, vrho sayvs, (at p. 
300, Vol. iv. of the English version of his History of 
Pliib.soplrv,) “In its -‘exposition the Myava is tedious, 

loose, and unmethodical. Indeed the whole form of 
“this Phihj.-nphy is a proof of the b.- r jfg 
“positors to enter into the intidusic development of ideas, 

“ whatever knowledge they may have possessed of the 
“external laws of composition.” Setting aside the latter 
of these sentences, w’hich has possibly been mistranslat- 
ed, we venture to say that the Hyaya — up to the point 
that we have here reached in Gautama’s exposition of 
it — can be tedious only to him wdio does not understand 
it or who has no taste for ].lii]oso],-bical enquiries ; that 
it can appear loose to any one only as the chain-cable 
heaped upon the deck of a man-of-war appears loose in 
the eyes of the landsman who never saw it stretched ; 
and that it can appear unmethodical only to him who 
has failed to discern its method. Ve blanie no one for 
having failed to discern its method, but we do blame 
those, including Dr. Ritter, who, having failed to dis- 
cern it, take upon them to deny \t'< • xistvuco. The me- 
thod in Gautama’s expositicn is, one might think, 

I sufficiently clear. Let us try to make it if possible 
clearer. Aiming at this, we shall now give our Syn- 
opsis of Gautama’s method, noting, in each iii^oauce, 
as we go *‘d-nig, the Ajdioririin to whicli our statoineiirs 
have reference. 

Gautama starts with the grand question of all ques- 
tions —the enquiry as to ho’w we sriall attain the 
mam honum , — the ‘chief end of man/ as the W^Str“ 
miijsier Catecliisin literally represents the > Sanskrit 
paramapimtMdrtha. The general answer ;io this M, 
States in his first aphorism — ^^vhere he lays down 'further 
the position that deliverance from mil can be reached 
only through knowledge of the truth, [see §1.J 

Few are likely to dispute this first 'position — ^[those 
few being such as are to be remitted to the category 
noticed under §59,]— and the next question is, — ^have 
we imtrwmeifUa adapted to the acquisition of a khow- 
iedge of the truth? According to Glu^AMA we are fur- 
nished with four instruments adapted to this purpose. 
[These he enumerates in §3, and describes severally 
in §4 — 8.] 
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But, if we have instr aments, let us know what are 
ti)o objects, in regard to wdiich it is worth while obtain- 
ing a correct by means of the appropriate 

iiistrumenis. [These he enumerates in §9, and he de- 
fines them severally in §10 — 22.] 

But the bare einmciation and definition of these Ob- 
jects does not ensure a correct and believing knowledge 
of them, [The state intermediate between hearing and 
believing, viz. Doubt, he defines in §23.] 

But how is a man to get out of doubt 1 He will be 
content to remain in doubt if there be no motive for 
enquiring further. [Here — §24 — he takes occasion to 
explain what constitutes a Motive.] 

But, in every enquiry, to reach the unknown we 
must start from the known ; — there must be data. The 
kii'Vvvlodgo which, in any enquiry, we may treat as re- 
quiring no demonstration, is either |. -b. *• that 

on which the unlearned and the learned are at one — the 
only ground available in dealing with the unlearned 
[see §25] ; or it is ''Oicu'iri(:“-bol..r.girig to the schools 
[see §26]. This latter, again, is divisible into four — 
viz., tenets received in every school [§27] ; tenets pe- 
culiar to particular schools, and furnishing the grounds 
of argumenta ad lominem only [§20] ; tenets postu- 
!ot(;d, and available only where the liypotlicsis is con- 
ceded [§30 ] ; and tenets which, though not expressly 
laid down by the founders of the schools, are yet so 
clearly implied as to require no special demonstration, 
being iuevitablo Corollaries [§31], 

The data being determined, it is proper to determine 
the order of procedure in demonstrating thereby some- 
thing not granted. [This order of procedure is inti- 
mated in §32 and explicated in §33—^38.] 

( To be continued.) 


THE SAHITYA-DABPANA, 

OE 

MIREOR OE COMPOSITION. 

from page B6,) 

^6, ' ^ a parUcular 4is- 

induce && 'shi^ of ^ ^ it. :is termed 


COMMENTARY. 

a. By the ' &c.’ are implied a sword, a drum, a wheel, 
^he Goviutrihi^' and others. 

h. The letters, though striking through that particular 
disposition of them in wTiting, being tropically identified 
with the vocal letters striking by means of that particu- 
lar succession in which they come in contact with 
the ether of the ear, it is reckoned an ornament of 
word. 

c. Among its many varieties, the composition of the 
Lotus is instanced in this couplet of mine : — 

m ottt mmr n 

“ Mara-ma-susharaa charu-rucha Mara-vadbuttama 

Matta-dhfirttatamavasa 'sa vama me 'stu ma Eama,’^ 

(May that lovely lady be mine, who equals Kama’s 
mother — Lakshmi, in beauty, who, in fair radiance, 
excels his consort — care not for Fortune, no I never care 
for that goddess, who takes her dwelling with the vilest 
rogues.) 

This Composition of an Octopetalous Lotus has its 
letters, or rather syllables, in the primary quarters coa- 
lescent by exit and entrance, but not so in the secondary 
quarters, the syllable of the pericarp, which is repeated 
eight times, being of course coalescent.f Similarly *;aay 
the composition of the sword &c. be inferred. 

* According to the Siirasicati-JrariyiahharantL (another Khetorical 
work) the uneven flow of a cow’s urine is what is meant here. 

f This roquirc-s explanation. First draw a lotus of eight 
pefals pc'iu'big rcspcor.ively to the eight quarters* Begin 
with reading and writing the first syllable (ridj in the 
seed-vessel, go out into the eastern petal with the next two 
syllables f J, then enter, at its point, the south- 
eastern petal, with the next two syllables ( su-sha), then 
come back to WT (ma) in the seed-vessel, make your exit 
by the southern petal, with fchd-ru), return the same 
way. with ^ {ru-chd), to m (mu), aiid so, on reading two 
syllables iu each petal, but repeating them inyersely in the 
four primaiy ones, till you make your final entrance into the 
seed-vessel through the same petal (the eastern) that you 
first started by. 
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TEST. 

No. 64G — The Enigma (PmlieliM), which, being op- 
posed to liai’our, is no ornament and is as useless an>l 
uifly in poetry as a hump in the human body, is not 
dwelt upon here. " It consists merely in a turn of words, 
in the shape of the want and addition of a syllable, &c. 

COIOIENTAKT. 

a. The expression ' in the shape of the want and ad- 
dition of a syllable’ implies three varieties of the enigma, 
viz. (1) one with a syllable wanting, (2) with a syllable 
added, and (3) with a syllable wanting and a syllable 
added. For example : — 

“ Kujanti kokilah sale, yauvane phullamambujam, 

Kin karotu kiivaugak'^hi vadanena nipidita.’' 

(The kokils warble on the mango tree, the lotus 
blooms in the water : what may the fawn-eyed lady do, 
oppressed as she is by level 

Here * sale' being said for ^ msdle, the syllable ' m' is 
wanting; ^yavb' is added in 'yaur't.nd which is read 
instead of 'vane' 'rm' is omitted and 'va' added in 
vadanena used in place of 'madanena' 

b. By the ‘ &c/ (in the text) is meant the concealment 
of a verb, a case or the like. Of these the concealment 
of a verb, as ; — 

uRWJR ff wmw m i m t * 

^ mm u 

‘•Pandavaium ?,abhd-i!i:)dhy(; Duryodhana upagatah, 
Tasmai gailcha hiranyaiicha sarvanyabharananicha.” 

(In the midst of the assembly of the P^ndavas, came 
Duryodhana : to him land and gold and all ornaments.) 

Here the verb ‘ar/Wi’ (they gn'-b) is concur led :n 'duryo*- 
dhanaJi which is to be ii,r,o 'a-bak y ih adM- 

nah;' the enigma bemg explained — A ny pauper that 
entered ike assembly of the Pdndavas, they gave him 
land &G. So in the other varieties. 

0 . Now the occasion having a,rrived for treating of 
the ornaments of sense, and those that are founded on 
similitude, as being the principal,, having to be defined 
ji/rst, he begins with stating the ornament of simile, 
wiiicb, even of these, forms the essence. 

^ TEXT, 

No. 647. A resemblance between, two things^ EX- 
PKESSEP by a SINOLE sentence, and unaccompanied 
with a contrast or^ difference, is termed Simile, 

* Rendered according to tlioidddle it would read thue: "The kokils 
warble on the Sai treoj the lotus blooms in youth : what may the fawn- 
eyed lady do, distressed as she is by ihe face.” 


COMMENTARY. 

a. In the Metaphor {rupaha — § 6G9) and the like 
the resemblance is suggested ; in tlie Dissimilitude or 
Contrast (§ TOO) the difference too is expressed ; in the 
Reciprocal Simile (see § 667) there are employed two 
sentences ; and in the Comparison Absolute (§ 666) 
there is only one object compared, i. e. comp>aTed to it- 
self. Thus we see the difference of the present Orna- 
ment. 

TEXT. 

No. 648. This is Complete, when the common attri- 
bute, the words implying comparison, the object com- 
pared and that compared to, are all expressed. 

COmiENTARY. 

a. "This’ — i. e. the Simile. The "common attribute’ 
i. e. the quality or action of two objects which occasions 
their similitude, such as charmingness or the like. — 
"Words implying comparison’ such as 'iva' (slb) or the 
like. — "The object compared’ i e. a face, for instance. 

" The object compared to’ — for example, the moon. 

TEXT. 

No. 649. This again is Direct (srauti) when the com- 
parison is expressed by such words as " yathd,' " iva^ 
(all answering to the English as) or by the aflSx 
'-vaf as equivalent to 'ivap Indirect (£rthi) when such 
words as (equ.d) ' samdna' (like) &c., are em- 

ployed, or the affix '-vaf in the sense of " equal.’ 

COMMENTARY. 

a. Though the particles 'iva' &c., or 

the " as,’ are equivalent to the terms 'tulya' 

(like) &c., used in the other sort of Simile, yet since 
they at the very heajing convey the notion of the rela- 
tion of similarity between the objects compared together, 
their employment makes a Simile direct. So in the 
employment of '-ifai,' when affixed hcatively or pos- 
sessimly in the sense of " iva' (as) according to Pdnini's 
rule Tatra Tasyeva (V., 1, 116).” 

The terms " like’ &c., on the other hand, rest with the 
object compared, as in *' The face is like the lotus or 
with the object to which the comparison is made, as in 
"The lotus is the like of the face;’ or with both, as in 
"The lotus and the face are alike:’ so it is through our 
looking after their implied sense that th^se words come 
to express a comparison and consequently their use 
makes a Simile indirect, ’or virtual (drtM}* So in the 
case of the employment of in the sense of "like’ 

according to the rule "Tenatulym'^ &c., (P^nini V,1J I5) 

* The particiiee * im' &c., iiuplyiag, as they do, nothing else hut r€|- 
sejnblance in the abstract, directly es5)ress a comparison. While 
words * like, ^ ‘'equal' "&o. being concrete teims do not directly coriTey 
, the abstract notion of resembl«fflce, but through call^ VP the idea of 
s&mtMng resmUin^, which has to he apprehended in, identity with 
i what they are put ia apposition to ( m3., any one of the objects compar-, 
: ed together or both), before the eompanson can be perceived* 
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TEXT. 

No. 649a^ The two kinds are possible in a nominal 
afSx (taJdhita), a compoimtl, and in a sentence or phrase, 
a. ‘ The two hinds' — i. e. the Direct and the Indirect 
h. For example : 


V3 -v. 

II 

^ Saurabhamambhoriihavanimikhasva kiunbhaviva stanau p 
nau 


Hridayan madajati wadanan tava saradindiiiyatha bale. ” 

(The of {by month is SLs4he-odoitr-of -the 

lotus, thy breasts are plump as-jars, and thy countenance, 
0 girl, gladdens the heart a>s the autumnal moon.) 

Here, ^ amhhorvJia-vat' ' kimibhdviva' and ' sara- 
dinduryafM' are respective instances of the three varie- 
ties of the direct Simile. 

tr^Tcf^^T tnftr: i 
I W I ^ 3(^4 <TO7Ti H 

Madhurah sudliavadadharah pallava-tulyo’tipelavah panih 

Chakita-mriga-lochandbhyan sadrisi chapale cha lochane 
tasyah.’' 

(Sweet like-ambrosia is her m>der-lip, soft like-the-tcn- 
der-leaf is licr hand, and her eyes are tremulous like 
those of the frightened deer.) 

Hero the Irhlirect Siinilo, in its tliroo kinds, is respec- 
tively exemplified in * sttdhd-vat,' ih' and 

' oJ( ah tia-mraj' / 'oelut / id 'dr.jdk cs*. o ;V ^ 

TEXT. 

ISTo. 630. Thus the complete rimilc is sixfold. 

COMMENT Ail'T. 

CL The text is clear. 

TEXT. 

No. 651. It is Elliptical when one, two, or three of 
the four beginning wdtli the ‘'common attribute’ ^(see § 
648) are omitted, and this also, like the former (the 
complete simile) is direct or indirect. 

. ’ ' ' ' COMMEIirTARY. . 

fOL " This’ — the Elliptical — ^He'^states its varieties. 


. TEXT. 

. No. 652/ TlriS; in -the’ omission of the attribute, is 
hke the cdtaplete," save, DirectX not poadbU 
Mmihal affix. , 

^ l2lipti<^i Simile—, " in the omission 

® 'the" common ' quality or ac- 
;&ni ; ‘;te &e;the it is sixfold 

dir^t npt being .possi- 
Mofiii femi, fivefold, 

replied inBje;; Boer’s 4he ^ 


b. For example : 

rr-f~~5'3fT mfes w: fira I 

V5 

' STS; gs-3T ^i T S5^ fdWHWf H 

-o -ON 

“ l^lukhaminduryathd panih pallaveiia samal) prive, 

TacbrJi sndbaivoslitbaste vimba-tulyo mano bkna-vat, 
(Tiiy face, ray love, is as the moon, thy hand is equal 
to the tender- loaf, tliy Avorcls are as-nectar, thy lips are 
like-the Vimha-friiit, but stone-like is thy heart.) 

(To be continued.) 


THE RIJU VYA'KHYiV. 

TO THE EDITOR OE THE PANDIT, BENARES, 

Sir, I see from your notice of this work in your October 
number, that Pandit E^mgati Ny%aratDa has published 
a key to Pandit Tshwarchandra Vidyas%ar’s Eijapatlu 
^ Part III But I regret to observe^ that such a work 
should have been printed in the Bengali character, as i- 
entirely restricts the use' \yhich otherwise would hav« 
been made of it. 

All publishers of Sanskrit Literature must bear ir 
mind that if the publications they issue are to do any 
practical service they must publish them in the 
DevemeUjan character, which is the one channel of ren- 
dering them acc:N^!-ibh'.‘ to students of Sanskrit in allpart« 
of ”':■■■■ r .■ ! . that Sanskrit is the common in 
her’’. ’ .V. 

I trouble you with these remarks, simply because 1 
should like to have gone through the work to see how 
a modern Bengali S ir.-krir. .^cluh-u’ performs the worl 
of CwimneuiiT.'g in Sanskrit. But the fixet of its having 
been pnlh.shod in the Bengali character prevents 
curiosity from Isoing s‘uhfio'l. 

Incase the author publishes a Sv';0ond edition of hi 
work (which I doubt not ho may soon liave an oppor 
tunity of doing, judging from your fiivourable remark 
thereon), I hope, he will be induced to publish it in th. 
Defvandgari character. 

Yours faitlifull} 
ABOMBAYITE.; 

Bombay, 12th November, 1866. 


Commumcatimis of a literary nattire $lmdd he add'i'essed it 
the Editor : aU ktt^s on budn^ss, to ^ Proprietors^ Mdssi^^ 
E, J. Lazarus & Co., to whom Drafts should be made payable* 
Kmmrimm'sm will he cMsrged for according to : the ^ 
occupied, , , - . 

The PANDIT may be ordered of the Publishers, or 
through Messrs Trubkbr and Co.,*, London. 

Anmal suh^ptw9^ in advance^ including postage^ Bs, 

'mUTED ANfi:;DUBniSHEB''BV B., DAZARUS AT MS" ' 

BBK4M 
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«n!ipnf : « imiwRirfti 
mi agtnsoS • i 

j TOgtgRTOirawwn 


‘^im struh a# 


I frararr awia- 


a^Tspn^ifaafarofa aisapaftifa siTaMRiwffW- 
fasRj: I 5Brwr8i sarerre 

aaraira aiarai Jid^aa^traFai- 


gK — \ «*> jr* 

TOta apraajH • iWTfrreaf ta^ 

<r»' * <r^-. . .. 

taaxnaaajiainri antgata^m 


faaETR fi?n » 
alia I awT 
sTOsiar^ 




araaj- 

aiitaT- 


aHWiaa* 

Ml >» 


I faaaac i- ai 


^^aai a wldMidfaawwNbiiig ii wig ; i miiTka^ - 

M N* Nw 

a^ifa l ga% f dia^»^diiacw f a<a |T aiaaw aaafa 
aapj I anT i'uaiyi yia^jawnai^ia^intai^a a%- 
aaai afasatai iit?f3gt aaraii onawgfspfffa i»raa- 


araw J anT i'uaiyi 


•*Nf> . t> f 

wsfia laajaTniat 
anaanti’OT jaar 
^ aa l afa iitrap 
at I aa daaf^ 


a uwaia arr i: ^ «aaiR| aai* 
K I awaail^ ^a atnSfa- 
^wraroaiailai sgpJt- 
aa i^ai iB aa TC a ! ^aaa w i 


aaaalayi^Tiiaaiaai laaai iwaufSilw 
aiaiwiislaaiu: i ^ BmieSiargaMraf f aaifiHi ^raiai 
am iaar s^alai a i am a^ 
lair fama i ^saMi iaata i lattni^waafar a Ka ^ i 
paaiar mrm f gaia t a T fwm aiat faaeiargaa- 

aaai m aa i Raia iitaig a aa^ faaaaim 
afmmi aa i aawiia iati aaa i 
^ an ai a iaf a ar|p saatwa i arpaa ^faspc- 
amiwaiaaaimsrawti iiarnwraw fan i aa tai 


aura walaaaafafa i aaaaaa i amfkaams^T- 

M s* , V» 

f farrafa awaia i arai^ » aiiar aigar la ra ^Faa - 
amaraa: • am^ i a^aaaa r fkma laa^ai- 
saaaafatmafam&aar aiaatllaiaiiTaarraaraaa: i 
^aaiaaw am afhwiia amiawSa aif » aa raft 
faama jtfaiam Hwaww|la<iuna i ij^atma- 
sa^ftaaafaaafl aaia. amPafa?a^anEia i a laa 
^ ma: ailtaa w^iawa t ihFama i la^- 

\> M >i* 

wa aiata sammliiiiw Tg i a f g m muaiia mm 
atam w ^fa fai am fira n Sa i mi§^ 
^ maalH t ai^i« l §8K i a fe mm i Fimf m- 
^fhwam atwmffi j aa aawaafnnfmr- 
wk ta I ami i ma aiSm i m- 

q^mlia sfliiwiMrai ?imfa fnanaivai matd- 




HHwjwiffmftrsifa wsffirr^r- 

!T?ii$ ^ w ggTRf fH sracw: I awfg ? m ;r i gT fiir«n<w^^- 

S^^JT^Tfkr^raffUafSf I W^afp9rTfkWfI25 

fagi n gga^ q p! gaafg i gwtaaaifeaggin: alga 
'arafaggdH ^ ?g»ggw i 

gfagsra an^sEn ainawrara^naT tt 

fgfegjRirraai nro i i agr 

ggnf^ « ^fggggr gt g ^gg TB i aat awrfs^ i 
sK q gaa qg aanhi agama g^i^afgag 
Im; aigai: trfaag: g awi|aica ai ^ gaa^ i a- 
xj[giig<igggiaa g araajfagiTRranTO ai^afaFawa- 
efrta w l g^^^^^g a^ ^aal^ wia » aaera i armaim- 
ftaigaiiia a a i a aff T ag wav aa T aTFa gi fafira laar 
ga an g if a rSK ag i aa Ta nisg i a a R aanr aawaiaw. 

^ o >a 

to: I arorfaPF^ 93area aaraf a wTaTf ^a aranm- 
a^ a^ aataa i aa as a aa i aiaai aw aarfagr- 
aa t w iF ai a aa T ^ i aa aaaa afsfqarwaaanag- 


aiaiaTs 


arnawwaa 

jawaaara 


I sssrSfa amarwrara i saiarfsam- 


ilt aaraiafw I 

m aiferaig i a ai gT gtdw^gig awaFa i ra?- 
I aarg waataRiwa: i asrr: afi a ng i fir qaaa 

,;w*«Sr _ 

aararaqiai acfaratra ssaa ’^aawaaaiaiaaia- 

rrtiaWjgsRifi:^") I ataa a?aa?a aRUPa i aa araj 
fahaaidaalaa T aa aT afa a aai^ a a a?iWaftfa i ala- 

<Sk 

awaw wraw^i^aiaafaa^ j^ iar c a a^aiaa ; i 
afarar fwa f aa aatiifa aamaraaTaaq#: f^- 
a aa i ai h aaa i ai aT ^ i a?ftf%^a wiar aaxaia- 
wawwgft^aafarg aafa aafafa a a alf a aarar- 
^afepai^ I aaiaataafa aw asaia i a% a 
t ,%rw^fm5T: a fa w ^ 

iuawailiiaw Bg aaaataa^ ^ ^ i aft fewaa^raw- 
^snfeafa a aanam^ ^faggf a i 

fa?a^, wiaEwro^wia^: i 

a^?a^ j3^, % m ^ « . 


afeaaaTt i aariarfa a^fa gw fawraqatar. 
^rfraifatfaracrasa: i a^ raa aa$fit% aara: q feat- 
a^aiafaaiwaraJaa: i qia faar a wranaaat- 
aa I araaa: ^w ai tarTarcqaraqTW aai 1^- 
waasBwarg i afasRaiaaiaaiaaq^aj i faaaaw 
^qjascw aT^aafaqiaTra^ awramaaana^ i 

an^ I aqarg ww ag^fa a awa « afarar iw- 

wa Ta r arg: i ^rnf^araiag wt% laafa feaarir- 
aaaaaq a ia fa qraf aaa iraT aa^ aafafai fafaata- 
TfWfaaa twaiaqiaqra isaaqra i aa aiaTar^sEwaa- 
fa gia: i sRa^i: qaiafaar*? i ?aT^iq»aai g i aaifi i 

aa?qaTareawa agarcarai aaaiwig qaiar jaaaa 
qaia: wraaqq^ saafafa aaa f a t ^ 
qaia: qara gaa^ qifa aw wraawraaqaia- 
araasK: • awattaSraifg aaat^q^raw aafaawa i 

s>N9 >* 

aaa: i Wragti^qaiaga itafa ardta qaaa: q gra 

araa i wsro wra^ art^t aaiag aiSEaigafa 
ai faaraqaia \ aarngjaiar a ^ waB i t^ aswawr sb- 
qTaaraaa: i ^Tgaifaqraiaa^T aSS^a 

wmim I ^gaiwifg g i : wTq i t?nTOaKa Fq q a ^ gt 
TOawfaaraiaaqaiqfa a aa: atkiarraaiT qtra- 

S9 

faqrargra^ a^arar i aai ifaqr a iw ii i a iaawa- 
iiaaaqqaa: sRaaama arw qqawaraaawa 

G\ SA S» 

q^afaqraraiT^ i a^ tarw: qwiTO aai^afraa 
aarfa qaiafaqTaraaaaar i qwrrcw wraaaa 
atrSKwfaaqig : aiaaiwfg irfwin: araiqq^ 
aaaiwa TOa a aa tg ar gia sBa aaTfar 

qqatt: gwraria^ a^raa^: Rafa^w aiafii: 
qg q^faiyqiaianqaWifa a qaaanaf^ awS^w* 
^aiaqian^ara^gfa aa^ asaraiaai 
aa «s^ a wiqa?^war^>*t4Rw i Iaaq> saaHta: 
aw a sra wa w wi T ^ i a i f il afg am agai^c i 
eapia fwa aBa i afeq «wi«<a mm 
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uraSa i Frar hiot fawwgsR 

Gv 

jwmMH I « Rwirsa 

a#riR%R'a55tnfeg aa g iT ^q^rHW^fUl fg irntWHTH 

t 

«wwTawrfg ^rf^fTs^RfSPBiftr sBrowr^ifttiR i 
5!^q^srHT55 ST^T fisf?ram?iTta g^^Tg f^ gfci v rw 
SRTO ST f tPiH ff FR fts^ar 5RRT5 I F!RTiR5jnsr- 
rtht fd^iaTBFarTmig fFSKia i tm 

SnSISTaROTm ^TT^frUro FIFi: SRT§ ^TFtTSR fT gl f ^ 
^FfRig I liaCTH FTH^ SIOT fW FTSa FR^^ 

a;^ • Cv ^ ^ "fc-s ^ « 

y^dTRI FlTcSSF^TJR I aRTtTRSPTSRTfTT RFf^fTB ST 

SRTgTgSTqOT g Fq gp q I wfelStTg IcT- 

WiiyyiVy^TaiTSrmf^lTiw^^iTciIrt 9TOT3R iiR- 

y|wiT^Tia I FiRT .Bsi n g fa r^Tinff fa siTO T^ 

■ JSi 

5RT^ %FTRETa I SR grRI asgrTSRTfe fiRcitfs gT i 
51 fefe3%sTT^ fsRSR wRTsrenfeTT^rari wt^* 
sguffa I aR T TOil^TM qnwTgq ^ qTFt remy TH i sam- 
^aiH nssnsra^KSTlf^ SKTOTFTT^fsrisTrT TUHTyijraTn^T- 
iiT fsrerafiiFiTfw smsTinlsnoifiTiH i Frai i ^snrarsTRT irt- 
STTWiy^^FatTg RiwTSnsTR RTg SK TTTn fq gFT F g g ^ ^ Tg I 
SIWT5RI gRTR sRSRfgrsraTinsTqTrR: i traa Fia:- 

Nl 

FTwg sBraigrTTm flit srffRi^ifraT fe^^TT^gr i 

rs. (T ^ '’f'* **-s 

SR 5R5TR3R jsi: ajrpcf rj |:WT FR RUTSffTR ST^: I 

a^ffa[iTftfR Rgjntg; s R T ^ T gyi g^ gq sBR i RTg g RT H - 
snisi qftbJiijSIsflli I FR^ f^RRSTlf^FTR! fsTFSTFSTirf^- 

smsr igiNi: i gR S T f i ffsn u i%tirrarf?TRT sf^R^g 

TT R g ygf T R T fi t BWT ^ TB g r gw sTT 5ff^ I jjarmfjsfk- 
T^msrfiife iffiifa: TTi niifM rrRR^ftsR FTgt gq rfefa- 
SWT ^l ^' CTS T Tilt^iigRIRMyiTjl^S B ST I R^ jftmf^- 
^5T^W|S| HRRS I ^ar^T^T^TTSTRTTSi^RErr T SRH^yi^jf^TTR 

FWTSliwISysMil 1 4T*igsqiysiiiR f TOi a of[g^(aiiaj!i - 

I TRig ^tfii S Kfy sTqR fi ifFT; i tett^jsirw- 
«9T SRil ir RITFytVl g M ! 5 R ^TlFI^<iifeT » y^ 
vm g f^rttiTSMild ! as4*?wuI^|^ t§;n d sTT bwt ^ i 


^nTf STRST^ I H m j il l aRRRST « 
TO ?TORTVJRTiHsr I 



STTSRBtT TRJroTByTsraTfTfTOTSrr I 






g W cT^T al ly FTFiTfaqTgg 

^ifvjFi^^a TifiiWT I grasTRRmsRRFTO fer- 
SFTTO I 535t3T5s|snf^ t?gTJRR I Fiti 
’RTR I RTRTSTS^: jfcr SISIT ^RdH I ^sr- 
g R T Tis TR ryfgRn froFiRTstTfiia- 


“s ■*». • r* <*> ^ 

FI^ STRSTtrSTFr STSR TBranSRTjrR JTlfRI SBtIRT 
5^3 3Fq5rild*3lBjFI<iarfkJyd5II irlFTgTwrsis^fB w- 
srfH I a:fiffFnf3 iiFtigTfkanf^iaiOTifsT 

c%. 

RRiFS aRfsjH ftrg safina5%w Tsuwfyf^is^fijfRi- 

^RTTfa gfa irwr: trtwr: « rto ^FirtsT?^ i sfn- 

3TTTnRR JTTFIT ft 5F3Im STTFR <T SfSWTR 

fTOR WR I FTRI SgRSnTOR ^lfsgaifi RTSRTT- 

NS 

RURTFI I STTTORTR ^{s|tflRTSTSITSrafT\R3 SI R- 
sra5IR>j;i SDfRTO!f%®TSjR$S5T«3Tlft^lRjft?RI 
li.atnRH lITfsTr5ffjIfSRSnSRrSJ53 I 
Wrf^FtTCTTf SFJRWifJiFITWH SI gsT 5TI\r: I SIR3K5- 
stiMiTJRt s u ^qwR swisfititR TRRfa 

TOTrEar I srr3% sK F R fR gf^i^ 
TTmiBfef : TsrrastiFiimT qf irrh 

•N. C ~ • f* f *. 

FnyiHwwwaiFTTiaiifla si ifjpR i sr wsttut rrstj- 
fswwT f!iR ST pnsm s Tig rsT S T Tig ; I R^Fsi 

*mr sRTsi^nfsftfa i s?^ sn^rfror: RqiifksR^i- 
SFTfWfTOi; STRRRSmfaavsTR ST fsaHwIRTSIl 

w^T3:«ife3 TOTpaFa snsFirfH FiFmassififraw 
iHisFR i fsm g’^Faii g ay 

siR^ FTSJrr^TFJTOf srssRjfRTR 3ci- 

<?v 

fag ^ sfrsRH I FTBi wisliTFa: gfa!RFgT|»rsTsrf5% 
TO sf^fTTcSr giRTfiraa SIRfftfe q FR qfa l R |ii ai4t 
319^ anSfeg I TO jfsTFsr: ti^ s i r i^ g aTyfyld 
fsfifsg^ ^ fro Wffl S E T RR T F T W^tf^RlIdS^^ I 

folRR T fs TFTT ^fgsnfar » mt H^TOS g ifywt^ysi^ 
T jwsqfs r q BT sTts^R^g TO j g gr^s i to 
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\ ifewmrnrrfji 
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irnitn *rtD5Cwtf3fg: i fraim ^^ftifetwrarofaw- 
r Tiff fig fHtTmw fawRT 
q ig jg i^fi i ^as a u nfiT «ra?rf^ i afe 3 - 

fg y qs t timg n snfs iRig w ifkfN r^iT- 

jwa ufa ^ isjrf ffawgitr^Trj ?:^5rf3- 
^ aracrfii ^ ginf^pjawtrsf^w » ^?r5!Hi^ 
g nmrsrotTg fiw gi ^ gri mz » 

ntP3ancrti5ftRiTT^ §5 Ht i 
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^a g gat 51 gRRH25SR5r^5a:5m- 
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>» Nd ■SJ> 
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wTWifag §uf«f t^ig 1 nstTOmar^ g^ wra: i^a 
nsRTjnft aT?t*mttmm a^ art ga w r aa faara 

>a X 

fWraMnjmiaa f% gim aif sqrFu mrnn 

rasaafirara acwyi'aiaBifeaTaafeal ga® narac 
ffw Cn it l^ ^ isa q i m tgTgfT gi r vm ?Rs^a?Tfe aifw- 
feia r ^sarfiiaT sia ?liFTfs ge^raffa^^faar 
iipa afew g gg lgTgg ^itl gawf- 


a^garfai ^ gawaro ga ga g^ 

fiana^n qaiarTfafarg gaTawaaifeam ?^a g^- 
asaawagro rraraarfaftfsiaa fatara^r^a: iarg- 
wTffR: wa$a I aar 1a:aaa g^ aaia fa rs a a atfg - 
Irsnfaftfa ftaag I a 5 wg[ a fgar g^ siait 
araaTsafgfda ag5m55asftr afgaig^flraraOT fa- 
iTgiax tfgaarr: 1 aa^a5:ipN a^rsarfaiia aarraiT- 

tsRig aiaa ga ?fa a ik^ar^ faaaia j aaafa^- 
^aifaaa gfiaiaia a aiig a^l ga fkaa ?i^ 
gar ac^snata a agg 1 aasataaia atai'yawfailg- 
f aaa ana i f ya^ ai axa aaT5rfaa fa^¥atr at%! aa- 
ffarRiaraaraT aT<?iiia% 1 5 r gg ^ffaafara a 
dk^arfaasaTiasBrafa^fq aRtwar a fa aa ifa ajpK 

sa >o 

g1^ airafa^ iftawaraaa gw agaafegwr- 

ar aar ff alaaKiJiF fagri^a aaf^an gfaar ang- 
aaafa^fa agiaigfasRiasgfiiar gg ffwa 
aaia arg aaTaaia 5 iaTaTgaaxg wraira: iwgfa 
aaraantaaTfag 1 agr gg sRT?aa a«g aaiar- 
rnwwTjatia a: 1 ^ara asg \ aaifa gfa^KTa^aft gg 
fkaa araa ?fa ait w Rig gg ffk?aa^fa% ^- 
a i^iwifflil g gfgarsEta lafkiajscraT affa iia gafa* 
^ ^CTJTRWT aarg 1 anaaraa ^>a<iIg«aig T a- 

fa a i gfasR ia wg i wia Ta a i i^g TW argaaRTOsn'- 
fgfsrearoaaTg i aar afwaa anai agarag aiara- 

_ __ * <tv f. ” *». 

fasia: aa; aa: aa; Rsrar raat gta aapaiiwraa’c ga- 
wfagar traiaaraia: 1 aarfa aaaar aa aaa at? 

S> ^ ©V V 

gaa^fa w • agr ^giatig aiaa gatfa aJ f aai% 
awgt^ig aaw 1 aaarg aa ffk 

wra: ^fgaast ^aa^fa 1 aa afamar gaagsat 


it i ^ragaigi » ata ffataasa^ |gaf kfargfnaiav 
fgadi aa %!^a jaw aaia str ara% aa aaiaa » 

|R[?lf^5J^n[f3[^5T Snr t ^ 'IsI 
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>0 fiv 
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aaafir aafaa sraaria i aa|Taa arfaai aifa ng- 
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waanraiafa aT|aaa^[|fJa. ^^fsaifa ai awr- 
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afi?arara?ia aarmaT, a faiffacf^ i aia aifiRi 
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aTaa;a?a ixaggT a ^rifaa f aaaiaa giara a arafa- 

SOdw S3V S3 S3 

a^^n^iaEracii^Ttrea araai taf irsiaa irsBaaiT 
f^fafa TOarfaiifa taaaisssfaRfi, STafirar, 
^a^Brar aaa^xfgarar anmam i aaaa^aii!^ 
aqwTxiTaaxBfiaaaaaifiaTa^ a a a ^x : Sm T e! . a faai 
aaa:, miraaracaa, aaaa: afai^^ fsfa^a* 

i:^^a a itar, a aia i arara aT|^ fawjia 
a aia^ aaapiaaTaa:, aRraaaaafegac;, 
Bpcaia fea^ST^PB af^Taiccr^ift^aaa' , aafa i 
fa sBi m ti, H%3Eraaai^, ^faiis^- 
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5f?T?Icrn:^Tt ; fsrT3[tfHi:5rITST^Tm»r^T?rrT?!!> 
ifT>rf:5i5TTWT gf^mfiw^wTajgsr i hwtts. m^<h 
qcjrra^T, 5«^5ga’R^^^?<iHr»?f3i!7ru5RriT!5trraq- 
H, sii^siwqg'l?!!, ftrgrfa t ^i»- 
'tf irf JiUT «!Rsr?ziwT^?rTn?:nTWirfww wtthswt?? sr- 
*rgH5t3:sT!?ifk^T 

NS NS o 

fg^T rfr^TS^THT^STTf • a^rS^lfir cRU 

?rRngRiftfgJ5^5if5farraTVRwnirT- 
jratrnsTu^TTsfiRfi wrf^ srh uuhh. rrar 
ssg^asRniFriT ^HmwariTgi^, Hif- 
^iifffiilw^fa^TififfresR^rrasRT^tiniT^ 

I q5?a?i nf^morH iirn^^r^MrJTftT 55503 ?- 
fqf*rT3rif3f?r?:fvRrfu%afgjH® aisr^ro 

HI ^nu7 afi sR^aaa ngsrea oaaiH^ra- 

stn^af^ffnsrrnfjfUTTOr ninwsrf i^raoTssRSRf^w- 

wgossiTtiKafa^aiPj wJTari: 

s> 

sBPsi f!3[^ fiB5Er35rT5m5flRi I wiTsrR5?i^nfif 
o l q ^ qram^tTtm mfeat sRrcRfTirosR gtrarft 
Is? ^ ^ ^la aft m jaatr 
S5r^: agrtraaiif^r aig 1 tifa: 5?R:?a|t%- 

3n?Rr^!g&n aTa3[Ta57TwfTawa aft o ^aa 

Nd 

at atraaatai, aaafeasRTOs aaaru^f^ aia i 

s> 

aara, afe alia laiTaT^^oaa?, ^eaft awtai* 

glia awTii amwr arff aftaa, 5iaft aaar^ 
wnaaaaiglsR armf^ ; alarfa inafaaT waa- 
rar^w a wag, waafiar, aTararr^ar wwrnsmw- 
osrifawaaiwafa: aifarreaa^ waa, fifisa war 
^mat 50^5 aarwragaig 

^trewaawitwiaQwaaTwfa, §stia®?aTafia»i'*aiT- 
wfa inaarwatat, faajtr 3:ar, oara^iiw area- 

N> 

^Tg> aar waaai wfk^ faa^mf, rraaafw^ 
w ^awfa. wffiTWT a|ii^jftwrR5n2raTai?Bif5w- 
ignafen^aai?aiaT wag i a%S ^alarflraT ^ 
^^anglartogarg asiarwawaRarii aaagfagt- 
j ;wa^^f^. i^^wig aft^^waft' iaaJEaiglh 
aatsii aJi^iaiiTifa i wtia gar p^ ai g t iiigiwT 

r- r- ,-- ^ j ■■ -^ ---■- r^. 

srasRi, laaiw ) s^iai laaaaTwtaaaiaTau ^aiwita- 

' ■ -''''■ -^. * i.'??!N. *■ ■ ^ . ■ . ■ **N **»«. -I *«>. 

sRfaig. aai. lajfwaofwa laTOaaaaiw: 


^faig. ^a ?pj*b. aai. lai^aowia iseaaiaaaaiw: 


vasrarwrfawTWOTwfiraaTaaTaf^aTfaajTia^- 
ga^asawlaTafiBaTaraw: awf arfeaTi^aT: ^aa- 
wraT^aarTaTaraTfsa wasiafa waaar jfaft^rg 
aarawfa waaa: twrw^a aTwmawafi^a 
wFaearaiaa waiai^earT waiTairwir faai awaog 
aig aar fawTwt aa iaarrig aft gar aat waaa- 
aa^araaraTwafa awaraaaaa fewTWTaraiiaT- 
^ifaaig aiarg wrawrwrsaiwriaaa adifa maaia 1 
afat^ ^Tfrraaaaia wanai awaf ?:ia aft 

-s ^ * 

wKaaa ^aa feaa sraeg a ftaiT fafqaiTSR^inww- 
tffrernftmriaTa awafar aa^areiarafa ara ga fa. 
iarwraia aaiT^ WTsaraaTfra aaefam wr^ 
?alwfit aafwfa ?a^ wag 1 as&ag iKwfa ara- 
ihaoaatai a ?!«? arwfffa gatwr jfauwa: wfa- 
aa I aaag awanaswaifiraaffwaTtfiaa a#n|Ta- 
tfia faafaaa 1 

aaa waaaaai^iwreaif arwaparaaaonfwa- 
ariafatafa^iawraiawsR aa^aico aipa aiiiaa- 

Cv 

fwwaa^sonawa^wwaTg awia?tai waaaaaiw 
a:waTaa?aTa i aiwajfaaa waaaaat sarw ira- 

S> N» 

axaTafii 1 

aaaaa ia gT a wifwraTarf a a a iff ag t a • a^aaiw- 
tPBTwf a atfaaiFawTsarrwwr aamat waifwaw; w a 
^ra^: i ^afatrawr g r rcSB Ti i saT iawrarfaiffT ft 
w: « aaift a mcwi aawa?offirfwfa arasTg fiaa- 
•at sta aa a?aawa"-go*a aa aar aiaarawwaa- 

X V 

ansaarawTa a faaa? aafa wia afa itna a ii a w T a a 

N» 

tn:aafaaa*iraifawaa awi fanafaa aaa iia 
awifawi a tat a T ia xa a w; w irsRajTawTfaaii arr^- 

■OTala affi arf ^wfa^aagaTfitiTpranrsOTaTTaiiw 
wasrai aa.*aaTOwaa a-g T a gi aHaa^ i atwr ^aa aa- 
la \ nar asg w?ia< g saai saia a lfa i aa xa itaac f a- 

<Sv 

^awi a rraiT N fgf gra iia ^swwi t^lwwf- 

X ^ 

*x c - Sa^ ?t • ^ ^ 

?rw WlffTi W(^ flg5 *fT35*l 

Tstlp wsmsfa I 

ara afe 3Ta iii ^qn<afattiw?j| j ffai mjr m 

^ rN tn* »*> __ jx * r*- 
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armrwRT^ • *1^ l^Tferargirgf^ffnfq uif ^rrf^ 
srT^^53i^tkTfi!i Hifir jsiraBii 

Ma mfa mi aim eraaraTatfa 

fggm mratifiarraramm 1 

trarsmm ^ fiRaimpisK fiRmarmiasR 
«%ftifaaiaajn5TOT» mai trsR^i siranma: 1 
aafaga^TRaafaf aTaift^Tra^aa^- 

II ^ II 

amar skr: ttimtiia msKra: sRiir m:a- 
ti( wda rarmfiaTfiaTj^f^m aa araar miaa: 
ww 55snam iiaifa itaa mtt aarar: sRiaTaaTfa- 
arana mrafk^sKfammaTg aaaa?aaaTaaifafi- 

aima ama’S: 9a wcrnfai ^arai araanprafa 
aaSfiaaTi afara^aifaa mTa»8awaai 1 ualaRTOa aa- 


r a^an- 


ari; aiaaf sBat fagmtfa aari afi aaaar ^- 
mfifmra a^mar aaar aira^camot gaasartaifi- 

agqi3?ra f tsftrfa fataraamassEnaasTra anasmt- 
arx a faxaaamaraaaaifamTa^iaffarTH a ataraair 
fara i:faa afrficqi aaia faiaarfa ia a aaapssrr- 

wt w^i i% ♦ n 

ami amaaiacxsfaiaarsra maasca>ai; araiaa- 


afaaajaFsra aaagaa’gar a 


araaaa- 


aaa aai aaampm: 1 arfraram aa aa aaa 
mtfiBaa^ afa afi arai^aarflOTTfa iga: 

aTaararaTaTatarai^ aaaa: ^aTa^iaaiTaaiat a- 
ama da iaaa afi aaaraaaafaara^aifaT- 
lafw faTsatfaaua aamaamaTaxaiafafetafaa 

axaiaaa aafigaraTaTaaTaRamaTaxaTai aca^sa 


aaama aaif^ aiiaa^ijaRaifeTfa awr aaafa^isRa- 
^riafa aaaEaiaxaaaiaaid am ERmaaidaiafcr 1 

' ^ r*’ . r^. fsis ^ 

waanTfai^ amaan a anmRT at^ aa^ararra:- 
tia am a aafa 1 afi aaaig maRarfaaai a- 
aia amfa ar faf Fa i u ar afa ^axm a f a ima 
ait ataaaTT jaaTcarfiaTaTafa atarar am a^ia 

©s V 

amfa ar faaf^uam aia mTaxmafiaiRa 1 ama- 
aaxmar < air araamaailariia axraifa^Ia aar fa- 
sRafirs^aaafa a: ^as^Taftarfaaam^: acm- 
arrauiaaRTf^ fcammla ta: waiana- 
aifsRaraaifiaaTa faaaim a i afa^f ^L mia am 1 
aa acaiisrifsaTX lat aaifea aaaa: mi a xs ag- 
ifei aifaair amfiraaalam^ a mx Ba fm aaaar s^- 

%nmai acfeiacajifa aa Rlaa T faaa m ^ ifa l a- 
^aama aanuiaifea a ana « afea iri sFaaa®- 
wrrjaimfaaataamTfa swawif a i ; aaan aaiaTa- 


mafa'sraaaaa: awnardaamTralmimsiaa a?ra:aa i 

NS 's* 

aaafa g^aa ' ^ga c a a f a aaT ?risf EffafararfaiTa a 
mB afaamaa? snaiaraiiafaiialaiaasrw 

afaiia aaa f ataifmarmafir a a a^ait ala- 
afrara i 

II ^ il 

^^anaaaa; stararfa amr a ait ia aqi^ 'a ana a- 
ir^ ataraanm maaaa a i a g aa mw t g maaxa 
laata ar? aaraiar m m l a a T ! ^ am ana aif 
aaaafa a faajmfa ama am ma m ai ma aa* 
m sfit iamRamt%am aam aia f ^ rmt ajai- 
mai arafama^fa a asarmfiafamtmari aa: 

jjBlrmaaamjmrm^* 

amra maa^giii jmtm a fam iam a ^a SPT 
ftrm m aa m m raa gim Tg t g a aramfta aaiSa ag 
sarfa aita riaa;^ amda 3?ri- 
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wRcr: ^ J3’dTuirIT|i^ SiWtJT ’B^iisEn- 

^siTg I 5iraf5fiiTc>crf%HT st^iht uJTri: «jf<:- 
SRas33Ealgf!T^^ ^?t: ?r^iigrT jfgra^rfffi- 
nar wniTf stnaafag a 

'irasnia f%aai: nr^f^ i aarri aro alam- 
OTauaraia i sailawTa i an^ia^iiwaTa i atRarf- 

gsaar i aat wfSTaf ^aaifasn, 

at® jfaataara arair^a: aaagTtnn^r^ 
siHia q'tofar, afawa aawraa i taa: ar- 

uOTTwraTH I a fa aaaf ffi aaritat® tat afiR aatai- 
aaaaraarqatTaa^ taaffasnsn^iaa arara' ta® 
f^ta trlat® q^aaria tagsaaarSBaTafaa^ f- 

fa^a fwta asar^t^faagaraTaaiaT awwafa- 
qamaa i afka at^: qrqxR® ssattattaraf g a 
aaaajTftaaTsaaT qtataTa®a- 
qnfaaaaia qaan wi qaxfaa i afaaraaiaa 


®aiaffa ^ taTfqaaata%af ®a aiag t- 
fkfa ttaia af? ^ ’^taTtrrespjTraag araa aai 
tarfqa ®a aTfamtatatrar^ a:®Ta^ 

tam^TfBntaaataTairqT^aTfiT aat 'ajttta|tft$[ain- 
uriqa ata® I f a #!! waarta ataa aa aar aia 
qtaiaaqra® a a aaa aai afaw.qfa aiaaia a 

■s 

Hfa I aaar aaa^a: aaitTPa asia^ ata 
ar ^a^atafa Siaaa fi^a gaiafa afeaafa a- 
aaala i qaarfaraaatTwaaa^ taatarawsiaft- 
aa#n^ aag:®faaa®taTaTta®tmfaaa: at^r^ 
aataf :®aTa1^aai®aaataafaata- 
arirfa ^ aaaagaagRaar ara rPa^sRgc^a aar^- 
aaaraa^aiaa aafaaaaTfRta^ a aaTfawa^ 
gi|afit aaTtaiaafsRWtraJ^aaTaj a arfa i atar- 
aTaaT^[fi?a?iinaamaTa®HaT ^®f:®WTaT|aata- 

faai^ a aaaar 's^ m ara- 


aaiaiar *rsfi a** 

N> ' ■ , ‘ 


f^Ba 


aaaai tOT waaa aaraar 

'% » 

s ; : 




a^PHreW?! I 


II H il 

afa Fnaf ata atatafa^ia®: aarafw- 
ara^aafagiara affafaaititaaai^fa; alra^- 
?a f^fa ataia taama^taaifaafwfa 
aaf^ta aTa®af^ faaaia giraT taraTfaaar aa- 
afafsrarTaraT: aiara atawtagaa^ aiaifttfa ®- 
aafarar aaaafaa ai^ taa: fagta faattaara^a- 

faaTa® ®sa faaara gtyar ^^arfeaai affffTftrani- 

amtfa afarta aaaafaaaa i 

afe ^aaapaa a^i^Tia®aaTa?fatT^ ara: a- 
aaa rr^fearfasaaraaraaaia aaaf a fati^ aia: 
twa<^a I 

a?a?r taa: aafa^jata at^TTaaarrarfaffrgTafa- 
irafa aTaiaaaaatiTH taaaa fag fafftfairaifk® 
aiagra afa tifr fafeax araitfcarttata arafaai* 

ajaaaataar^ a^arasRTat ajsarat arta^a- 
’grfa^aaria faatt®Ta!T %fam fatara: i atar- 

HPTfa atafaraslaftaTfaa faara ^tgaagaitta ^- 
f^ltar^aara araraata saatara^tafara i 

X 

a faga^Ttat ii 

TDE THREAD OF GAUTAMA’S APHORISMS. 

By this late Be. Ballantyne. 

(From the Benares Magazine February 1852) 
fGmduded from page 102.^ 

But, thus far, we have been shown an arrangement 
for hearing only one side of the question,^ and how can 
we be sure that the opposite side is not the right one ? 
[Before making *up our minds we must hear both 
sides — §39 — 40.] 

But an honest enquirer may have heard both sides 
and stili be in perplexity. Is he to be turned adrift ? 
JSTot at all Honest discussion, with one who holds the 
saixie first principles, is open to him [§41], 

There are yet others, besides honest enquirers, that 
are not utterly to be rejected. A person, not hopelessly 
irreclaimable, may shabbily wrangU for the sake of a 
seeming victory. [Here, therefore, he defines wrangling, 

%m • 

* Broy, xfiiL 17* 
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A person, not perhaps hopelessly irreclaimable, may 
descend to even a lower depth of shabbiness than the 
wrangler, and may carp at others without undertaking 
to settle any thing himself. [Here, therefore, he defines 
cavilling, §43.] 

Wranglers and cavillers, in default of good reasons, 
must take up with bad ones — ^with what look like reasons ; 
and even an honest enquirer may mislead himself by 
taking the semblance of a reason for a real one. [The 
various possible semblances of a reason he, therefore, 
defines and divides, §44—49.] 

But, whilst there are fallacies by which a man may 
deceive himself as well as others, there are other frauds 
which are employed only dishonestly for the deception of 
others. [These frauds he defines and divides, §50 — 57.] 

Descending a stage lower, an opponent may employ 
arguments so futile as to be capable of deceiving no one. 
It is well to know in what consists the futility of such 
objections. [This he shows, §58.] 

Finally, an opponent, sinking even below the former 
one, who kmw what he was opposing though he could 
make none but a futile oijposition), may be unable to 
und.erstand the proposition [§59 — 60]. Here Gautama's 
patience is exhausted, hut not before. Against every 
tiling hut that invincible combination of the spirit of con- 
tradiction with stupidity he seeks to arm himself at all 
points* An objection the most frivolous--^or even futile 
— provided it be tendered by one who understands the 
proposition — bo docs not refuse to deal with. The objec- 
tion might perplex some honest enquirer, and therefore 
Gautama, or the follower who has imbibed his spirit, ! 
does not consider himself eutitled to consult his own ease 
by scouting it, though lie himself may see its futility 
plainly enough. It is fair to remoinber this when we 
meet with ludicrously frivolous objections gravely treated 
in a Ny%a W'ork, The author is not to be supposed to 
have invented the objection. It was offered to him — 
offered very possibly for the purpose of vexatiously puz:?- 
ling and perplexing— and the ^aiyayika will not allow 
himself to be puzzled and perplexed. The most cavilling 
’ opponent is not to be allowed the semblance of a victory ; 
he shall not be allowed to boast even of having put the 
philosopher out of temper. This single triumph — such 
is— ^is reserved for the absolute blockhead. 

Now, was should like to learn from the undervaluers of 
the 'tgic^^c? of tlie Nyaya, how could that method be 
mt^ah improved ? You are not to imagine that you have 
answered tliis question when you have shown that there 
are some important matters not here noticed by, Gautama, 
You must, be able to show either that there are important 
matters for which his system provides no place, or that 
he misarranges the order, of procedure. We have explain- 


ed his order of procedure, according to our own view of 
it. The question whether there is any thing within the 
range of conception, for which his system does not furnish 
its appropriate place, we have already discussed, after a 
fashion, in an article in a former number on the Ny^ya 
system of phi!oso[)]iy, and the correspondence of iti5 
divisions with those of modern science. " On some of 
the points considered in that and in some subsequent 
papers we have seen reason to modify our opinion, and 
with a hasty notice of one of these points we shall con- 
clude the present paper. Our corrections belong chiefly 
to the section of Inference, which the strictures of an 
anonymous critic constrained us to look into with more 
attention than we had done at the time of penning our 
first article on tl^e subject. 

At p?\go 2SO. Vol. I. of the Magazine we remarked 
that we did not find in Mr. Colebrooke's Essay any 
reference to tbe condensed form oftho s 3 'llogisin exhibited 
in our text-book. It is not referred to by Mr. Colebrooke ; 
and the reason is sufficiently obvious — viz., that Mr 
Colebrooke was engaged in giving a summary of the 
fundamental Aphorisms of Gautama — of those Aphor- 
isms that we have just presented to the reader, — and the 
consideration of the condensed syllogism did not fall in 
his way. It is in the works of the commentators that the 
I condensed syllogism makes its appearance ; and, when 
treating of these works, we may have occasion to say 
something more about it. From the Halls (ff Oxford, of 
Edinburgh, and of German}’’, queries have reached us 
that have been elicited by our papers — all too crude as 
we admit our papers to have been. To we 

shall strive lo give, in due time, satisfaptor}^ replies. Mean- 
time wo shall not encroach upon the space of the present 
number of the ilagaziuo furrher than to revoke our expla- 
nation of the terms concerned in Inference — wherever 
we may have spoken of the term miunidna as signifying 
the act of inferring. It signifies — we now find — no such 
thing. It signifies, not the process but, the instrument 
employed in the process. This instrument, n.s explained 
by our authorities, is ‘ the consideration of a Sign' : — it 
is, in other words, such knowledge as, when. expressed in 
words, constitutes a Universal Proposition embodying 
the result of a process of Induction. The truths which 
embody themselves in such 'propositions may be looked 
upon as deposited the memory, like the in^ruments 
of a man’s trade in his workshop ; and as looms produce, 
webs, so do these (Major Premises in posse) produce 
inferences, only when they are brought into operaticfn. 
The op^ation is, by the Naiy%ikas, technically named 
which sigmfies the application of a, ge- 
neral principle to a particular c^e,^or the ree%nition of 
a particular case as falling under some general j^pciple 
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— in shor!, syllo^iziug. If the anumdna bad signified 
the process, instead of the instrument, the additional 
step of the pardmarm would have been an absurdity ; 
and we apologize to the Naiy^ikas for having been so 
far misled by the familiar — and familiarly unobjection- 
able — use of the term amvmdna as to fall, for the time, 
into the error of supposing them open to the charge of 
holding any absurdity of the kind. 


VAIDIK ECHOES. 


ANB CyCNOS. 


Among the most ancient fragments attributed to 
Hesiod is a piece of 480 verses in which is related the 
combat between Heecules and Cycnos. This Cycnos 
is not a Swan, as the name might lead one to suppose : 
he is a personage whose name is not Greek, and who is 
often mentioned in the Veda. The hymns of the Indian 
collection relate the same combat in numerous passages 
with poesy several features of which re-occur in the- 
frag'nont of Hesiod. Every one knows that the Greek 
I^EECULES is a solar personification identical with, or 
closely anloogous to the Inbra of the Orientals ; as 
regards Cycxos, he is Scjshn'A (the dry) or the power 
which retains the rain within the clouds, and causes 
drought and sterility. The strife of Hercules and this 
demon is, consequently, the struggle of the sun against 
that power, whose defeat will cause the rain to fiill 
Cycnos, son of Ares, mouuted upon a chariot with his 
father, raised the dust and infested the sacred groves. 
Apollo sends against him Hercules and his tru.sty 
squire loLAOS. The chariot is dra'wn by the immortal 
horse Arnold (in Sanskrit Arwan). Hercules is armed 
with a celestial, shield which is to make him invincible. 
The combat of the two champions takes place in the 
height of summer. ""When the shrill cicala, with dark 
wings, perched upon a branch, begins to sing summer 
to men, the cicalai whose food and drink is the freshening 
de’sn stna.vi.o pours forth Ms! song at momuig and all 
day long in the fiercest heat, when the Dog-star scorches 

history of this mythological horse, the name of which ' 
18 xw th^ , Veda o»ly the general term for a horse, has been localised by i 
|&the middle; of toadm. There are the great 
aad , the river of , the aatae name which falls into 
the ‘Lid.o4:^^^ of the AJphens; on the-bank of the Ladon, from 

the'&fe of BdmdMrs^an the primordial horse,' 

who/ijnder;jfhe; f reek name' of Chryssor h^ been regarded as the 
-symbol of all , li 'a gwtto on the bax^ of IheAL 

pheW was ai ancient ,B<St0tdt4r with '% horse's heiid* 

bearing >o^ the of a jgreat number ' of ammal8» By 

dkeoyerin^thoAiya^^^^ Arion; i^mparafivoPhllolpgy - 

key' of 


the skin; then the son of Zeus, Iolaos, shouted terribly 
to his horses, and at his voice ttey whirl the chariot 
on and raise up the dust of the plain : earth groaned be- 
neath them. The foes too advanced like fire and storm/’ 

The enemies ( themselves upon 

each other like rocks that roll down from the mountains. 
The spear of Cycnos cannot pierce the brazen shield : 
but the lance of Hercules wounds Cycnos in the throat 
I and casts him lifeless to the ground. Here are some 
passages of a hymn of the Veda taken from among many; 

"‘Indra has taken his quiver and his arrows. 
Thou hast smitten with thine arm the robber laden 
with prey. SuSHNA dared to strive against the Gods. 
Indra, from the height of the air, in the sight of heaven 
and earth, mounted upon thy car, firm and terrible, 
thou hast breathed upon this wretched one. He has 
touched with his thunder-bolt those clouds which des- 
cended not from heaven to earth, and which with their 
magic wings seemed to envelope that robber laden with 
his spoils. He has caused the milk of the celestial cows 
to gush forth. The waters poured down as we desired. 
Indra during several days has destroyed the hepe of 
the robber: he has burst the gate of his cavern where he 
held the waters shut up ; he has broken down his airy 
fortresses. He has torn Sushna in pieces, and at sight 
of his foe overthrown he has given up his soul to joy.” 

From the French of M, Emile Burnouf Revue des^ 
deux Mondes October 1866. 


VAIDIK ECHOES. 

Hymns. 

When the Aryan peoples quitted their common home 
in Asia they bore with them the ancient customs which 
were common to all their race ; one of them is found 
at the bottom of all their traditions, that of sacrificing 
with fire and of singing while sacrificing: This mea- 
sured and rhythmical chant is the hymn, a word which 
in Greek has no etymological signification, but which 
under its Vaidik form ( 8umna } signifies good and beauti- 
ful thought, thsefe is to say the expression ,of thought par 
excellence. The presence of this word' in the most 
ancient Greek language proves that the Aryans, of the 
Oxus composed hymns before the departure of the Hel- 
lenic and Indian migrations. These chants then'‘were 
composed in the common tongue before they were , 
written in more recent dialects. Time has caused to dis- 
apj^ear all the hymns brought or produced by the Gre- 
cian migrations, although the sanctuaries of Greece may 
have preserved several of them till the time pf her de<^y. 
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India alone has preserved hers, and the Veda is found to 
be the Aryan record which connects us most closely 
with our origin : its hymns may be considered as types of 
the sacred songs of all the peoples of our race and as the 
real Sacred Scripture of the East and of the West. 

( From the same.) 


RAVA^r DOOMED. ^ 

Bdmdyana, Booh 1. Bombay Edition* 

Thus to the Lord by whom the worlds were made 
The Gods of Heaven in full assembly prayed : 

0 Brahma, mighty by thy tendered grace 
Fierce Ravan, leader of the Giant race, 

Torments tiie Gods, tpo feeble to withstand 
The ceaseless fury of his heavy hand. 

From thee well pleased, he gained, in days of old, 

That saving gift by which he waxes bold ; 

And we, obedient to that high behest, 

Bear all his outrage,* |>atient and oppressed. • 

He scourges — impious fiend-dearth, hell, and sky ; 

And Indra, lord of Gods, would fain defy. 

MadVith thy boon, he vexes in his rage 
Fiend, Angel, Seraph, Brahman, Saint, and Sage. 

From him the Sun restrains his w’onted glow, 

Nor dares the Wind upon his face to blow ; 

And Ocean, neoklaced with the wandering wave, 

Stills the wild waters till they cease to rave. 

O Father lend us tliine avenging aid, 

And slay this fiend, for we are sore afraid.’’ 

They ceased. Then, pondering in his secret mind, 

One way,” He said, to stay tliis scourge, I find- 
Once, at his pi’ayer, I swv-re his life to guiu'd 
From God and Angel, Fiend, and Heavenly Bard : 

But the proud Giant, in o’erweening scorn, 

Recked not of mortal foe, of woman born. 

Man, only man, this hideous pest may slay ; 

None else can take his charmed life away,” 

When Brahma’s speech the Gods and Sages heard, 
Their fwnting souls with hope reviving stirred. 

Then, crowned with glory like a mighty flame, 
tiord VisOTtJ timely to tiie council came : 

Shell, mace, and discus in his hands he bore ; 

And royal, raiment, tinged with gold, he wore. 

Hailed -by the Gods,, most glorious to behold, 

With ahiniiag armlets, forged of burnished gold, 

He rode his eagle through the reverent crowd, 

Like the sun borne upon a darksome cloud. 

Lost in deep thoi^ht he stood by Brahma’s side, 

WMle all the Immortals praised his name, and cried ; , 

0 ViSHOT, Lord divine, thine aid we crave, 

♦.The following Unas are at, present -rcmghihWn, only ; the .trans- 
kto will, be lor crltirisms and scggestioniB. 


Friend of the worlds, the ruined Worlds to save. ' 

Divide tby godhead, Lord, and for the sake 
Of Gods and men man’s nature on thee take.* 

Shrined in the bodies of four children, spring 
From the three wives of fair Ayodhya s king : 

High rank with saints that godly prince may claim, 

And those sweet queens, with Beauty, Grace, and Fame. 
Assume man’s nature thus, and slay in fight 
This common scourge, who laughs at heavenly might : 
This giant Ravan who, in senseless pride, 

Has, trusting to his own right arm, defied 
The hosts of Heaven, and ever plagues with woe 
Seraphs and Gods above and Saints below. 

Crushed are the Blest, who roam through Nandan’s shade, 
The Saint, the Seraph, and the Heavenly Maid. 

We, with the Sages, Lord, to thee draw nigh, 

And crave thy succour that the Fiend may die, 

Angel and Bard before thee humbly bow : 

Our surest hope, 0 conquering Lord, art thou. 

Arise, 0 Lord, regard the world below, 

And slay in fight the Gods’ tremendous foe.” 

Thus prayed the Children of the Sky; the lord 
Supreme of Gods, by all the worlds adored, 

Thus to the suppliants in answer spake : 

“ Fear not, ye sons of Heaven, but comfort take ; 

Ravan, your terror, by this hand shall fall, , 

With son and grandson, lord and captain ; all 
His friends and counsellors, his kith and kin, 

I Shall share his ruin as they share his sin. 

Thus will I triumph o’er the foe, and then 
Dwelling on earth among the sons of men, 

The while ten thousand seasons roll away, 

Will guard :i.:r iir.-c-r*::] s'a ly.” 

Then Nymph and angel, and the Minstrel throng 
With heavenly voices, raised their choral song :t 
And all the region, filled with music, ra,ng 
With lauds to Mauhu's victor, while they sang : 

^ Go forth and fight, and strike the monster dead, 

The scourge of Saints, immortal Indra’s dread j 
The fell fiend Eavan, ravenerf abhorred ; 

Slay him, and all his race, avenging Lord 1 
Then turn triumphant to thine home on high, 

And reign for ever in the ransomed sky.” 

♦ Gf. Paradise liosfc. Book HI. 281. 

" Their aature also to thy nature join., 

And be thyself naan among men on earth.*^ 

t Ct Paradise L^sst. Book HI. S44. 

“No sooner W ^iie Alnfighty ceased, but alt 
The laulfitude of angels, with a shout 
hOTsd as from numbers without number, sweet 
As from blest voices, uttering joy. Heaven ruaj 
With jubile^^ and loud Hosannas filled 
The eternal re^ons,** 

$ vimvaTuim rdvanam. Literally RaVA^ who causes weeping : both 
words being formed from the root nt (L&t rmem rwmor}: from 
which too comes the ^IngUslx word raven. 

For a similar play upon the word cf. Paradise Eegajped, 

** And saw the.rtt'Tfins with their horned beaks 
Food to Elijah bringing, oven and mon^ 

Though ravenm^ taught to absts^ from what tMy brought,'". 
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Dr. Ballantyne's publications, procurable from the 
English Librarian, Quern's College Benares, 


Aphorisms of the Sankhya, Books II, III. IV, Sanskt. ) 

and English, 5 

i» l^ Books V and VI. do. 

» » Voga, Sanskrit and English, Part’ll. 

Bhasha Parichchheda and Siddhanta Mnktavali Sanskt. } 
and English Part I j 

Bacon’s Novum Organum, Sanskrit and English Part I, 

ff w with Commentary Fasciculus II., 

« « » « III., 

»» » Sanskrit Version Book I., 

» » Fasciculus II, 

tt » » III, 

fi rt II IV, ... 

Elements of English Grammar, Sanskrit and English, 

Synopsis of Science, Sanskrit and English Vol. I, 
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: : SS‘} 

Biscourse on Translation, 
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Philosophy (from “An Outline of Metaphysical En-> 0 12 Q 
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0 tt VIII. Political Economy Vol. I, (from! « to a 

Whateiy and De Quincy), J • ^ 
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r , if X. Physical Geography, (Mrs. Somemlle), ,112 0 


« BIBLE FOR THE PANDITS.” 
OoBsistiagrof tet , three qhapterg of Genesis, diffusely and 
^reseryedjy commented in Sanshiit and English, mth a 
teB^t&y|n|rodttoti 0 n in EugEsh. Rs. S-OrQ, 

• YY^KARAK' ' ip Simskrit; The; 

last .Edition. Rs. 1-2-0, 

or the Ordinances of Mann, 
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MAP of the CITY and Suburbs of BENARES, definmty 
the Mohullas and subdivisions of the Genaral Police jurisdie- 
{ions j including also the Civil Station and Cantonment oe 
Secbole. Scale 220 yards to the inch. Colored Rs. 5-0, 
Mounted on cloth and bound, book-shape 8 Es. 

ANNOUNCEMENT. 

In the Press, and shortly to be published, in one Vol. 8 va 
price 8 Rupees. A new Edition, corrected and enlarged, of 

THE LAGHU KAUMADI. 

A SANSKRIT GRAMMAR. 

With an English version, commentary and references by 
Dr. Ballantyne, late Principal of the Sanskrit College, 
Benares, re-edited by Ralph Griffith Esq., M. A, Principal of 
the Sanskrit College, Benares. 

The Translation of the Laghu Kaumudi made by the late Dr. Eal- 
lantyne has enabled even beginners to find their way through the Ca* 
byrinth of Native Grammar.” Trof. Max Mull&\ 

May be procured from Messrs, Triibner k Co., London, 
the English Publishers. 

Now ready, — Price Ms, 16, 

A TRILINGUAL DICTIONARY; being a com^ 
i prehensive J^exicon in English, UrdiJ and HiNDf, ex- 
hibiting the syllr.bicarioii, pronunciation, and etymology 
of English words, with their explanation in English, and 
ir^ Urdu and Hindi in the Roman cho.racter, by Mathur^ 
Prasha Mi$ra, Second Master Queen’s College, Benares. 

“ Concentrates iri itself the utility of the dictionaries of 
Webster^ Eichardsm^ Smarts Worcesterj D'Eozario^ Shahes-- 
pear^ Forbes and Monier Williams,^' 

This work, containing nearly 1350 demy Svo. pages dt 
plosely printed metter, in Brevier type is too heavy, to be ^ 
sent by book post. It may be procured direct from us, by 
Bangy Dfik ; from any bookseller in Calcutta, Madras or 
Bombay ; or from l^ipssrs, Triibner dz? Co., London, 

OomrmnicaUom of a lit&rary nature should he ^diressed to 
the Editor all let!t&rs on business^ to the Proprietors^ Mbssbs; 
E. J- Lazarus h Co., to whom Drafts ^otdd he pay^U* 
Adybrtisements wM he chetrged for according io .0be space 
occupied. 

The PANDIT, may be ordered of t^e P^Rshers, or 
through Mbssrs. TrBbnbr and Co., London. 
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B H 

^IWcT 5TS3[?^?fRiaC«f%gi«a: fi|: l wfa^HT- 
^ 2 Tr«JR: ^ TORoT- 

sim swub i gn; sfwn: i aim: i OTiig %3r- 
WTiRaiTR I gmR 'ai^cm: sraa i *rar 

iFSsfjsiSraSlidwr^: i Rmfeminanwiang i ^np- 
■FnasTtraiwfe^^i^ gig: fjfawR i sner 

smiwr mfii 6 KSRHT«i*nnfe#R masm 

smrreHaifi: tifsaRanroparowfi i «dL'ifeis5udliy?it^r- 

s» 

anf^ I WMffigi g fiiii q^ w T i^ : i mararT- 

isawif^ww 'a.iwsaias; i 

*13 y^cfc i la't B qacnfir mawar 1 Fjm% 1 5i^^* 
Iwrikg ap§T5^f?r <i3v«r^ ar?fhm » w ^rai am- 
lat 92 I asw 5 !i \ 

I SaifeaRt-j^RiT siRT wS^maiw- 
salim i 23fiPi%%f9 5? aifero t ww ^■■ 
9 ?8 »i^t9^w : at%m ^ ssnaift i 
araiufa gwa r ^ ^ f ^ 9 ^ ajOTiararenma 1 gsBaar- 
gi^wiiQ 9 a|g T $i i R qt g i fiaa i Ri tTfq mw®. 

?[w 3 W 5 ^^a»*H 9 ; :^ 4 W 9 iWgUrfip I I 5 R^ apsT 

922 fwa ^ 1 *?fe 9 f 


awwT fira 92 jn 2 WT 92 smmmm mm- 

2 ia I 9ig»atmmi^2 2 9m aranm: 1 aat mRarar- 

• 4 i •%, ^ 

9 !T 9 awT 9 iT 9 ?mw 2 Tf! 59 n»n spTTogrtma I ^aarpc- 


9 n 5 PaTRf 2 i^T 92 a(i: 1 amar 2 *aiT 295 f 2 auwa a- 

*0 

^wtaraaraa; 1 rRRTfmar jawa^aaraa- 
ma feilfii^fafimqaaRtfH aaraaia 1 

arila i aamaaga^ a?^am 1 a!| Sam aiaSa- 
^fgFaa: 1 aSaSasi g%aar amar g%faaw^fa 
»m a mng i faaansfaaar ftraraaif agai farar- 
maaRarftraniapa 1 aatfe I ^ a ii S gaf aaaraimi- 
ag^ iafKa t iaafe pST gga aa a ai ar S t a i a ig ai^ i aa 

a aa^raaarr jaaima 1 araarai S2T3 * 

^a^Sraaaiiiaawafaa 1 am^Snaawaaa: i 
a am aarmSai tafaaar r g^^T^amam^ i aarsr 
ftraaarawfe a aadiwi^Sa : aa a^a aaif’ 
waniH 9 fa a t Fa S aif m fgaa arraiajf a^ 1 giajt* 


: aaammar arasgaai 


aS I ga groiffgaa i w^at^ ^ 

mim a^trtmMgiiaaw^iaaBnsac srafagaa ar- 
aiag: t^fuafa a at aa: Hffifac^gaala ?i2fa? f aim? 
gmntmjga# i agm ^i^gsmfaiaiargiS iRft%2 
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i afiaJTfgtr^ 

r Nd 

Urftm Jiwirea 3?ffra 

H3raiffRrERa?!iawn§5Rca ^gmrfeR i ^rgnt- 
farcira gsraraaca: awraTg?3 grotfafaftfa awi^- 
anairara: i aa?ra iT?agm iawrawan srascrfaftfiw- 
sTOTcasRag na i 

sr: TOta: I gifa%r: i ?nf5i^?a sr: i 3aa? 
aiairer: « ^ sr: asaa?: i sTfuraw- 
am^Rwa: t aa^liiRwa; aisR?: i ^aaraa: asar- 
aiTirF*»TttgicafTg I sraw5R=raar wra ijrafraaa- 
at iRiJRtai fm a ufaiaSa^iaas^Tm j$a^ ^Bfsg- 

N> 

^ sg ig fa I tsraaTfk^^a j^wlaraar s^atf^- 
^ narfstaf^ as^r^aa i aa:^ asaraafaa 
a^ti^ aanasRra i 

^aia I aaafq n ^ twaai ' ^isa 'T ga araawa aaifa 
^gaafgaiTO iMisa[ w r^ g rqT a 5 Rra aa: a|am i a* 
arfi I ^farsaa^rarrsRai arsw a?aT arai aa^T- 
aw agaJT afgaairaa^ i aajTaa.waamTaarcwT- 
f^i$ 53 rai taat aiagaarcafa i fiRsa ^ araaV 
f!^T safNraaT aa: ^aaaaaftaat aabsa 

faf^Faiaaa afe aairasR: w^faar jipnafa 
faifafa ara afaaiacafa a^ ?fafa 

gmaatraafa i aaiaa ^fafifiraar aarara^aar 
aacfa « aaafw s Rf aa g w ipa a^aas^- 
vm I iiar ^aRfaat i 3 a: asaaa^ 

stra^Trraaaraaaaaaifetai^ ^raaaraaaa^araca- 
ararasRfaraaaaa ^iferr aiaa «a 3 a:a|- 

aa^aii^ laa a^ fa sRgqar a g ^T a | a^a aa ^i a^a- 

a|a r arsaar « a|aac#ni^- 

a^igaia a?ata®?5i ai’daa 4 a 1 asa^aar- 

M' ?RP afSRiafala as^oe fiaa- 






i gsa t ai a Tgs rr a t aa t a ? ar^ aiaat i 
Majsafa w ^m arrror .i ew- 
^s^fRia^a a§ HfiaifaaRa: i. ^ 
I aaifei^ iwaarr- 

. ■'.' ...» , , ' '.. ' . . ife» «»>■ ; ;*K. ' 


aiafainss^ia faiftra 1 aaroraiwnT^affe i 
a^a asaati wagtrwa 1 ip^a^roaaaaar- 
fti: ^T jati^ 5 fi?fa 1 aissarai a aarairaroinqraa^ 
sRa afpaT gg ara^m jst^ftaa 1 sRaaria afpai 
aa'^ajftai 1 sRaatta arasRaf^: wai 
aT^T^aTisRiaraanar fa^aaTfaraarat 1 
aaarafa^T jar faarma^a 1 fa^TarfaaaTOr- 

! aa faaia^l^iawaarasR: 1 faaaajfari?!! aasraraj » 
aajaRTaiTafa aa^alaasiT^aaa wfafiMa ararata 
fa^ata: afilaa 1 m fesafaaratr 
aaTfaaarfH j agrikwif|aa 1 aaraicikjia fera^- 
w aia^ fa^arfaaafa laaTaiaas^m anfir- 
a^ I aiaa^iaaiTiaiT^aTaaTfaa aaifa faaiaia i i: ’ 
parrfa aarfa aaTafaaTarfjaaaaiaifaaiaaw^ai 

arirfa scaign faaTaaiHfaaiai^aaTaaaa^afffa- 

aiasRra laTfiiofisRaararaawnia ajaaraai 1 aaar- 

Si 

*>Nr'* ____ *N ""N. ^ <r> » 

naara sfaf^a aai saara jpr sfiTarfara aaia i 
aa?a iSi iarofa fasTaaiw^^iaaTgaa sRiatan 
iaxa^saTR « 

a^ TOfifa a^^iFair aaTSfriawa: 1 

«»-v Ws T ^ •% cs <f« «. 

aaia i OTrarcaat asaTasaaiaata 1 ^<ata'?a igr 
saaik saa^Ttaa sRiaaatfafaaaja: anaafiRWtaca- 
aaa asscsara^: i aarfa arf s^a^ sg: araria ana- 
afaaraaiaaT aTraaia aiferaa sRiarkafRaraa^riai 

SA 

a3 kraiftasrant fafrastfaafaroafa arkRaa- 

y»v *-v <r» ' 

aairawiafaa aaara: 1 aax aarea ara^ta 1 aarg 

aas, r\ -v 

ariro i^iga?atig[ a f^iaarflfaw 
tafifa ?aif^ a?fta ^ aa^ aiasfa aig^ 

N* - S» ' 

faiSiai trfaa^ afsaia » pasfena ftagperalfl^ 

aaaTa^ifmwrt ajaiaa^ 

a: r aar saat^a^rs^mpiaa aa^i aai^ a%i 


a: t Frar ^^aaRwrata 
t i aaii afa# gRw:^ 
aia aaiiNr ^agTa t 


a^araiHSwa 
Es«a; afR3faa 


aif^3^ i jaisaki 
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q sfffi sETOFsr^ Tirsa:^TO?:% i 

q^RTgTSRT g T fi gaTf^Tfag HTSTfjTg sKTOTf^mfir- 
rgggrfsgrnfkgrggf^: 

■o 

ftia I ftfraT?wg urair gr^ifg 

pU^ I H f JIHrtlT^fg I 

ggrgiHi g|pgT?iiTrrra|faif^^qa ngg 

1 5^33 saor?KJT??iT3! fgfTsgnsng ^- 

a I ^g tftr g gig ^ifstg»T*re?^f*igriTg w^sr ci* 
gift 2^ 5rTa?^a grsisreEr ggg?*fTWf3fHiifa3T- 
SSRfIT ^g^53TCTT?fSF?lT3 STPWTgT I ^g 

fiVw ^ V> SJI 

apri^TgsRfgmggra: i wgirfggif^gT^ g^f?- 
HStrafggTgr m^gsnagTJCJSTOT g?gg!g:35i:?aTg i 

grrgg^HTgg gsggi gtg^ifiTggTmigNTgg^ Wfg- 
graqram g^gug i siggK^^pj'fggTg: sb: sRigr- 
^sffnfggR WRTswf^g i gf? sRTgiggjif^ at- 
gro sgsKvogfRi? gT^raarr^sBraT « gg iri g: 
f ggigqacfWT ggigt iwr: g grarfw Hfgarfk i 

giRg gtgjtggr^sggigerginfg irgir: wgg^i 
ig g g iggg g gggrgr Hrg’cgTfg gg fiflgig i tgg 
?ra*5Tfg3Fgg fsRfsggr^glfg ^gwTfsnRgn^cg gi- 
gggg i gg ^g^ftr grsra ut OTRfg: gifg 
gi T ^ <:gT g Jggfgf i ggggTgmg^ ^gwiM’ g- 
gaiggntgp gng^T « gransrgiTg Tg|TwgTfr » 
ggaiggrtg sRT^Fggrsgfggitig ggfsgmlirarffgHT I 
g gga^ gigfiife g gTnTgjgTgigTtmgrfsggiftr- 
gig gggigggf giH^ ggrgngrgnnfgT wraaisraig' 
rat^sfigFii n oRTOtrcf«nEr3 
ggRtg t gpg tggrawggrg’twsgg ^gifpcgig^* 


s» 

igg opng 


gufef I gilgg t^rginsgm gsggi g ggfgggt ^^ 
g t gs g i^ g^ ggwn ingwsgggwRi tgg% ggg- 

g g ai^iiRiagg i g^gsgg g g im gnuR?- 


fejgifg gggtS: i ggrggfe fg- 
(g!i«Krggcgi[g||![’i|tiigtg} g*gsragigtggfi i ggg- 
f g^ f g g f^ wgwi^gfiMaTagTfW sirraS t gg gg 


TOngR.* gtgii i gg gfgTfoRg;gTfgg cgg T gR T- 

>j> ©». » 

ggira: i gfgggrgtwg: i gg |% s g i % giggggf^gfgT- 
gRffg gTwtggr ggar jfggg: gwrafg i agsragg- 
RgrBiggrg^iBTgfgamlgmgwg^g i gfg gT cg g ?g- 
gfggrgggfg ggnffrgr^faiBgiigf^Tfi a?gTiTi i gsR- 
gfgsRKggjrnfij fgwrgifgfggiTOrgg: ggignggfgg- 

g’CTgtrg^gg ggTgngroifg|lgiggTgfgrggTgTgg- 
ftfg I 

gsggromfg grsggfg? i gfRifefg g 

I 

ggR i g gRgai^ftTB grsggfef wrff g%gT- 
gggf^i^ gegmsr ^grg i gg igariwiw gfgw- 
g^ iife^ gr^g gig ?gg fg ^agw.iggfg iifiRgr- 
ggg m idg fgtafO T ii gai f g gT tgi gf^g^gig i 
gsgggm giagwig ggr grgtgwrag? wig gsaci- 
fgiftigwiggigw iM jgwIggiRfcti^j i 
IfggRigggTg wfRgrgfgwgr gigR i tr^igg^^ g- 
ggwfgXTgigjtiTig g ggi i ggi wi^i giRggfg- 
Ri wM'^ggi fiffagg ggg^gi wigmwggg 
ngg I gggsai^aigfwgigT gstlr grraR i ggig 
Rif^m ^sgwtnralgiwarifei^ gggt g gffi.* ggr- 
oErfggrdg^ggg^ ww fgiwr g sRW gg srfwgi? 

C\. 

fN , ON, jr*» <*■»> ON, fN 

igiRgi g wi^ wwgg ?T»sgggi33rr tgag- 
g^R fg I gg « gsasrfeg fgaggggigggi m 
ggg: g fgagg^g g g^iR fgti^ i gisw^ggrei- 
cgifg gw fg^ggg fgsgfR » g: 2 gw i f n ggi»g giir 
gg fggwg i 

ggai i gfRgrrgfifgR ggfgg^: i fwiT? m- 
ggigRggrwg ggwgggigggi aiggi gg^ggi 
jwiigr gg^igr ptra i mm garfg gpjigr 

gr gi5g%:Jra#R » gga i g ii f ^gisR ^ saggr- 
I gg^ t ggggggi^ s«tergi§i i g- 
RgjgrgrgRr w g««g^gS gsgSa gg- 
giggg fgag^wi g ? t g^ gggggiRi i sggg- 


ggr g ggiar 
gdgrTwr gw 


riwai^ n^^g’gff- 
{g w ggigsig^gg^gji i gt 
I igi^fegwife i. 
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1 j'S Mw«i sqw^r: Jisp^ i 
^asg s^sra rspn^oi^fH* 

araa i fsR^ fRUT ac^wmgargsK^g i 
^irflii ggt ^ war smra i gfiung tei^ ^sr- 
fwnirag fli|' i a asg^ygg g^grfg^ sRngtsw- 
4Hd,ySWW WHT^ I «f'9Wffi!IIITf$gT*?f253T5niIiggiT 

grara^ araa H^tif^rsr^ 3^?rea aw: ^rwcaraaT- 

^ - — ^ »r — - 

lafSTOtsrifsi^gratrfggTtf ^iTO^qfrn 

^ aia arsRwraaracsfaftrfi^ i aara i wara- 

aai^dfgHr qfa a gia ia; i ?iWf3a aai^aiwaqaa^- 
ireagfa i aa iT a al^ d t la ^t iig reaTt T a- 

wdtacia<!iita a fe r a awfijH: i awaaaaa i awwnr- 
afaa% jai arwaaiaffa i wa a ^^a r aaaa^ 
a^aaia^Rwraar anaaqa .1 antaHaa: aragfa- 
SBH aaaifaaaife aarad^a t u ^ saifef i 

alaaiiaiaTif gaafaaafaiiw saiitraa feaaafaaa- 
aaa^iaf^aasa f a^ a a aaa ar^raaafaiEga ^- 
OTaarasRpara aam t aaa^ awai a puaiaNaa- 
?i^anaa*?w tiaaa araw fraa ^sa a a raw ^ « a « 


awJHwif I inaf ^ aa T n> n 5ra qa i TS > ^ rwasRtm- 
lam I amaag rniaminwiT aaianwamnaaTa: 
wsaagarnmarwara i srtcw artaftrm i% 
aifrrar grsantgw^ i aw3ia% mm 
aaaig wm i am aaiwaw^ i awdwnari agaa* 

V s» «V S» 

ftfa I mm aar ffem^araifaT giaaffe la^afa 

ai«aiswirtaR«fa awmmaatramam a ^ ^aaag 

» sr' A \ ^ 

aia arnfai^r araa; i f a ti s E tim wr- 
a g tia j i aiai tf i a \ i 





Maraif 




araataa i fafeiff aTaaiffftns graaamHai la- 
gr a laiaafaaTgairaTgmT araam fa^am^^raTaa^- 

grtamag OTrafgmTalaTga?ftfH: i gaarasRrifiig 
wtaiagraa afamagga i agg OTfafaggaraafa- 
am graiaT amTaanaagigaa i aa atfa g|aT 
wfaaaifn^ i gfag w a a w ag i amaamafagg* 
aiatR^s gwafe i ggaarfaaigaTaagamafm* 
aiaagaaTin irw f ts: i ag at arm i ta 

g^nggr i g^mr agaargrai^ i agiarni a|^ a^ 
agrgfrca ga: w^raanitafg i gfag irfgaiwrfa 
ag arfagm aifm i amfaaagaiimfalaaagaafa 
ataaH^wamra: amfiraaga nsgragaaifa 
aaa garii a^anf^gaTaa^groitr agaiaia^ ^* 
agafa i aa a sRf^gffgrr: i 

aag aga^Tfnraamar agrgfa aretaraa « aa- 
a|iaifi liftaraa faam grraiftag i aaig anr- 
swifesamErr^ at aa^ i ata aagafafiraT a* 
aT’mfa waafa^ ^ i gigrtarrarraagam i ag tilt 
aaa; « ajaraatangugT wa^ i »am wrantTarg t 
gargnata arotgr aafm i aat gam- 

areata i ga: ariaacaa agrar agam aargian:* 



aaitf wami ia araa i 

amwrg BBigTOi t aai ft# Vaiifa 

lii ia giagi gaa t g§ i g% fggacam; gmamwa 
an wi?Ta: appafagaarai garPi gfamfa » ara^ a^a* 
figwiaiila aii^ai twta^mt aa: sraga^raa?" 


-sr^ .-«*■. ' ■». . ■ ^ 1 £• ■ 1 

ata aaaa: i aaampgignsi pti^ i asai ig aga» 


aimfgta ggfgta 
affiaftaag i tgw 


aaaa i gngpgaa 


a ifai gw g m a mwara* 
gtPiUaga i am ’E ^taq N a : » 

aiiKtft: jg^iO^a sit 
Sm^awa mgcrf^ atai 


| tai i^#c ^ ga^ i ag 
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i3T ^rai i ?if? 

tsT? I ffimruifiigjncisrafgm .i 

ifwnnTJrirTl^uT^iTOTrHT 337^: ^ sr- 

6k S4 

^^RTJTTOTsfuHJTWi: « f fTfl[a^?*TO 3 S 3 T- 

ti^ETifw ’ra: I H I HtiT ^HremrvRingHT^traxg i 
jEnwmwwraw 5B3qfiir3Tft ffrarotritiH ^rsrarsng i 
OTTf^Wlfe^ tfJI5rJ33T5T3Tntr- 

&H ’^rsrafH I ^fsra3(=5rT33TrNJinftr i 

gra ^ifCTuiif ^grfksraRifii gn\jRn^- 

Hw w Rgrrfi H ^ tstgr^raifg i i gfifeggRifg 

i H?r 2133 UWK JmTgjT- 


: 



gggif^ ?tm 3 fT fsragifcaii^ i gnvrerr^Rvrr^- 

WRI I 3333 3[TgT- 

fgsm tlTOSKi: I ^ it33 f ^g T 33llg i ai33:3T tT|3i: I 
^! f 3ig3IW 3i; 3rlblH 1 toT 33 aftlT^ TSnm rrfp3- 
373 pn» 3 ^ iff^gsrftgrrfiifH 3 t#i ?3 RTRifbfi i 
353 ^ lTgTOf 3 r 3 f 33 grspril 333 Ire- 

33 lre33f3f^T 333|THTrHrg!a3 ^3373 I 3331- 

tJsrfa ^^aarenira^a « ^ 


3 T 3 bwT 3 wtatfsaa i 33133331: 3337 wrarfeR- 


33 T 3 a 73 ftr . 33333133 ^ ^ 3 - 



jwmfnTO 3 R[ wi 

>4 >4 'S. 

33 ireT 3 [^ I 

^13 ffriiire: ^ispro^aNii 

^ 1 § 3 t 3 Rlt[ 

3 rrefi 3 WpiTO*ifr: 333 1 

l !^3 ysi'^iR;^ 2 ^r 
5 !u^^ri?fi!ire 3 »ns»i 3 it 3 if«: » «? b 


3 Wn: ^ 3 iiW€ 3 W 3 H ^ I 

ifgw 

l 3f3f% gst^ SRilfif ^ tt 



HIW3[7reg333fer 15!J3lt 
f 3 ^ ^f 3 3 Tl 53 nTO^ gi^: h 8 u 
^3^lrrei3f3^«k: 

3^5^ 3f%313 !3fTO^ ^slresf I 

^ nw^^swreipjqtiwra 

315 33^7:13 3T^33[^I^5:3331^ B tt 
^ 33rereif3f3^i7^3r 3§i: 
33l31frew^«j4sl| TTIFFai^ I 

T5^T3oJtl 3yiRljyy*ai: 233i|R- . 

33^1333 t33 2 ; 3 ! |^i : B S. I! 



3773331- 

\4 €S\ 

73 3T3 3 T 3 3 3 3^l33H^ :3n^ I 

35^^733373 

>1 XI f • 

^ S33^ ^f3 31lfM!3i: B S* B 
33If3%(«313l S3 3<^3^- 

^ N4 

7fT3 3Rf333I3H 37!^3Tf : I 

3^ 331 373i3333rT: flW 
317173 ^41^37773 13^3 ^3 B « 8 

CS, N4 

3f5T 353733 T 3 T ^3l’j f31I3 
3»#lW3i 3 3 7 3 f 33^M^ [ i3 I 

Ck CV X. . , 

^cFapf TPi!^ 31^ 

gsgliw C^f q3[ 53 r 3re3i^3l3 B £ B 
B wm B 

S4 V 

TifTpgat 3Rf333i5i; 

■ r^'. --1^ - ■ . tv rx. ' ■ 

!n75S33rK'373T733K:3l3: ! 

37® S[ f^3l!% 7l iU3^>3 - 

^\4 ' V 

3l3lf3 g ^fe33|l 3 ^^3 : . B «10 B 

^ 1:3 i 

^ a^^i 7 t l 37kRt^t7^ I 

wgi33[ 37Rili: 

^3*H3 35^1 33333(35 tt W B 
IW m3W33^«fe 

|\4 _ , ^ 

3»h: '3^ 


i 
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5jT^q3iJ5j ^ sRift^uij n ‘i’? II 
^ TO?IFrra Wt ^ ^ 

*13^ 

#Mia%w5?§wi!P7 II II 

If ♦ f»» 0^ * 8^*^ 

T3K JJTE^ eRI^RPJST WJf I 

m jtra?: ^ ftrr^*RiT: 

N. 'O 

II II 

qgcT^ ^ ^ 

^w7f|qT sm i 

^ Tiafe §fi»nt 

qwqillfcqf 2^ rSiT^ II RiJ n 

^ am «4T<5S5J 

sRiam^ raqr^FRsl^T^TO: i 

'agfigjOT: 

aiamamgi^rnxiR^ ii qs ii 

5raif%?n^ ¥ia?n asta?^ airg 
f??j ainia%i ^ ?ila ^sFT I 

Nd >4 

sgnlw ^ nawfa^ af^ 

t?a: ii^igaar ^ i 


ci^ii Sit 




It II 


■ *”< ^. - ■■ . »- 

a^qitoa lifs^ Ja^pajg t 

It ‘IS B 

fafsawB 






V : "X, .7^ :-''X 




ft «?o 


^ff?T:5f^aaapTW^: n *?i » 


^JTO?ifioaa 


^iwi^rari raRraH 

^:aTaanfiif^ aiar n « 


^aow: q»#a wiuafg: 

n^ma: aaag^jmumm ii n 

mm 

wng:aiaf^ramk?n:: i 


inaiaa anfwn^ Jiiia? 


H II 


afia la^ 

sa^ wm a<qKoia^ 3PIK i 

ata. 


ata. 

^Rfq s^mrT » «?!? 8 


N> S» 


jj’ii^giiw saai^ aak: « ^ a 
aaitfarmaiiaiR 

^TPf ^ I 


1a«a?a ^ ga^mxmiaaiqiT . 
ai?n a*i5T3RRR a^Bs^aswr: i 


Pi l af f !a a : f a^^ A «?= a 

' * ». m 

«fr: jpim ^^f t a i ^ r fii 


i: w?ii- 


a a 
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sa» >9 'o * 

Tjg^ET ^ 11 ^0 II 

ffrSJT ^|5=zig^fVIKI- 

^ ^ fir^ I 

Ijrfr^ II II 

N> NJI >J| 

-V ^ 


iR?naw: i 

Nd 's* Ni ^ 

, **N . -. fr ,, ,^ .- n - T, . *. 

gm§15fl3E5lf=3^W^rEI ^ 

fr^frW^ol^g I 

fifsa n¥nwi ^^5 ^ n ii 

wwi nxRj 35 = 1 ^ 5 ^ niri^ I 

» ?» a 

^rt^i 

>4 

?r^j=«jsii[TRrif|% ^rsrw^: i 

awTiwswfe^ 53TO3iT a iij a 


fa^: «s« 


50^: ^WRf 


i: II a 


«i^?3a 59^ «#(& B a 

Xi 

g gsni i tia ;^gqp3:r fsKiferai 


sawTwj^rfim 
?ifHT'd?li fira 


gi^wr ^ 2[i^ 


1 : ir^c a 


JTrin^ laritqiTPiT^ a ?£ a 

^F^fwfsn jSoaft 

Cv 

?r|gis=ju»fe3 feK5a I 




^rarra^jai ^ 8® a 

— t\ ♦ 

■aafiM ^wdii gswggpim a 8*1 a 

ra^rlT wxm 

’itHk»^w8i^ aiftTi%?Trar I 

3*nwl^rt<^ wpj^^ 
gfH^ir ^gj?lpiirc a 8^ a 




^ 5t3fisRifJr: 


a 8^ a 


^PSFHca aRfw 

*Fni% 


^ ’agl: a 88 a 

cs, 

sr§i3j^ . jRisE?rcf: 


5Ri: p^5iti*f?J: }»T<(maiW a «u 


.a ^ 


Igtt ?Ptl ^bpy^^l gl^ q ni^Wll 

^p*ai3F?5^?:caf !iqn9W qi%: a 8S 1 
%rai^ ^ , 

. * . NA ' ; 

Iff ^ ^ i 
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. 

VJS 


I) n 


in^SR^ SEW^T I 

^iifN ^JT^PnifincRT 




C cv aJC 


: ii 8c II 


sn TM iiniii I 






ri iiTtra 


i: II s^o II 


^irr: wfi pcE ?TOEi tnw^ 


^ ■r'* 

iwsrorw 


3Et5TOTf II n II 




N * N® 


: B !?«? B 


- . - -f**** - .. .f — - - -f^ 


N* 

*IT5R^TfW?i HtRI 


II 1^^ II 


m fiTORi’^’csnarsnH wn: b'^qb 

a B 

aferBi JRBTar gsra? suraft- 

ti^5|r *ra asrar ffwife 
xRaifa a a g g ig»?t 5 BTl ^ afSa ?Rnf^ uwatiaasROTBa- 

tS\ ^ 

BiHW%a a5pnfe^b!iain crsramrfwi aarassiw aw- 

s» c\ ©< cv 

♦ . - «. ■_ „._ jr^ • 

UTSiaT y^asKiai ai^jyiwaiwRi*! ansawaraeiaT 
BlytHRjiafwaBiilqaarealla 5a a^afasraja^fa- 

>ACk («• 

«Ra^ aaaaai fasyiaai »wt ag a g sK wa a tieuR^- 

sa Cv 

mpn HiaKa saa gw aia^: i 

____^ ________ ________ • _______ ’ ***«ci 

awsRTarrasaaraTaroarr asrraaTBuarasKTaaara- 
gaaRT^fraia afiiatnaia asRcaiiait at fatraa 
faan:®5RTar atat aantahiai iataafgarraTaraig 

awai asgiTj^ efiaita ^anawar^tar: raa- 


^ 3^ -v'-s _______ 

aaa aTtaraanaa 


asaroa 


aswrsnaa anw ta aj^naaia? i aa ■ 


^aifa aaau i ilka apitr^i 






r. B i{8 B 








['■':b ^ 

*11 ys^ 


tai 1 

(8) afg aKariyl5M ria ■ ay w 

^ ^ afeai5at1a a^aaa ri ^^ an wiaa- 
aa: at<a i l T ^a^f^ ^ i 
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HwraRT I 


nfe arcauMuttirar lai sjarant a^ 

aaa SarsRi: gwsrr fa^qa^rnf^igiaf^lTti- 

aigar^ sraai fttrairajr^rimTaTfg i 
an: nwTOTwn^aianfn: i aaTi% tsrraT aaata- 

>o sa>^ 

ai a ^iAw tn ^fa nina n ^a i 

afw^fnTOT: sRti arcsRnr fsSaiia: i 
atrai^ twraai vmr ^arowa an: ii h u 

^ ^ >> 'O 

na aaraa wnaa i ge a: asf i 
a^ fefaaffiT?aT m a arofa a^ ii 3*1 « 

Nd 

?aaT d f i a c i^^ gi TCa iT W airai: « 

sa 

najjara ^Tairat ^aiaftaif^: u 33 « 
ald^ia t ^ iarai aw airai^ i 
anlawl^ aa aawa a^aa: ii y:; n 
arjnr awwraT a ac^sai aiafag i 
arai a wf a aawr aaftfaaaafaaa ii 33 « 
^vmm a: anar ja aaa: aifyag a?ftatni 9 1 
a?aw fa jr aianfa aaaaaroiaaaT 11 yy u 
aaif aaafta aaaciar aa%i as: t • 

N3 sa 

’5Barf|^ Maaaa 4)«i«iiRritaa: « yc « 
awraiT Tyilnaigaw aaTa wa af a a: i 
aiwa a ia^ t i# ^faaf^; 11 ii 

*ia 

a aii^am a aa aaafeifaa aa: 1 

ii3[ag tt S3 « 
aiW5aaw|aT- 



•s, — ■ ■»< 

aiaa awraiaaaia 



f%awa^ai<*tara»- 
aaJaa g yiwaaiayifaa^a a g i T a i f a fe mssm aata^ 
aafw^ aipna arwaraaaiia 5 aan^ aassiaii- 
#a ^ w TOaaa t ^gt T a i a iaa ^ an - 

far iaaa: » adigiiaaaa wrfaratiaaT^aTfa aar 
I t saa^aat ^ aia 4 ar«ja*r«aia«a!as|faa:af aa: 

aaliFaaaraaaai^ aa: a^ a%aa 
ga icwiam a ai i^ §TO^yiH^«4aa'«:3a aKar- 
aa aaaaH wiiwaincaaifaa?^ feapaaiaar- 
arafesj i mt gafisi^iaai^raf a^wtai ara waa- 
ai$ya a aaa^Nn^aaaw wruia i w r a a faa araaT - 
aiaa^ ^ aar^^sw 

^3W fff^SSREatTR I 


(?) arraniaiTaaTaf aafaadrar ata^ aa aig a a ;- 
Har* iagTf fair a warf a|fa aa5nFaaT|aTfa 
fwar arcjaiwaaaiifaaaiia^H fsBara aarncr a 
fwa jaaaa aiif^iaaanHfa aaa ffa a1^ 
ffrffaaaai aaf atfwfef aif^waw ^ aa aw 
aafaaiTagiawiyaia; afir a ananranwawTaaraar 
farww far fadaa wg i t af aata^ aaroaaar- 
feiw: aanawaaaasaaT a wBia r a w ifaaa y:^ 1 
aaif% I asisaaaii^ aararwna^ aara; i « aa 



a ar&ahiT i afa^ 
faar* aaimaaiafaaiaaaaw^ya r 
ana aar a?? aaaa 
ataf ftr: t aaai ayfra i 
araf a af^: faaaaaan 
aanaaa aaa aaw n 

aa a: a i^«i: ira: w- 
aaiaigina a Jia aa af i paa T g faraya fa w w a » ii 

afa^: • f^asa^i afgHjatHgifa laaaww aa- 
aafaaai aiaw waaaaaam# araw ataaw 
r^iUtaf f ay^t n i T ag aw w an anw aa iaa aaarf a- 
awanaa g%al5sar arkaagsTaaraiw gfaa* 
ana jRi wtraaa gaf tat a» irny^tiiAi’g<tiji faa gta ?- 
nnw 5Ra afaiwfn i 

(3) n i ilag ra: aa a sgra^iyt^aaia a a r a^Ka - 

araaianFawnaT anas an® aara atayaiai aasi 
anarwrafiaa yi?iaa » af iar faw aawiu^a a aaw 

>4 'ON3 

Shrrff aaww asiawa aiai awtafa ^laii aasBm 
ansaaaafaifawwjfa a^rea faaSifa gaaastr- 
afaaaa^raaa^ a^yafa aw 
aaa ^ ^ aarjta ar : aaf 

4^4^wiwg if f if a awsRT^aarr^ a^ awroa- 
Siaraa^ a a^ t afa ga a^a: ^ afe gw a 
aasw a w iat ar ^ aiaai a »a aa?^ ax 
sg if aw ai wpK ww Iw8H i 3CTwrra a a r wif asar- 
a)^.ife3#,apyT layftaisa i^ atgia 
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iJrari aw ^rww g a T ifacaawc tot- 

« , 

N* sa 

(8) 5BW 5RTWW HKiwvflafa am sufaar a gia 
gai t a w ia ?:fea giaftfa aT a sRciuf^ t i v tTg ^ w wr 

N» Sd 

a qn fag T aa i g ta ^ a fg ai c^^ T t ataa a ar - 

aaaj i laargr ansafafa aa aaar garat a anw- 
amaaastafaaafTg fapa af la asi: aiarwaifa- 


aa anaaw saiaai aaa 


aiattiai- 


atai^af a aii T CTa ^ ^ aa ig Ta tt isai f aa ai alsr anwai* 
aaa: iraT^ saatar aaafifa wraig aw garaiR- 
aa laaiar a iisalaw i ; i 

(a) af^ a i aa agaaaraafa wffg q ia T jj r^jfasR 

ana^Taiaradr^a^fa ^ g a w f aaw w f5nat 
agaraj afiawaiar iigrar fa^anfm fawsa a 
sEfTWiaar^ af^ aarw aisaw ataaaaisaw 
ai ag w ai Hi a i aaifaai aaii ajraaarairaaTai 
awifa faaai:raaa|T 5 a% afaaaraa faaaraaa 
WTaaraaaratarfraai^aifNaraaaasaaanRta a 
e a caa t aT a fan $a a^saiwraafiraartta^ar- 
a a r fi aaiaaiaaT aar wrf i aa^^TaBtaarg aasr- 
acaraar a anwra afefa fe^ 5 na?aw arf^aaaro 
ascfaawa wdiataaa ig awT a agafa awrai^ i 
(S) atsauff f^wfa taiaarft?^ aaasai fw- 
arwTanaafwai^Tfa lafa a feralfe 
wpRWifaa|T^ aifeaai^ asCiwafawsa aareria- 
aiiat ansRWfi5Raajtaafa aa aarja aaar^ issa- 
aaii OTTisww a«i^»dHi<ggr^n:4ipa i aa wan- 
iri^ ata afea ?fa a^ af anaaa 
laaarfe ^ ^ipH^Tafa aafer 
a^a Tffifla ^ wf^ran iufaaaai^ 

a^ aai'aaa 


a aiaar 


®pi awfiirai- 



THB SAHITYA-DARPANA, 

OR 

f MIRKOE OF COMPOSITION. 

(Continued from page 104.^ 

TEXT. 

No. 653. This again may be five-fold, being possible 
in the two sorts of the affix ' kyacK respectively applied 
in the sense of position and object, in the affix Icya'k,' * 
and in the adverbial affix ‘ namuU added in an active 

- or passive sense. 

COMMENTARY. 

a. ^ The elliptical Simile^ in the omission of the 
common attribute’ — these words are to be supplied in 
the present text from the foregoing one. 

b. The kyach, hya'h and namiTo are named yin, 
ndyi and nam in the technicality of the grammar 
Kalapa. 

c. For examples in their order : — 

mi m HBTT i 

fecThj ii 

Antaljpuriyasi (kyack 1 Jf ran^shu, sutiyasi (kyach 2) 
twan 

Pauran janan, tava sad^ ramaniyate (kya'hj Svih : 
Dfishtah priy^bhiramrita-dyuti-darSam ( namut ) 
Indra- 

Sahch^ram ( namul 2 ) atra bhuvi saiicharasi kshitisa.’* 
(In the battle-field thou acte§t as if thou wert in thy 
' ^e)ta?ic& and thou treatest the people of thy city as if 
they were thy .sons ; Fortune behaveSi as a wife, towards 
thee, and looked upon by thy beloved ladies as the 
Nectar-beamed moon, thou walkest upon the earth, 
0 monarch, like the Royal God (Indra) himself. 

Here the points of resemblance are omitted, viz. the 
circumstance of being a place for pleasant sports, in the 
phrase ^ antahpuriyasi/ and (the king’s) being full of 
loving-kindness. Similarly in the other expression 
of comparison. 

: And in these varidiM, because of the absence of the 
words &c., and tulya &c., we have not to consider 
such specialities as ^wat of being of the Direct sort 
of the like. 

- ‘ Some instance these as cases of the onoiissioh of 
affix '-vaf expressive of comparison. This is not 3%ltt, 


* JJ^ese two affixes are for foitaxbg v^bs frobj nouns, fo^ haply 
caparison*. The w^ae thws itnawerto saph eaq^^i^cnrln 

Englii^ as * oui-hero^ingi^' ‘Iieojboiing' &e: 

MSton% beautiful' figi^e *Xmp(xmdaMd in oiie another* s mis^^ 
instance answering to ithe * jYyadl* <4 the firisi kind. 
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for the affixes hya'k &c., also, being added in the sense of 
vat imply comparison. Nor should it be said that the 
affixes kya^ &c., cannot well imply comparison because? 
as being affixes, they are not independently expressive, 
mdisuch words of comparison as &c., are not 
employed in these cases. For the same might be said 
of the affix 'kalpaffi and others which are allowed to he 
expressive of comparison. Nor will it avail to argue 
thati)ie 'kalpap' &c., as being equivalent to Hva' &c., are 
expressive of comparison and that the *Kyan'Scc. are 
only suggestive of for it is not certain that even 
^iva' &G,, are expressive. Or granting that the ^ kalpaffi 
&c., are expressive, there can be no difference between 
the affixes of the -vat’ class and those of the ^ Kyan" 
class, according to either of the two opinions touching 
affixes, viz. (1) "The inflected word in its integrity is 
expressive’ and (2)', The base and the affix have each 
its own signification.’ As to the assertion of some that 
the affixes of the class of -vat’ ^re directed by Pdnini 
to be employed in the sense of "-iva’ and the like, whilst 
" kyan’ &c. are, in the meaning of " behaviour’ — this too 
is wrong, for " kyan’ &c., do not simply imply " behavi- 
our,’ but "similar behaviour.’ So the Elliptical is thus 
tenfold, when the attribute is omitted, 

TEXT. 

No. 654. It is twofold, in the omission of the ob- 
ject compared to, — ^being possible in a phrase and a 
compound. 

COMMENTARY. 

а. For example : 

"’ Naught exists equal to Her face in charmingness, or 
like-to-her-eyes.” * 

Here, objects answering to the face and eyes being 
hinted at, but, of course, as inferior io them in charm- 
ioigness, we have an instance of the object coippared 
to being omitted. 

б. And in this very stanza, on our reading mukhan 
yaihedam' instead of ‘mukhma sadrUam\ and "dngf^- 
m’ instead of ^nayana4ulyam\ we should have the 
direct sort; thus though, the two divisions of the pre- 
sent variety being subdivisible into the direct and the 
indirect, we obtain four sor&s, yet after the manner of 
the ancients we have spoken of it as of two sorts only. 

TEXT. 

'No, 655. In the omission of the word or ajffix expr^- 
sive of comparison, it is twofold, , possible in, 
compound or the " kmp' affix.* . 

COMMENTARY. 

a. For exam]^<^ in their order;: — 

* Tlie this and the. siBx ' hyoA* CI653), which 

is added ip an object of comJ)tfw^sohin the^o!mi»atavec^enes, in 
ciro^stanPe of the fomw leaving no sign of itself in the verb formed 
by its addition ; as ^ he asses,* This sffil more oorrespon^ 

tothe linglish ^hectoimg* I 


""His acts the ass (gardahhati), loudly and hoarsely 
screaming before the great.” 

Here "imp* expressive of comparison is omitted in 
gardahh/itV It should not however be supposed that 
the object of comparison too is omitted here, inasmuch 
as it is indicated by the expression "screaming.’ 

The face of the fawn-eyed one is Moon-enchanting.” 
TEXT. 

No. 656. It is twofold, in the omission of the common 
attribute and the object compared to , — being possible 
in a compound and a phrase. 

COMMENTARY, 

a. We shall have examples of these two varietieB by 
our reading "in the world’ in place of "in charmingness’ 
in the sentence beginning "Naught exists’ (see §654. a). 
TEXT. 

No, 657, In the omission of the attribute aind the 
word of comparison, it is twofold, according as it ojBCurs 
in the ^kwip' affix or a compound. 

COMMENTARY. 

a. For example : — "" Her lotus-faceshines like the moon 
(vidhavati).” Here in there is thegfmm- 

matioal rejection of the ^kudp* affix signifying compari- 
son and of the point of resemblance, viz. "charming- 
ness.’ But some, recognuing a distinct division of 
the MUptieal Svjg/ile arising from the omission of an 
affix, instance the present example as an illustration of 
the same. "Lotus-face’ is an example of the present 
variety resichng in a compound, 

TEXT. 

No. 658. In the omission of what is compared, it is 
single, occurring in the ^kyach* affiix. 

COMMENTARY. 

a. For example : — ; . : ; ' : 

“ With eyes flashing at the sight of the foeman’s va- 
lour, and with his rod-like hand bristling with the sword, 
he behaves (sahasrayudhiyati) in the battlefield as if he 
wielded a thousand weapons.” 

Here the object compared, viz. "himself,’ is omitted, 
fcKc the expression ^ sahasrdyudMyati' is to be, interpre- 
ted "behaves himself like one with a %ou|and arms.’ 
For the reasons already stated (§658 e) there is no omis- 
sion here of the tenn.of comparison. Here some say, 
the word: being derived from 

srdywdha * or one associate^' with a thousand arms, and 
inte^reted^ ^he acts like ^cji a one/ we; have here the 
omisrioncf the object compat^ not in . flie^ ^^ 
"himselj^’ but of the particular aprioj? of the hero 
is not literally mentioned, but^s^l^ply figured by lie 
expresrion Tins view of the case 

cannot endure a discussions ^ce the , employ^nt of 

^hyad^ in; an 

Panini. ' (Tobedmtini^j 
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THE BIRTH OP RAMA. 

(Raghuvama Canto X,) 


With costly sacrifice, with praise, and prayer, 
Ayodhta^s king had claimed from Heaven an heir; 
When from the shrine, where burnt the holy flame, 
Scaring the priests, a glorious angel came, 

With arms that trembled as they scarce could hold 
A flood of nectar in a vase of gold : 

A weight too vast for even him to bear, 

For VisH.KEifs self, the first of Gods, was there. 

With reverent awe the Lord of Kosal’s land 
Received the nectar from the angefs hand, 

As erst Lord Ikdra from the milky wave 
Took the sweet drink that troubled ocean gave. 
Soon as the queens had shared that mystic bowl, 
Hope, sure and stedfast, filled each lady’s soul. 
They saw, in dreams, a glorious host who kept 
Thek watch around them, as they sweetly slept. 
They mounted skyward on the feathered king. 

Who spread a glory with each golden wing, 

And as he shot through plains of ether drew 
The cloudy rack to follow where he flew. 

Now Lakshmi, with her consort's mystic gem 
Sparkling upon her breast, for love of them 
Came from the skies, and her own radiant hand 
Their glumbering eyelids with a lotus fanned. 

Then from their homes on high — their Holy hair 
Damp from the lucid stream that wanders there — 
Came, in a glorious dream, the star-throned Seven, 
Whispering softly of the Lord of Heaven. 

Proud waxed the Monarch, as each happy queen 
Told the bright visions that her eyes had seen : 

No king, he deemed, with him in bliss could vie \ 
No, nor the Father of the earth and sky. 

As many a river lends its silver breast 
Where the calm image of the moon may rest, 

So in the bosom of each lady lay 
That God, divided, who is one for aye. 

Soon, like the luminous herb, which, ere 'tis night. 
Wins from the setting sun a ray qf light, 

Kausalya gained a son, a lovely star, 
to chase the shadow of the night e&r : 

A babe so^bright, that every torch grew dim 
In the queen's ohamber, 'wheq it shomi near Mm, 
5^ey named Km Bim, ibr the bring 

^itoaljoy fo all who Kail him Sing, 
tj^i the ypi^g mo^ and worn, 



JWiEh Tsweet Mtus bn her isJand-breast. 


imd qu^h chad. 


and m^d: 

_ ' t-eeht- . 



Like gentle modesty that lends new grace 
To each dear winning charm of Beauty’s face. 

•Then queen Sumitra, fairest of the fair, 

Twin children, Lakshma^ and Sateughna, bare : 

Thus self-control and knowledge spring to light 
When fruitful Learning is employed aright. 

The babes were bom : then sin and sorrow fled, 

And joy and virtue reigned supreme instead : 

For VisHNTj’s self disdained not mortal birth, 

And heaven came with him as he came to earth. 

Once more the regions, where each guardian lord 
Had qiiailed before the giant he abhorred, 

Were cheered with breezes pure from dust and stain, 
And freed from terror hailed a gentler reign. 

The fire was dimmed by cloudy smoke no more, 

And the sun shone untroubled as before. 

But Ravan's Glory poured her sorrows down 
In jewels dropping from the giant’s crown ; 

While drums of triumph beaten in the sky 
Woke the King’s music to a glad reply ; 

And the first rite to bless the joyful hour 
Was the rich down-pour of a fragrant shower 
Of blossoms falling, from the heavenly trees, 

On the proud monarch’s gilded galleries. 

Graced with the holy rites, and nursed with care, 

As the babes strengthened, fairer, and more fair, 

So with their growth increased their father’s joy-— 

An elder brother to each darling boy. 

Modest by nature, gentle nurture’s aid 
More modest still the youthful princes made : 

Thus, when the sacred oil its influence lends, 

In brighter spires the hallowed flame ascends. 

With virtues blent in sweet accord to grace 
The ancient line of Raghu’s sinless race — 

As all the seasons of the year combine , 

To deck the garden where the Gods recline— 

They loved as brothers in their royal home, 

But still in pairs they ever loved to roam. 

Rama and Lakshmak closer ties allied, 

And Bharat wandered hy Satrughna’s side, 

Linked in eternal love, like wind and flame, 

Or the dear moon and Ocean, whence he came. 

As when, at summer’s close^ dark clouds arise, 

Bringing sweet comfort to men, 'a longing eyes, 

So the fair children fqp the people’s hearts 
By gentle graces and attrajistive arts : 

Mjen deemed that duty, proht, love, and bliss, 

Had come incarnate from their world to this. 

And with more pride the father’s bosom glowed 
For the rare virtues and the love they showed,* 

Than for the pearls, in countless tribute poured 
By the four oceans, to delight their lord. 

im rGBumm st s. j. lAafAST® co., is 

pmiOU. 
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BHATTI kavya 

(Calcidta University 5. A. Examvination^%Q%,) 
Introduction. 

The Bhatti Kavya is an epic poem composed in the 
silver age of Sanskrit literature for the purpose of 
illustrating by numerous examples the rules of Gram- 
mar*, Poesy, and its sister Rhetoric. Valuable as the 
work is^’to the Sanskrit student for its copious illustration 
of the grammatical treatises of Panini and Vopadeva, 
(to whose SMrtis constant reference is made in the ex- 
cellent commentaries on the poem), and curious as a 
portion of it as an Art of Poetry teaching by exam- 
ple only, it has additional claims to consideration in its 
compra'ativc antiquity of composition, and its classic 
purity and elegance of style ; nor is the poem without 
passages of great descriptive po>yer and general poetic 
merit, , Notwithstanding the prosaic nature of its ob- 
ject, “^bich is not once lost sight of, the Bhatti Kavya 
describes the oft-told adventures of Rama, ‘‘the subject 
of all verse.” His birth and life, his sufferings and 
triumphs, are celebrated at length, and in language and 
style not unworthy of the inspiring theme. The poem 
is divided into twenty-two Books, containing about fif- 
teen hundred stanzas. Of its object there are two 
grand division^ , ^b^ch^kshmia or the Illustration of 
Grammar, and KdvyaAaks1mia<yt the Illustration of 
Poesy and its Rhetoric. The Author tells us that he 
wrotehis poem at VAuABHf in thereign of SbIdhaeasena 
(sETsffTO mt mm B. xxii 

35) most probably J^rIdhakaSENA I> whb was king of 
Guzerat and. teigtied at BAxiARHi from about A. 

530 t<?* 545. ^ The , AuthoPi^ name was BHARTRmABi 
son of SKfBSARAkWAMiN, accojxfihg to the Scholiasts 
Vibyavinoda, and BjSARATA compiler of the Mtobha- 
BOBHiNf; but the compiler of the commentary entitled 
imotb pojrrectly caBs, him BHAT|r\and 
his father . ; 


TRANSLATION. 

Book: L 

1. There was a prince, the friend of the Gods, a 
conqueror, versed in the Scriptures, named Da^aEATHA, 
whom, pre-eminent by his qualities, the Eternal, for the 
sake of the good of the worlds, sought as father of his 
own free will. 

2. He read the Vedas, sacrificed to the Gods, gave 
oblations to the Manes, respected his kinsfolk, conquered 
the class of six vices, rejoiced in regal polity and slew 
his foes uprootingly, 

3. He scattered riches as the cloud pours ^dow7i 
w'ater, he sat on dne throne with the mountain-cleaver, 
he worshipped none other than the Three-eyed God, he 
eclipsed the glories of all archers. 

4. Pure, waited on by the assembly of great Brahmans, 
excellent gratifier of the Dwellers of the Sky, that King 
shone for the welfare of the worlds, as the consecrated 
fire in the sacrifice. 

5. He of pure Tame, like the Lord of the Hundred 
Sacrifices, dwelt in Ayobhya equal in prosperity to Ma- 
henbra's City, happy in all the seasons, inhabited by 
Brahmans of enlightened understanding. 

6. Which Ayodhyd the limit, as it were, amid things 

that are desired, of the skill of Him who sits upon the 
Lotus, expert in creating, stood as if laughing the city 
of Inbba to soom with her upward gleaming jewel* 
rays. . _ , ^ ■ : 

7. Whose hopses were like the peaks of Meeu, :with 
divers minerals, and with groves possessing pesirls and 
diamonds and fair jewels,: filled ,with;women ^as with 
troops of heavenly nymphs* . 

8; From whose houses flashes of flaming gems stored 
within, streaming, for^th by the window-lattices, 
like the fall of the watos of Ga^oa from &e slope of 
the Mountain of Snow.* ’ ' 

9. As a Sage deUgbts in scieaceSi that kin^ rejoiced 
in three excellent queens, virtuous, ^bringing Ib^e/ gain, 
and fame, esteemed in the world, married in sb^pn.; 
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10. By him desiring a son Ly the best of women, 

RlSHYAsEif^GA was brought to his city, a Saint wise, 
perienceJ in sacrifices, with matured course of know- 
ledge, ■ ' honourable. 

11. The king, of self-subdued mind, wished to cause 
tliat chief of Saints to perform the sacrifice whose fruit 
is a son : then, knowing his intention, that experienced 
Saint arranged his sacrificial rite connected with off- 
spring. 

12. The Rakshasas around the altar he drove away. 
He offered the subordinate sacrifices on both sides of the 
chief sacrifice : he made the concluding fire-ofiferings, and 
the excellent saint sought a boon to obtain a son for 
the king. 

IS. The regular rite, in which the assembly of priests 
were satisfied with gifts, having reached completion, 
the three nobl}- -born Avives of the King ate the residue 
of the burnt offering to produce four goodly sons. 

14. Of Katjj5alya Rama first was happily born. 

Then of KEKAYf Avas Bharata born ; Sumitra alone 
/ 

produced Satrughna of noble deeds, together with 
Lakshmana. 

15. The wise hermit Vasishtha, best of ascetics, 
honoured the twice-born finders of the highest gain, 
lirovontod the terrifying band^ of shades from approach- 
ing, aid initiated those primes at the proper time. 

16. The whole Veda, with its -.n.-;*’ : \ \ ■ was studi- 
ed by them, the victorious weapons were mastered : 
they dwelt with their good qualities simultaneously in 
the minds of the people though locally separated. 

IV Then the son of Gadhi, the performance of 
whose sacrifices was impeded by Rak.^liasa.s, came to 
the lord of the land to choose Rama for protection: 
the king paid him honour with a dish of honey in his 
hand, 

1 8. The prince said : Is that meditation of thine 
propitious whicl] thou hast desired for victory over ano- 
ther birth, which has ceased from knowing form etc., by 
which thou hast understood the inscrutable truths V* 

19. The saint declared the prosperity of his meditation, 
but. said the Rakshasas impeded his sacrifices in the 
wood : them; let Rama, subduing the power of his ene- 
mies with Lakshmaha, destroy. 

-20. When he heard that speech of the saint, the 
, king unable Jo bear separation from his son fainted-; then 
the prosperous piince was - addressed in this speech by 
, tha of -ascetics 

hast; been^ sought as a refuge in 
alarms ; we . have, been sought by thee for the increase 
; hf thy and Ba^hmanhood are 

Ipriieach bthetV^kdy send forth 


22. By him will be slain the great enemy ^Yllo will 
stand before him in battle : do not, 0 great of soul, 
disrespect me ; one like me lays not a mighty burden on 
one unfit for it” 

2S. The Brahman, like a fire, if enraged, will burn 
up my family : my son about to go will consume me 
with grief thus tlie prince first reflected ; then he 
assented to the going of his son. 

24. The saint, having honoured the king with bless- 
ings, set forth, delighted, to his ‘hermitage : the prince 
lowly, bearing weapons burning on the wicked went be- 
hind his hack. 

25. The bold three-mothered Lakshmana master 
of all weapons and arms, was his companion, rejoicing 
in the prosperity of Rama who was about to go to the 
sacred wood, victorious, radiant of mien. 

26. As the lion of Raghu's race '"went on, the archer 
about to slay the fiends, holding, grasped in his fist, his 
bow not to be borne by his enemies, with his variegat- 
ed finger-guard bound on, the damsels of the city with 
difficulty refrained, through their sore grief, from weeping, 
wishing him good luck, 

27. Then Brahmans loudly uttered hles.sings upon 
him ; others* beat the drum with loud melodious sound j 
his arm throbbed auspiciously bcto]:c7iing the wished 
result, and favouring birds sang loudly on the trees. 

Thus ends the first Canto of the Bfatti Kavya 
entitled the Birth of BIma. 

NOTES ON BIJUPATHA PART III. 

G. U, Entrance Examination ISO'S ; & First Arts. I86T, 


person, singular, present of be; dual mt 

plural hPtT. . 

2ud person first person I 

Htt— u, 1- A shore 2. An arrow = to ‘ finish 

Adj. Great, large— particle and iSTOSpS affix or 

to enter 4-gnH^.) 

m, A tree (^=to proceed+gf=raffi) The word 

‘ tree’ comes from the same root. 

^ gi T Tcg r — ^Having come and inf=to go.) r3T Is changed 

into ;fEr on account of 
fi Night affi) 

m, A bird (tr^ = a wing4'’^ affi) 
pqpsP5^_33?d ] erson^j pres : plural of ^ = to dwelH^ ,,^1 
singular 

— ^Past Ptc. Ended. (5Si<sr-h5g^ ™ to end+fE affi) 

The mountain which is supposed to be the place 
. where. simund moon set a 

mountain.) 
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s. L Top, sumniit = to elevate, and afF. 
H chaaged to ^ and the vowel lengthened] 

ft 

55IcrHfeF[— Besting, clei)ending—(5jr^+^f^ = to go+?5m 
aff.) mm, 

— The venerable (ot = fortune aff.) 

— '3. rn. The ni00u-(a5a = cani2jhor+?TT = to measure 
aff*. — rendering all objects white 1 ke 
camphor, ) 

o 

5 rrre”-in. A crow (cr^ = to go+^sr^f aflf.) 
tpf^^Past Ptc. Being awake (tr-fOT^to know+rfi aiff) 
sTFifer. 

1-Death personified, 2-Fate. 3-Sinful action. 4- 
Saturday — (^ = act, (actum) done+5jr5fr =r end ) 


55 j^^Ptc, Pres, Roaming (^ = to go aff.) 

SJH^ — ^na. 1 A hun-^pr 2 — A wicked man (mv^ = to pierce +Trf 
aff*.) gs^joR. 

3 rd person, sing, past proeterite of ^-to see. 
It is thus conjugated : — 

3rd person, ?5hT5i?T{. 

2 nd do. ^atnrOft wsRiH. 

1 st do. mmsj m^srrdf ^zmm. 

^cT^TSRT— Ger. Having seen (« 5 J 5 y+§TSR = to see.) 

— 1st proeterite. It is conjugated like WSRI?J. 

— Past Ptc. Unwished (^ 4 -^ = to desire+rR aff*,] 

n. SigSt ( 5 ^ = to see.) ^toT^srst. 

— Ptc, Past. Produced, (^=rto be born) S. 

— 1st Sing. pres, of ^ = to know It is thus con- 

jugated: — 

3rd person, ^rFfT§ 

3 hd „ sfprm 

1 st „ srrTl-cri 

— Past, Ptc. Disagreeable (^?j-h^fi?+OT = to know 
+tR.) ^ 

g: wfi[ isq fk — 3rd Sg. 2Dd Fut. cans of ^ = to see, 

OToTT— Ger. from era = to say. cFrzrftrraT, 

^gOT 3T — n Following. . (^+55 = to goi-^ aff.) 
gyrr— m. Way. (?fiW = to go). xr^RK. 

, s sri^ g r — Adj. Perplexed. = to accumulaio.) 

— Past Pto; Moved. (^=rto go.) ith, 
gyjtf— m. s. Grain of corn. (OT = to contract aff;) 
ftrsRfeS— Ger. (f 3 r^i|:=: to scatter.) 

— n. 1. A net. 2. Window, 3. Multitude. 4. Pride 
(^= to encompass, to hide or to SQ^^enf^ 
af.) WTO, ^ 

Ger, Having spread (ftf+^=to cover.) mm. 
Past Ptc. Hidden to cover 4**51? aff.) fwfer. 

grra-«m. Time (sra^to count+?!ra aff.) 
rrSth— m. 1, A pigeon. 2 / A bird in general tinge 

, u aff, w changed into w,) 


— m. 1. A king 2. The moon (^ = to aff] 

Here nrff is ^RcRTT^tT on account of being com- 
]»oun led. 

WrraTT — m 1. Retinue 2, Dependent 3. A sheath, (wfc- 
round 4- ^ - to surround + a ff. ) 
fer?T— n. s. Sky, heaven ffcr-fWW= to refrain aff+. 

fiiia].) mmm , 

ftrerWfJ — Pr. Ptc. of fcTr^-to go. Flying about. 

— Past Ptc. of gw =r to covet. Desiring. fewTf%H. 

^rra — 3rd tig, pres, of ^ = to speak. ^ In the present tense 
the inflexions of in the thi-ee numbers of 
the third person, and singular and dual of the 
second, in the same sense, ' he &peaks, <kc, but 
with the temiinations of the 2nd preeterite, are 
considered to be optionally substit ted for those 
of ^ as — OTfg* — ^srrai — — ’ssrng; — 

mm — m. 1. Production 2. Possibility perfec- 

tion+WcT = being.) teOTcTT. 

— 11 . s. 1. Investigation 2. Sight (fw impl 3 ’'mg cer- 
taint 3 % ^tr = to have form^^^ aff) fwTOfHT is 
3. Sg. Imp. pass. 

Adj, 1. Fortunate. 2 Pious 3. Gold. 4. Steel. 5. Siva. 6 . 
A heap, (wfk^to be happy 4 ;^^ aff and the nasal 
rejected.) 

wfwHSEt — ^Adj. Ptc. Fut, of w==to be. To be fared. 

ft 

JOT — Past Ptc. Plunged [ngg!= to plunge into water +Hi aff,] 
— ^Mn. 1. Mire 2 . Sin, (ti% = to spread h-^ aft.) 

Difficult to be crossed = to cross.) 

5!JT5I — ^ni. l-A tiger 2-Pre.eniin0nt (fg+^ar^ before, ■nr = to 
smell’+EB afiT.) sitfa. 

jjuftf t — Past Ptc. l-Obtaiued S-Effected (^+W+?ir^=to 
obtain+tj) aff.) wraiHW. 

A traveller ^qf^ = a road+5^ aff.) inf?r*. 
g5^: — 3rd pL 2 proet of ag = to say, ' 
qraiitj 3 sg. 1st preet of a = to say. It is thus conjugated:— 

3rd person, ^fHT yaa^ 

2nd „ aa^; aaa aaa 

Ist . ,i aaa , aaa. . ^am 

^ C\ , Cf* 

lalb. 1-Soittb 2 Ji%bt (not left) 3. Candid. 4. Subject. 
5. Clever. (3a= to prosper +^f!V[ aft'.) araiai. 
Sia— Sg, Past Ptc. 1 Bathed 2 An initiated house- 
holder. (^=to batb0+?5 afiT.) aamfer. 

H With ku.^ (a 

grass) in his hand. 

Srd Pres. Atm— of |[= to say. It is thi^ con- 
** j«gated;-j- 


3rd person^. 



2nd « ^ 

mm 

w 

fiv 

1st . 1, 

ot- 

Cl 


jfgjHT— 3- Sg- of as = to take. Let be taken. 

Hifl T tf ig. araitff: Swiwst ^ftar At^cted 

by desire. [twr+W+^= to draw.)!* a^] 
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ynitf — 11. l-Luck. [¥T5r = to divide aff or ¥rnT = a pai-t+ 

added.] fefv. 

irot Hrgw. Bisk of 
life. = to go+?rf^ aff+^+feg = to collect 
aflf]. ^TrFTfc(5HF^nr5J^TiJ^ 

(To he continued.) 


VENI SAShXRA. 

Calcutta Univebsitt B. A, Examination 1869. 
(From Professor Wilson's Specimens of the Hindu Theatre.) 


Chabactees. 

Yudhishihira. — The elder of the Pandava princes, and their 
king. 

Bhima. — The brother of Yiidhishthira. 

Arjuna. — The third Pandava prince. 

younger Pandava princes, twin brothers. 

The friend and ally of the Paudavas. 
Dhriratashtra. —The father of the Kauraya princes, and uncle 
of the preceding. 

Duryodhana.--dY]iQ elder of the Kaurava princes, the son of 
Dhritarashtra. 

The friend and ally of Duryodhana. 

Kripa — An ally of Duryodhana. 

JiSwattMnd. — k martial Brahman and sage, th© son of 
r. i.iil li.-v of Knpa> 

Sanjaya.*^l!hQ charioteer of Dhritarashtra. 

SimdaraJca. — An attendant oii Kerna. 

Chdrvdka. — A Bakshasa, in ^the disguise of a holy ascetiQ, 

A Fdkshasa. or male goblin. 

The Charioteer of Duryodhana. 

AttendMnis. Soldiers^ dsc, 

Brcinpadi . — The wife of the Pandavas. 

.BhanumaU . — The wife of Duryodhana. 

Gdndhdri. — The mother of Dhritarashtra, 

Attendant on Draupadi, 

Attendant on Bhanumati. 

The mother of Jayadratha, king of Sindhu, 

A Edhshad, or female goblin. 

Attendants. 


The VeniSamJidra is a drama founded on the Mahibharat. 
The name alludes to an incident described in the latter part 
of the Sabhd Faj'vti of th^t poem, Draupadi ’s being dmgged 
by the ve^nh braid of hair, into the public assembly by the 
hand of Duhsasana, one of the Eanrava princes, a disgrace 
that weighed most heayily upon the Pandavas, and was most 
. biiter^- rey^hged. , ' 

ihtroduetidn of this play presents 9>MdMi or prelimi- 
’ six Stanzas : “an ertvavaganee nnwarrant- 

. and prohibited by 

omitted by the 
ihe tetis censnr^ by the author of the 
kdvga ^‘.ancQ with, . the , reverence ,duerto 

Hari':and:%akshncif, amorous sports it describe in a 

' -gtyle 


The manager then informs the audience that the play is a 
novelty, the composition of the poet Bhatta Narayaua ; 
also designated by the title Mriga Baja or Sinha, meaning 
tfie same thing, the lion. It is an odd grouping of names, how- 
ever, and leaves the character and }3erson of the bard rather 
doubtful, the termination Sinha being most correctly appli- 
cable to a man of the regal or military caste, whilst Bhatta 
is an adjunct belonging to a Brahman. 

The occasion of the performance, which it is usual to men- 
tion, is not adverted to, and the manager and actor go off to 
prepare for an exhibition of song and dance in honour of 
Krishna’s return to the Pandava camp from a visit to the 
Kaurava princes, as a mediator between the contending 
chiefs. The business of the play begins with a conversation 
between Bhima and Sahadeva, in which the former expresses 
his refusal to have any share in the negooiations instituted 
by Krishna, and his determination to make no peace with 
the enemy until the insult uflered to Draupadi is avenged. 
He expresses his resolution, in case the dispute be amicably 
adjusted, to disclaim all connexion with his owu brothers, 
and throw oif obedience to Yudhishthira. 

Shall I not grind the Kauravas to dust, 

Nor drink the blood of arrogant Duhsasana j 
Shall not my mace upon the breast descend 
Of proud Suyodhaua, and crush the wretch, 

Because your monarch seeks the price of peace T 

The price is the demand of five villages or towns, Indra^ 
prastha, Tilaprastha, Mansadarn, Varauavatam, and another: 
the Mahabharat gives different names, as Avisthalam, Vri- 
hasthalarn, and Makandi j the fourth is the same. Sahadeva 
attempts to calm the ftSby of Bhima, but in vain ; and Drau* 
padi, with her hair still dishevelled, and pining over her 
ignominious treatment, comes to inflame bis resentment. 
She complains also of a recent affront offered by the queen 
of Duryodhana, ill an injurious comment upon her former 
exposure, which serves to widen the breach. A messenger 
uow^ arrives to announce that Krishna’s embassy has been 
unsuccessful, and that be has effected bis return only by 
employing his divine powers against tlie enemy. All the 
chiefs are summoned by the trumpet to prepare for battle. 

Draup. Yet ere you go attend to my request ; 

Let not my shame sp flrr inflame your wrath, 

That heedless of your lives, you headlong plunge 
Into the conflict : the chieftains of the enemy 
Are neither rash nor timorous. 

BMm. True, warriQi^ dame. 

The sons of Fandu are well skilled to ford 
The ocean of the fight, amidst whose waves 
Eloats many a headless corse pand howlii^ monsters, 
Gorged with the sanguine beverage, re-eesho 
The tnhnpet’s sound. Foremost they lead the troops 
’er crashing cars and dying elephants, 

The fierce encounter of whose ponderous browsr 
fias strtwed the floating fielS’ with brains and gpre. 

^To he contmued.) 
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?R Tg^rar iRsra trarsurn 

s» sa 

•N 


qsrarfs’J?- 

graissr >?ra[ wawaTTH gspi i gffnrrgrg i ga: 
' grar i 


ggjH I gHig^T?sigR 5 gc*nraagT gg gisaa 
grg; ^a i ag g ta t gi^ gm- 


WTaifg^iangTawa; i 

I ag BFrararc 





ggawaggi ggaigaat arga i gra 

' Cv . 

* ___ ^ -s. * 

aaaa ggaigaa^a i gr^agraa ggargaagaiTOa i 

><> Cv 

aragrtata: ataagrTagtam i ag gigTaTonmta 

a^ g^TTStgaaaag i fara^rg i g^f^agOwifk 

fag: gaa: g^i g^ ag iaaiaar gTaraa^aidl- 

aiftr ggrfa ^i roifafa a aaTanaagrgrg^ mm- 
>» 

•s, * • 

a? aTaiaaaTgjf gaa i 

’*>d> 

ggifa fgfe: g TOfa% ara gwa i fgw^a- 
iag g55:iag%fag:aa>iT j^arari^BaaigsECTaaia 
I awsgr: ggsar^fe gga « gg i ?:aaT5i?a?fa- 
^aiggicfifgi naa a ftg’^ ai i ag faaarar; aftai 

4S\. ' 

aaa aga t a^ a aaranfe awraia i jm gwaafa- 
a a ?giaTf T g[ ^awiajg i aT^aa Ti^ gwg aaigfa 
ag I a^ agfa gi Hieigijaa i aa&araniigiaR- 
anaagwng i agtfjggi: gs?r s^ g i n a r afa i agr- 
gaagaatpag i gg^ < > aafea 

asg ig aifa mi g aa iaa #na- 


eaargfag awa% i i^raartfk afiganfig^ f |t 
afa arggj ^iccraaiTafea gi?g aaaaaaaTa ws- 
gagaHairdrgTra3faataw.iai fg^garar; awgigra 
arafagra: i gsaigagpggg i agr^ g g sa a^i cg- 
iraigifggagafaqrg agaa aair^g ggcaa- 
graaRarfega gsgar a^gTanar aaha ggaaaar- 
afamgg: gsgr jarr^afaqigg?^ fgaaa aa: m 


s* 

: gsacr ST^agSr- 


gaalfe fafew ^ a ngarduf^aiaiia ggaf a t gi a 
gga^ 1 taTgafaqisgrrar gs^ jggifcufa fg- 


o g^- 

t^aFF? ^WITOfTT^ 

Ok 


m Tim 

Ok 



S> N» 



raixgptg^gcam aftgaa aigr ^rassa i 
agi agfaaOTRiaaifgag ggifegr gnigiiaaraafa 
ggfar i agiafaci a i 

« gggrg HaagagaaTgracgT^ i gat- 



giaag 


*r -ir t 

ggrarag^ i 



a gm: i ag 


Harrgsssg t g giidig g a i t^ i gpSsgaf ggiai gtg^- 
agi^agrg « igfgg a^- 

aaigg gia a iggigai i aa t r^wara gr^ta^ t 
uragafa mm 

gTBT i ^Rngaigigg- 

angqf^ gig? i sra q g i ^ a NHifa gri?g§a agg- 

" ' ^ 'SJ’ 
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^^f^rarrtrTWJtsffTr i ^smvi 

ajTOwrfw^ih^H I a[?rR«3i3w«Trrai ww^ar fa- 
a^fa I aa as^WrrwnTfsantirtnjf^: i aarfa^RTTiT- 
ua^ 35^ aitat afaaaga i sRaftrarf^raBrn fa^ 
faaTW^aTasRaaa i art^ wirac anaraTa ffiaa®a 
a ^as^tasRiaaraa aw laT^ar aiaqacrm^ Tfwd 

f® I am ^ jaftwSaraaaftaTasaaT laaifer 

Cv 6^ 

5OTT?i?T tton^a I ®:aa^aireiiigT.rraTa i afa- 
afsrea afr ^aa i afr aaara: asac: 

^Taatmaatwaa i awa taaaraaar anam ara- 

s> 

aa awai i aarf? i aaafa ^aaaa?f fama aarfa 

aaira chtyM faas a anafafaasrftf^aa aafaaaa 
aara g^a a^ ^grar i aa i^ aigaaT a af^fen i a- 
aifaaTaTa|S:fraRTfci aaifa awTaraf Ft- 

ataawadfa aa 55ancraTf>i^ fa^raafarof at- 

s» s» ^ 

aaia t mrfa^ma ^siaaii^ ai^amfeamaTa 
aaa a:aa wg Ti^aTfaaiaTaa^a65amcafaaTaafaaT- 

sa Nft 

^tI: ^aara aw paa i ^a^ifa iri aifta- 

fS| , T ^ "S, 

laaaa aiFar aasaarar paa • aiarw asar- 
arlt a^: atfa jftraaai^ alaia^araftfawaam- 
aa s y aaigq^ n^tarfa gT -a 'f a Taa ^t f ^^faaTa aTaat-- 

ferwpaa: swawmar^ a# am i^Tarrat 
n^aa ata: samara wTiata aT^agaaiaawT ’^aa- 
aawrataS i asaarfeaala ar mafwa;: a^; mfa 
wama: ^an afga^g^ a aca m t a a^haama i a- 
aia atamaasama^ ^mborsa a aassw femr 

sa 

ana^anwaaat, J ^aaaiiaaa^^waarTsa sax- 

^ , N» 

aa%ai?a;iw#'' r aa ^ matwmf^ t 

i-'^waa^ipmaw^'a'fa^- 
t a wn w it f i %- 




^ftfarmsafta^afa tjftacarrSawrmx: imai: 

sRTWiwTaTJj I sB^raaiKTWTiTTfa agi^iaaqftaijiT. 
anaiT garfir aaTaraTaara faaT^mwiaTfagi^ii. 
sRTXTWi^: i aaifa aas^ftai aifar^Taai 

f^awiwTaii afr afaataa as^^nrannwrim 
arfi: I aawTm^ aaaraftaa: qaiatsnigTai apm- 
na^arfa^; ammfmrnfama i aaciftiaimaasKiT: 

s» 

asBT argai a xaia gw f H amfa IsaTgamaaiwaaa: 

ancanaarncT a apaaiaamaaT jwafaafmtm aaa- 
5Tadmm fawa: a a g ^a i Tw ^a i a aa iaa ais- 


am j^witunaaafa ama an^a i 

f~v * glS, 

FTar aaiarara anaa aaaaiaaaaTi?ma masa- 

aaaaTOT a BRaa a xnamjft^tai'^aimpinaaaa 
anaa i aarT^ i arptr aaa apwmH aaitaTaaa 
araaafiifa asa^ anaraTOTaTfeaaaifafafaxTan?® 
aanwnaTaaRai gtmr aTaamwaaraa saffiiftawa 

N, sa 

aiaa snaxaiMtanaaiiiTm ararrmaa ar- 
^ wram anaa i ai?raiffla»^feraT^ law am- 
'^aaimaaT iltararr i maTm^:: » 

vw wftaaiSf^ iaa as a a i Tma T « 
?%5Raajm»na ataran n 

C\ 

flsama: as^ata^ anaa > aa ana an aram 

>«» 

aaTaiaanam maan anaa i arewtr 

a*aa^ i aai ama aiam aaaraaan' sa; aman 
ma^ aTsw famaaw a am anaa ' a^lla i?pa*% 


aar^ 




aaj^waa aaiW' r 




afiig ana^ i anaa^ aawimawfftar^TaaTaaB < 
aacaaa axaaaraiaaar igaa a aw i ^r saang i aaw» 
ai g g im a^ a^ l a aaa a ii i aFtra : t a a a M a anwr- 
a^ia^tla i aiaarr sa^acau apaaaa anaarSsr- 
aaia^ r att ^a)^! i laaai i anaa i aitga^Sam* 
ma i aa# i aCT4ia% anaa aiRian tf i 
pfirm msn r am aiiaa -n n a r ^ amf : i i^r 
jRtem" pfa^ifw t m^at » gMa‘ 
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fafa w H i na wara: gifa faBpr^ 
qira faaa aaia i aif? aa faftiroa 

a rRa faaa; i ^irnra aiafa faawfar- 

awir faamra: ataaial® anaa i Hafa^Tnrn tg aaT f q 
faamSaiwaTfftraTi^aTta ai^ wsB B a a^ai i ma » 
a g arsa f5?a i asawa faaa^tr sa^a i aa 
aafa ftifa ggwlrarmiTaagTagTaT^t ^ ja- 
Jiwia I aa^aa gar aan T aia: i sRiaagaar i 
sRs^aTgtf: i 5R?aaaa: i aaia • wa 5iaa aginaaa 
aa|asra aita^Tai a at iaar r aaa arfw- 

naw j%a%?!a a^aaiafa aiaaift^a aa^ i 
agafa aaajaiaf TaasasanaTa: i anasEa ajsffsafa 
# [ aarafa a f aa a ^^gac q fa aiiT- 

aar: i aafaatwa g arg aq rqrfinR^ aaa im; • afa- 
aFkamwraiqFaaaa aarfafa i afvrara^iaiaaii- 
asjaaaaaTana: i aai feaiaaaqiTgaaaafaaan^a 

N» S» 

arara^ saasaa i aa^gasT^airaaiaafff? a- 
aaa faanaai i a g ^T a l a a aa faa aa faar ?a 

C\ 

airam ?fa j aja fiara^gT%a1a$T ^aaaHkafa- ! 
psgratniwaaTaaT faanaFaa faa^fa i wsaaaf^ 
gqa; #s®aT aalafwnaafa aatfq af§ f^ag: 
an^ t a i wa^aaigga T a ir a i i a% a ga ta a a ar- 
g i SaMafeKa^TO tigarqaa ^ara^^ar afi^g® i a- 

<N S> 

? a a<: ^a g8r a?%#i HaaBaatanaT^ratraai i aa 

s> 

aa ^ iiaraaf?flfa a ^ f^pr i anarartaa- 
lafa fsreEnanaraiTaT i5gsB: » alaara i awrr- 

aiaraT^ i aaFsatag araa aa:qawi ad i aatdiiafa 
aaianar ssfa fg ^gaa i ararafraa fafa gaaiat qg- 
aiwna: irao^ a?R i qaafq qaaiawTawaa 

o >• 

a s wTf ga a a a aJaqtgafa i aaia i aarran^qrgqi- 
^ agT^iaaii a f agi ’gT^iqqa.* i a’aifa gwR 
aixqwT .sa^sasqa agjftt .aaar^rq! aifia: i q®- 
a^ aw I t a l a aaif a ailssiT^ i awT 

arorafa aiaiig i a q#igt^aani! 

aa ^gmartq aggj jan^ » a » a wta s K wai ^gaa- 

faaH!^ I ^ faaafn » araqafa gsa- 

^ ip ( aaaifa ar i aisit m aa gi tt a » 

aatma gm a fa f a saf a a^B l wg ai g i a iRar 
i Wit niwatMilHaiafawaa ig i aaia fratfa 


gaar ar^fw aswtfa ftaraaajraf agarw: i aa 
afara agfwaiamaTaar^ gaai flrenaaa i 
araaa sHRquarara t arfa ai^aaiaraiTaTaaOT- 

<Sv 

a?fe asafaararaiTgfafinfsBgaaTaaij asaafa • a«ar- 
israwrarg i qrraaaTaania Taraigaaaiai:ivtTTgTa 
feia • awigadigasaiisi aararaigagigiafafa at- 
an a a as a^: i a i aaaF^ agi aa a^aagn a i ^ aT g : 
fitifafa a ^ata i aaijgrafgfnat gaa^ararear ai- 

^ fiv G\ 

awfaqnrojaaiTgTaipaaBaaaiat ararar qargf- 
fawraaigha a ftr^ « aaaa i aaiaaigiaia# g- 
t^^araTwnfiife %aaa a T aaga i agaagTaraar- 
gf aa aaraiia g ^ sga^ga i g^araasgaiamraT- 
amaa i aa^ garw wgarar^^ aiaanar ja 
aaia: i aa asftar fdawnai a fgai gg aaa ana 
%aaa i aa a i ga ri ^ aarfta^ arag qa fegr- 
lanBarar aaa?aiaaigf a aaar i aar a qa tafi- 
aaiarait aaagfa iai fs agar aa rg? i ^aarggaa 

ajj I fia aai aaBT^ta^iaarg: aaiaiwraiaiTa- 

CV N> NA Nd 

*v rs «*■> *s. **s. o — s 

aaiaaiggia taqaar araa i aarg TaqraiirgaT- 
fefa a aai ag gT a qraar maraifafa i mt aai- 
ancarargtaaaai^ jaaaia i aarai aaKiaraaf 
afSRa a?ilaa a^ jwa anraanaaf aa asRia ja- 
aatfaraaaajagTaaa: i am asarapcrgmaaajwgr 

sa •<> 

j aam a i amaaga^T^anaaasgfaTafa agqara- 
tiFafaa: i aaa a ^ a m awiaaiasiwsgfaaft awa 
aa^ aaaa i am famanarigfa am?a?maaaJ i 
ftmararca a^rffa sF^^aajwaiaaaaarTg » 
aani gawfaiaiaa awamaaaaaaaig^fsaaiftr- 
ma anraagaagag i aafafwaa^ia a m ^ m 
feaiaigdjaT aa g afa arm g a^ few « Ma^fca: 


qfargaaa i am 


insBJiTqtfi: 


mai a n aa t a^ng aw t aai a ^ aaaferafeaa^ i 
am amga Bta tq f mfe fe v a r m qa i a r fea fgminmq t 
gaigadtaw g^ fea i afeW fa * ^ a a^mfafean ' 
agw afemm g^g w i a wat qaamar a^fea- 
fefa a fmwaia aam i aim^gigfe 
$gr sa#aa t aai gWaianai qaaaa^ aia 
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3no!T?DmwTwit i tnas^a^T- 

C\ 

55IT gmnftnRTt ssrarfiraTHT^ i i bTO' 

giiir faQq: fiR53 5hg?raiT5i5ar fsr- 
mn^si mififafTSEnafs^wc^jyn i HTsrrsra 

sRiii qiirjzrfa?? nmiii!! t^tsiejh 
inirsrwifsdffT sr^aai i aH^«jTO5iai!!TOtrtfH 
shgmfusRTtRiTSasi^itrah^ i 
ufa jsRa aiiia wfansafiiffi fefi am 

shaasiTfwfwvitu^ urawTiafiTfa i faaTsa- 
warfaamOTTftr wti jsnmwdR' i Hfar^ ^nret^- 
aa I faaiOTTfi ^aiafsyrHaT srSasRiaiwfH ftama- 
aaasTH m ^agsfamwnag afaasia i pfa^a 

•o e\ 

sRia^aTTO wa: « aa faaTsa: gifa firs:? arraafa 
I aar faarawawift ai^giTawmfroTsawtT- 
aacaraltla wwi^ saafaaaa i faarsaSaaT- 
a:pi aTOTMHW^aaHaaj^TfasEK^a wa:?:fa anaw- 

CVk 

tiasgwt^ la ai^a^at: i aTawtaaragFa^fiiaT- 

aarearfasRiftfa^Ta^a fnaai amaTaErfarfefa i 
ariaa i?nis5nw awnsaanTafi: g u s^ g a a i a^ 
awaraa awaiasaipj aiaaifaaaT jaam arfa 
nwreai’^ f^fagfa^ait^fa arfaa aiisRwfa aw- 
al»l3:Ta:aa»aTar|Tftr atfe i fs K ga r a faaf^ i 
aas^ I araa^ifaaaaa^ irfeaajTfwtrTasnR' 

''A ' 

nmm I trataaraaifa^a^aw 

a^ara^aaa^: at a^ara aa i 

^nTtsFagiB I aax agi^i arafe ara^r^ara- 
aftetaa araftt awr i^^a^ ^ ^a aitr- 
iraiafsaa^^ I aatfat?a?ai^ j a T faafffi i asw^- 
laa t ^*?aia tOfSHcwrataaifeiaia aw^a arara- 

C\. 

ataifa aatg a^faig i a ai a^ ta a aiaar 
aaa a^a a wTstaTaaT 

^ a aa5iT^fe;a iia- 

aas^fijiaa » 

fe^lilfe^!a^apif^’aaw aaaai^Baam aat- 
■#S^ \ aff 

maawfa- 


aararartitra ^i^a: 

II amta: ii 

n B 

^^aaren: sRai: i 
araj^ aaiaw a?a«ai arwr^aja a ii <i ii 
atai: t!3[5i^Rf: sraraiiT^ fat: i 

sRFrTitrfmafaaata aiafaa amm a^: n !? « 
a^^irta^apn wn a a ta a asf^ i 
aTas=afmni3aT aw p: mrsR w ? q 
aar: i 

mcEf anwa^ aarifiia ii h h 

aiffii4wwagi%i i|fai: i 

^ranwarcarerai fw^Rartai: ii ii 
rm pa^ifwartaaiai 1a!^: i 

C\ 

a aifip^nTOa aafiaia *!if?ra#ia i 

N» 

tra: sR^rsaaw ganate^ n ® » 
at^^aM^nwawis^a araa^aaf araa^ i 

at^aataa^ i 
aianaai a ima i .^^1 ii £ n 

saan arfaraaw^ifi^i aa ^t^aat h to » 
sEj?5 am iajm: i 


^xRTara: ia%a: waafriwHidr^Rr^ 
fa: awag fwa^fiFF^^ m: ii aa 


^ angF^5^f1a5^T:aramH iiA? « 
aga f aia fai am ad t 

ar aaasp^ anfiiaT ^iRarea^ji *18 s 

^ wvg ad: i 




i:» as? « 
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s5fraH ^7^ I 

>* ©w C'. N. 

^RgHT ^ispn^Hi ;|ii itm: w <15 ii 

^ r"ii.r*iii ^-^ — n i ^ . 

’B w^T rar5!Mf5i n u 


_£= *~~^- 


igRit’Cr^Rta^fi sruftr ^mj: 
?r^H^gT5^5iwii5!i^*nijR^^: a \s. 


jraretia 


i: a <i^ 


iTriini 

<Sv *<> 


VNft C\ 


crai^nft m a *?o 

^eraM-5iT ?TOi pfsi 


^ ?T gf3[ra*f a 


. ir\ <cv #»» 

ii^rJi n'^xiiigT HPiTira sui'iSiimg 
g^CT^^iriJERT^Fq ^cRUI^^iiAMrjigH B I 

^ ^in^Tsiar ni»w: a i 
fit ^ 

iisp??^ tifti^pBra a «?» i 

wf r pR T ^ gtrr ^^ ^im ' 

fnn^ra^ a ii 

sfirag I 


m ^ gFJnJ7|?!3[^5Ri^ a ??? 
ssi^afi 


*|T4rtWR 57 


^ mm 


wnftr fR *n?!|iiigai a ii 

fR5rPifi35IIP!5«gPt^ H a 5?£ « 

JRIRTO I 

?Tfi: sppraF^: a ^q b 

ISR; B 11 

-v-v, —SirJsT&BmH-* I 

SEJSIFlfqpqi^ 3RI I 

«f5w?iF;ai r; FBiPi B 

fenppsii; to; u a 


frpiT ^ jR%Tra: 31^ nfeff|^ 1 
fiif^a iraro W!rainiT^ ii ^8 a 

iWisPRi^f I 

50 Iron: a a 


sTnam 3[i^ tn5 


a a 




ftyriWf It ^<0 II 

nwisRBS Fifuicsn i 

jfaw: ^ ng% §^: a^aa 

^fTTWR^^IT^T I 

jn?T^wg TOul^ i^mrTOT a 8© a 

TO?W3|Wrei!^ TOi^RKSKlfeTi: I 


r; Jim: htoi srr twr; a 8^ a 


ir?nf% fnf% fligifsi xnc^nRHinsnFr 


mm: HTrliJRJrl 


I: a 8«? 8 


tere: '^f|f^*^i: guRwresn: i 
liif^wf^TOn^ sRi^rniro: a 8^ a 


35grfR»TFRT *remfTO«5^: a 88 


irawn a asi a 
7[r«ll3t55I 1 

tliq g TO sciTO^ ^^HKifi a 85 a 
m: ^<nw^ww : wi: \ 

1^: TOf ft g i f a 8 s a 

m UTOR ^ %ifir ^35 I 
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THE SAHiTTA-DAKPAt A, 


COMPOSITION. 

from page ;131/ 

!No.: 65S.^ tiae“;Omis^oxi of the, , 

atirili)Hte and tie'hbjeot^^oOHi^ j 


COMMENTARY. 

a. For example : — 

‘‘ As thy fame is diffused, all the seas act the ocean of 
milk :h>h:r. .J. i;;." 

Here the nominal verb ' kshirodiyanW being ex- 
plained ' they behave themselves like the milky ocean', 
we have the omission of ' themselves’ the thing com- 
pared, and of " whiteness’ the common attribute. 

TEXT. 

No. 660. When three of the four essentials of com- 
parison (§648) are omitted, it (the Elliptical) is possi- 
ble in a compound. 

COMMENTARY. 

a. As — '‘The stag-eyed one shines.” Here the 
compound 'stag-eyecV being explained — 'She whose eyes 
are tremulous like those of a stag,’ there is an omission 
of the word exj^ressive of comparison, the common at- 
tribute, and the object compared to. 

TEXT. 

No. 661. Tlius the divisions of the Simile amount 
to twenty seven. 

COMMENTARY. 

a. The sixfold Complete and the twenty-one sorts 
of the Elliptical, combined, make up twenty seven Ifinds 
of the Simile. 

b. Among these divisions of the Simile, he now ex- 
plains a peculiarity of those in which the common attri- 
bute is not omitted. 

TEXT. 

No. 662. The common attribute, or point of resem- 
. blance, is sometimes (genericaliy) one and the same in 
both the objects of comparison, and sometimes distinct. 
When the points of resemblance are distinct, they correS- 
porid i ,> c-{'i(di oi,£.or as the typo and the antitype, or they 
may be merely verbally different. 

COMMENTARY. 

а. Among these cases, that where the point of re* 
semblance is the same, has already been illustrated in 
the stanza beginning "Sweet like ambrosia is her under- 
lip (§649 6).” 

б. The case of the Tj’^e and the Antitype is instanced 
in the following stomza of the Raghu-vahsa ; — 

"He covemd the earth with their (the Persians’) 
bearded heads, severed by the*' lance, as with honey- 
combs teeming with bees.” 

; TS^veiJm epithet ‘bearded’ is represented by ‘teem- 
ing with bees,’ analogously to the ornament of ExempK- 
fication (Drishtanta §698). 

c. .When the difference lies merely in words, we 
have the following example,: — 

" The slender-bodied lady, as her eyes expanded- upon 
me like a full-bldwn blue lotus, told me the whole of 
the secret purpose that lay in her heart/* 
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Here tiie ' expansion' and the * full blowing' though 
identical, are expressed by a difference of words, as 
is the case in the T}^ical Comparison (PrativastiC 
pamd — § 697). 

TEXT. 

No. 663. Partial Simile f ekadesa-vivartini upamd ) 
is when the resemblance is expressed and implied. 
COMMENTARY. 

a. As — 

Lake-beauties, at every step, shine with blue lotuses 
as with eyes, with water-lilies as with faces, and with 
Brahmany ducks as with breasts." 

Here the resemblance of the eyes &c., to the blue 
lotus &c., are expressed, and that of Lake-beauties, or 
beautiful lakes, to fair women is implied. 

^ TEXT. 

No. 664. If an object of comparison is turned, fur- 
ther and further, into what is compared to, it is termed 
the Gjrdle of Similes. 

COMMENTARY. 

a. As in the following description of Autumn: — 

** The swan, in its white lustre, resembles the moon ; 

^ lovely women, in their charming gait, resemble the swan ; 
the waters, in their delightful touch, resemble lovely 
women; and the heavens, in their clearness, resemble the 
waters." 

TEXT. 

No. 665. The Garland, or String of Similes is, when 
we have several comparisons of the same object. 
COMMENTARY, 

a. For example : — 

^‘Asa lake with the lotus U pleasant; as night h 
delightful wdth the moon ; as a fair woman, ornamenU 
ed with youth, is cha/nning; so Fortune attended with 
Virtue ravishes the heart." 

b. In the present figure, we sometimes find both the 
objects of comparison connected with the subject-matter 
as in the succeeding stanza : 

On the arrival of Autumn, the swan shines bright 
like the Moon, the waters are cus clear as the heavens, 
and the stars glitter pure like the water-lilies." 

c. Princely treasures, by princes presented, shine . 
in the house of this monarch, as (those) born of the 
Celesiaal Tree, in India's palace." 

Here* we have a case of the Simile of Intimation 
( dkshepopamd), since by the ‘ treasures/ which are the 
object of comparison, are intimated the treasures com- 
pared to, — through the expression ‘as (those) bom of the 
Celestial Tree/ In this very example, since the sense 
of ‘in the house' is repeated by ‘in (Indra's) palace/ we 
have also the .Simile of Repetition. These and such 
others have not been regularly defined here, fot a thou- 
sand such varieties might be made out. 


TEXT. 

No. 666. When the same object is in the predica- 
ment of what is compared and what is compared to, 
that is to say when a thing is compared to itself it is 
Comparison Absolute. 

COMMENTARY. 

a. The comparison^ as we gather from the context, 
is to be expressed by a single sentence. 

For example : — 

“When Autumn had begun to manifest itself, the 
lotus blushed like the lotus, the waters shone like 
themselves, and now resembling none hut herself, 
beamed forth the unslumbering Moon." 

Here the self-comparison of the lotus &a, is figuratively 
intended to intimate that they have not their like. The 
province of this ornament is distinct from the Lat^nu- 
pr£sa (§638), since, without repeating the word expres- 
sive of the object of self-comparison^ we might read the 
above stanza — ^r^jivamiva p&hojam' &c. (the lotus is 
like the water-born). The employment, however, of the 
same word is better, as being suitable for letting one 
readily understand the indentity of the object As 
has been said : 

‘ In the Comparison Absolute, a sameness of terms 
used from its expediency, is only accidental, whilst in the 
Ldidnuprdsa it is essentially necessary/ 

TEXT. 

No. 667. This when alternated between two things 
is held Reciprocal Comparison.* 

COilMENTARY. 

a. ‘This'L e. ‘the predicament of what is com- 
pared and what is compared to/ — supplied from tks 
foregoimg text 

h This interchange of comparisons must of course 
he expressed by a couple o;f sentences. 
c. This is an example i— 

“Ever, 0 king, shines thy intellect like thy fortune 
and thy fortune like thy intellect, thy beauty like 
thy frame and thy frame like thy beauty, thy firm- 
ness like the earth thou rulest, and this again like thy 
Ormness itself ” 

Here what is purported is that there is nothing else 
equal to the prosperily &c.> of the king. 

TEXT; 

No. 668. A recollection of an object, arising from 
the perception of somMhing like to U, h termed Re- 
miniscence. 

* The commentator adds, as a condition, the sameness ol the point o£ 
resemblance an each of the two bom]^Bonejnvolved in tJjied^re. 
The foUowiog, for iaistance, is no example of it . 

uqdiifaa TC # apoalt i 
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COMMENTAEY. 

a. As : — 

Seeing this lotus beautiful with the sporting wag- 
tail, I recollect that fair face of her with the tremulous 
eyes.” 

b. This is not the ornament in the stanza beginning 
^ 0 how well I recollect that ever-smiling face of the 
lotus-eyed one* (§190. a.) the recollection, here, being 
raised without the cognizance of resemblance. 

c. E^hav^nanda, the great minister, however, 
would have the figure of Reminiscence, even where the 
recollection arises from dissimilarity or contrast. Here 
follows his own example of the same * 

“ Whenever Sita, tender like the Sirisha floiver^ on 
the mountains experienced hundreds of hardships, Rama 
shedding tears, called to mind the unnumbered felicities 
she enjoyed at home/* 

TEXT. 

No. 669, The Metaphor consists in the superim- 
position of a fancied character upon an object unconceal- 
ed or uncovered by negation, 

COMMENTARY. 

a. 'Bjihe qucdljicailon * {mcieij* the present 07ma’- 
ment is distinguished fpm the figure of Commutation 
(see §679), This point will discuss when we come 
to speak of that ornament. — “Unconcealed** this is for 
distinguishing it from the ornament of Concealment (see 
§683 and|i8^). 

TEXT. 

No. 670. This is threefold, according as it is Conse- 
ouoiitial. Entire, or Deficient. 

COMMENTARY. 

a. -^This’ i. e. the Metaphor. , 

K Df these divisions. 

TEXT. 

No. 671. — The Consequential is when a superimpo- 
sition, undetermined by a resemhlanGe, is the cause of 
another, and (1) rests or (2) does not rest upon a 
Paronomasia. It is fourfold as each o/% occurs 

singly or serially. 

COMMENTARY. 

Of these the Single Consequential resting upqn a ; 
Paronomasia, as : — 

Blessing to thy arm, great inonarch Nrisinha, mighty 
leonttolier of the world — arm that, in war, is the Monster 
of Darkness (R^hu*) to that full moon — ^the entire assem- 
pf . pi&ges fmtiU tQ %hee (Rd 3 (i^^man 4 ala)r 

-y^ th^t of the nature of 
the Junar! orb , upo^ the assemblage of princes, by the 
,paronomaslic 8xp^ssionr4?^?^t-mjx^^a^^ is the occasion 

. The demon it the node that, by. end^Touring to devour 

i>fe sixtt aud.moottj eadses their ,^Jipse.' : ^ \ 

:y'^[ Th&'word both « Hag the moon. 


of rtscribiug the character of Eahu to the arm of the 
kiug. 

b. The Serial Consequential resting upon a Faro- 
nomasia, as : — 

“Unique thou art, 0 king, upon the earth — the Lord 
of day in causing the expansion of the lotus (with which 
by means of the pun^ is identified ‘ the acquirement of 
fortune’) — the God of wind in constantly stirring (in 
being the resort of the good)-^the thunder-bolt of 
Indra in cleavmg the mountains (the hostile princes).’* 

Here the acquirement of fortune is intended to be 
understood in identity with the blooming of the lotus, 
the attendance of the good with perpetual stirring, the 
princes with the mountains. Thus this series of fancied 
superimpositions or attributions of characters are the 
occasion of the ascribing of the naturae of the sun &c., to 
the king. 

e. The Single Consequential not resting upon a 
Paronomasia ; as : — 

“ May the four cloud-dark hands of Hari, rough by 
the stroke of the string of his horny bow, preserve you, 
— hands that are the pillars to the Dome of the Triple 
World !** 

Here the attribution of the character of a dome to the 
triple universe is the occasion of ascribing the nature 
of a pillar to the hands of Vishnu. 

d The Serial ; as 

“ That white umbrella of the royal Deity of Ldve, 
or the ornamental mark of sandal in fair Firmament's 
forehead^ or the white lotus of the Celestial lake,— the 
orb of the Moon-rt-shiues bright like a large lump of 
camphor.** 

Here the ascribing of royalty &c., to Cupid &c., is the 
occasion of superimposing the character or nature of 
an umbrella &c., upon the lunar orb. 

e, 'With respect to these four emmples of the Oour 
sequential Metaphor, it is the opinion of some (-rrthe 
reverse of mine — ) that the, speaking pf the arm of 
the king, &c., under the character of Rafiu, &c., is the 
occasion of investing the assemblagebf princes, witli 
the nature of the lunar orb, &.o. 

TEXT. 

No. 672. If a principal object is metaphorically figur- 
ed or represented, together with those subordinate, it 
is Entire Metaphor (see §670), and either (1) 
all of the objects or (2) resides in a part 
COMMENTARY. 

a. Of these two : — 

^.Padmodaya* b^mg both aad 

itefaya and ‘lottiia* and jpadbnd, fortune/- So fpr fixe 

otlier puns., 
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TEXT. 

No. 673 Tbe First is held to be when all the conatU 
tue7it metaphors^ are expressed, 

COMMENTARY. 

a. ‘ The First’ — i, e. what dwells in all of the objects. 
For example : — 

That benign dark cloud — Krislina disappeared, hav- 
ing thus rained the nectarine water of his words upon the 
deities-^-the corn withered by the drought of Ravana’s 
destructive tyranny^ 

Here the nature of a cloud being attributed to Krishr 
na, his words &c., are represented under the metaphor of 
nectarine water &c. 

TEXT. 

No. 674 It (see §672) is said to "reside in a part’ 
when any is understood. 

COMMENTARY. 

a. "Any’ — i. e. any of the constituent metaphors, 
—The following is an example : — 

""What clusters of bees —eyes of people — would not 
drink of that blooming face of her richly filled with 
beauty’s honey.” 

Here the attribution of the nature of honey &c. to 
beauBy &c. is expressed and that of the nature of a lotus 
to the face is implied. The present is no case of the 
Partial Similef (see § 663), as the attribute of blooming- 
ness chiefly or literally resides in a lotus the nature of 
which is superimposed upon theface^ ’whilst to the lat- 
ter it belongs only metaphorically. 

TEXT. 

No. 675. If a principal object (see §672) is alone 
figured it is Deficient Metaphor, which too is twofold, 
being (1) Serial or (2) Single. 

COMMENTARY. 

а. Of these tvjo sneciCiS, the Deficient Metaphor 
Serial is instanced thus : — 

"" She of the lotus eyes is the very skill of the Divine 
Maker in creating, the Moon-shine to the w'oiid’s eyes, 
the pleasure-house of the incorporeal one (Kama)”! 

б. The Single, as : — 

When a servant commits ofience, the master’s kick- 
ing Mm is but proper*, so it is not for that I grieve, my 
fair lady, but that thy tender foot i is pricked by the 
points of those thorns, the hard shoots of my hairs that 
stand erect at the thrilling touch, this is my sore dis- 
tress.” ' ■ 

^ TEXT. 

No. 676* Thus of the Mefe-pligr phore are eight 
kinds. . , 

* la the ori^al ‘ aropya’ (what w to be superimposed.) 
f. ‘ Ifiivanya’-Tnadku* (lieauty-honey) aad the other coixjponjid plight he 
.jiaterpreted as instiaaoesof Hie Elliptical Simile as * muXs/tiUja* (lotus^ 
face' under §657, but the epithet ^ blooming’ decide? character of 
lihe present stanza ^ an example of metaphor. 


COMMENTARY, 

а. Conclude the text by the words — " spoken of by 
the ancients.’ 

б. Sometimes the Consequential Metaphor (§071) 
too dwells in a part ; as : — 

""That Guard (sauvidalkt) of Earth — the sword of’ 
that India of men, triumphs in w’ar.” 

Here the implied attribution of the nature of a queen 
to the earth is the occasion of ascribing the nature of a 
guard to the sword. An instance of this sort occurring 
serially also like the former sorts is to be searched out 
by the reader for himself. 

TEXT. 

No. 677. We sometimes see even in the Entire 
Metaphor that the images are founded iqjon a Parono- 
masia. 

COMMENTARY. 

a. Of the neiv sorts thus obtained I shall exemplify 
that d'welling in a part (§674) resting* on a Paronijma-^ 
sia, by the folloiuing stanza of mine : — 

""Lo the Nectar-beamed moon having laid his hands 
(or i*av.s — '^rarfC on the breast of the Eastern Mountain 
from which the vesture of thick darkness has fallen off, 
kisses the face (mukha) of India’s Quarter with spark- 
ling lily-eyes.” 

b. "That dwelling in all the objects’ (§673) would be 

exemplified by reading in this very stanza " chuchumbe 
}mrklaVCdy:ttuk\fimi instead of "-yi- 

chumbati, &c., or by our adding in the English the 
words ^the lover’ and ^tkat lady’ before Hhe Fedar^ 
'beamed Mooii’ and " Indra!s Quarter’ re 82 oectively, 

c. The present is not o ca.-o of the Paronomastic Cunse- 
qiiential (§671), for in that figuvo c. g. ^ BhuhhriddvaU- 
dambhoU ’ (the thunder-bolt ^ to the mountains — the 
princes) without speaking of the princes under the 
punning figure of mountains, the representation of 
the monarch in question under the character of the 
thunder-bolt would be, from the absence of resemblance, 
altogether absurd. "How then would you admit the 
Consequential in such an expression as Padmodaya- 
dvnMhisa when a comparision between the king and 
the sun is possible, founded upon the common attri^ ^ 
bute of glory.?- 7 ^ay not so, for the resemblance of the 
king to the sun as arising from glory is indeed manifest 
but not intended in tbe example, padmodaya {or the 
Paronomastic identity of the acquirement of fortune 
and the bloming of the lotus,) being w’^hat is meant as 
tbe common attribute of the two. Whilst here in the 
example under the text the proportionate similarity of the 
mountain, for instance, to the feinah breast^Jn buikiness 
and height, being clearly evident,* it is no case of the 
Paronomastic Consequential 
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d Sometimes the Metaphor is found without A 
COMPOUND. For iiistace Thy face, 0 deer-eyed, is 
lotus, not otherwise.” 

e. Sometimes it is used without ax apposition ; 
as, ‘‘ The Creator formed here a line of bees under (the 
'shape of) the eye-brow (bhru-Iataya).” 

/. Sometimes, undee a negation of the attri- 
bute FIGURED; as: — 

'‘They who inspired with foolish hopes, have served 
the princes of this Iron Age — the sandy desert for the 
water of goodness, the aerial wall for the ornamental 
pictures of noble deeds, the fourteenth night of the 
dark fortnight for the moon-shine of merit, the very 
elegance of the dog's tail in respect of rectitude, — for 
these hard but vain toilers, how much ability would 
there be required to serve the God of the trident (Siva) 
who is to be obtained by faith alone.?' 

(j. The stanza is mine. — Among the metaphors ex- 
emplified under the forc(jfnnfj texts, though some are 
founded upon a Paronomasia of words, they are counted 
as ornaments of sense, as being species of the Metaphor. 
Thus is it to be understood with respect to ornaments 
to be spoken of. 

(To he continued,) 

THE PANDITS AND THEIR MANNER OP TEACHING. 
By Dr. Ballantyne. 

[From the Benares Magazine, October, 1 84:9.] 

It would not be easy to imagine a prospect more pro- 
bably progiiant with plague, pnplc'xify, and disapoint- 
ment, — in a small way — than that of a person of mature 
years, who, having some leisure at his dispo.sal, and 
being commondably inclined to employ it not unworthi- 
ly, sliall j’csfdve to dornmoiicG .studying Sanskrit with a 
Pandit. Let the parties be supposed qualified to con- 
verse together -with facility on ordinary topics : — the 
Englishman has had his share of education, and the 
pandit is a first-rate grammarian. TThy sliould ihore 
be any special difficulty in the way of the pandit’s com- 
municating the kuowdedge required ? This is the ques- 
tion which it is here proposed— not exactly to answer, 
but— to, investigate. That difficulties stand in the 
way, those know to their cost who have read with pan- 
dits. Those who have not done so may take the fact 
on credit till they try the experiment ; and possibly the 
pre^nt. disquisition may satisfy , them that the a priori 
prpbabfiitjr of th^ being ashez'e alleged renders an 
e^peri^^^i^with a view merely to the determination 
; of that One poIntH-snperfluous, 

.'The difflehlty in the way of * intercom murii<:^tion oh 
grammatioal fnatter^to begin with the beginning— ori-' 
egmatesih the di^^^ ^pf :the;traixhng which 'the two 

.parties have respectively^ give a coin- 


plete exposition of that in which the difference consists 
would involve an account of English as well as Hindu 
education — hot, piO'Ur'.i'u^^ that the reader knows as 
much as could be told him, or at all events as much as 
he would care to be told, in regard to the former, the 
latter only will at present require to be adverted to. 

Tiie young Brahman commences his study of the 
Sanskrit by committing to memory an arrangement of 
the alphabet ingeniously contrived so as to enable whole 
classes of letters to be spoken of when requisite, by 
means of the citation of a single syllable. For example 
— the whole alphabet is denoted by the syllable — the vo- 
wels and diphthougs by the syllable ach — the consonants 
by the syllable hal — and soon. The ingonuiiy was not 
inconsiderable which was required in airai-'j;:.-,.- the let-, 
ters of the alphabet in such an order that in taking up any 
portion containing consecutively all the letters concern- , 
ed in any paiticular case whatsoever throughout the i 
whole grammar, no letter required should be omitted, ' 
and none should be found there tliat ought to have been 
excluded. The ingenious author of the arrangement — ■ 
which the Hindus attribute to their deity ASri’a-r-over- 
came, with unimpeachable neatness, almost every diffi- 
culty except one— it having been found unavoidable to 
give the letter h in two separate places in the scheme. 
It might be objected that the recurrence of the letter n, 
as an accessary, in two places, leads to a iibig liiy — bat 
the pandits iugoiiitniNly trace in this the divine wisdom 
as imlicatiiig the necessity for commentaries, to clear 
up whatever may be designedly left ambiguous in the 
original revelation. 

Tlie pupil, Ijaving become as familiarly at home as an 
arithmetician in the iiiuliiplicatioii table, with this ar-^ 
rangement of the alpliabot, proceeds to commit to me- 
mory SOUK; twojity pages of tlio grammar — written in 
Sanskrit — wiuhouc un doiMandi ug one . word of it. As 
ho is ab'oiit iiiriv* y-.;;us old, an age at which the memo- 
ry is strong and the reflective faculties comparatively 
inactive, this toil of sheer learning by rote — which, to a 
mature mind, would be a drudgery simply insupport- 
able — ap[>ear3 neither to fatigue uor to distress him. 
He commit.s to memory every thing as he goes along ; 
and, in anticipation of this, whatever occurs in the course 
of the grammar pre-supposes the most complete recol- 
lection of all that went before. Any previous matter is 
therefore referred to, when reference is not tacit,, 
with such shorthand brevity of allusion as isV no 
earthly use to any one whose recollection is much 
less perfect than that pre-supposed. This principle — 
of ^the pre-supposition of perfect Tecollection of all 
that went , before — runs through the whole gram- 
matical literature of the Sanskrit ; and no native stu- 
dent dreams of entering upon the reading of a gram- 
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matical work for the study of which he has not been 
prepared by going through the various other works 
to which it happens to be notorious that these short- 
hand references or allusions will occur in it. 

No%v, suppose that the English student, believing 
that he understaiids, as well as any Hindu treatise can 
teach him, the force of the tenses of the verb or the 
cases of the noun, or any other point of general gram- 
mar, or that he is sufficiently well acquainted with 
some of the declensions or conjugations, shall choose to 
skip the chapters in which the matter in question is 
treated — he will be pretty sure to light very soon after 
on something which presumed him to have skipped 
over nothing ; and, when he applies to his pandit for 
help, the pandit, though aware that such and such a 
portion of the ground has been gone over cursorily, 
cannot for the life of him accommodate his explanations 
to that state of things, but can mould his instructions 
only in accordance with the usual supposition that the 
learner has gone filuddiingly onward from the very 
first Hence, when he finds you puzzled about a mat- 
ter w\iich a European instructor would make clear 
in six words, the pandit — not being able to avoid ima- 
giniilg that you are ignorant of all the matters the 
accidental forguttiiig of which makes an ordinary Hindu 
• boy boggle at the same point — sets to, with the great- 
est seriousness, to explain things that had not for a mo- 
ment puzzled you — the real cause of puzzle scarcely 
ever by any chance occurring to him from its not lyiug 
strictly in the line of routine. In a case of this kind, 
one scarcely knows which to admire most — the pandit’s 
thinking that you require the information which, in 
ignorance of yowc wants, he offers — or the importurba- 
blo patience and temper with wliich — supposing, as he 
doc.s, that you really require thti information which he 
offers— lie still continues to regard yourself. 

One reason ’vvhy the pandit is generally not more 
, surprised at your apparent ignorance of an important 
and very simple point than at your having probably 
forgotten a comparatively trifling one, seems to be this, 
that, between important and unimportant matters the 
Sanskrit grammar makes no express distinction — ^an 
exception of the most trifling description being put 
forward as prominently as a rule of the most extensive 
application. The Hindu grammarian apparently does 
not choose to consider anything in his science as a 
trifle ;’*aud what we should regard as an irregularity, 
he prefers regarding as a matter entitled to a rule of 
its own. This defect of literary perspective and pro- 
portion in the grammar — making every thing equally 
prominent and equally important — if it have the effect 
of delaying the student’s thorough acquaintance with 
essentials until he is equally well acquainted with non- 


essentials, has at all events this converse result, that 
the student who has thoroughly mastered the essentials 
is likely to be found perfectly conversant with every, 
even the least important, ]}ailicular. 

Before reverting to the review of the progress of the 
young Brahman student through the school compendium^ 
of the grammar, it will be worth while to extract, for the 
sake of those readers who have not access to Mr. Cole- 
brooke’s Essays, the account which Mr, Coiebrooke gives of 
the groundwork of the grammatical literature of the Sans- 
krit. This groundwork is comprised in the Ashtddh- 
ydytj the set of Eight Lectures, of the sage PdninL 
Each of the lectures is divided into four sections, and 
each section into a number of succinct aphorisms termed 
svtras. On those Mr. Coiebrooke thus remarks : — 

The studied brevity of the Pdniniya sutras renders them 
‘4n the highest degree obscure; even with the knowledge 
“ of the key to their interpretation, the student finds them 
“ ambiguous. In the application of them when understood, 
he discovers many seeming contradictions ; and with every 
exertion of practised memory, he must experience the ut- 
“ uiost difficulty in combining rules dispersed in apparent oon- 
“ fusion through different portions of Panini’s eight Lectures.’^ 
The studied brevity which, as Mr. Coiebrooke observes, 
renders the sdtras sufficiently obscure, was adopted — 
we have not the shadow of a doubt — with the most un- 
affected desire to simplify to the utmost the acquisition 
of the grammar. This, we believe, is not the general opi- 
nion, and the assertion may sound paradoxical. We 
shall return to the qji.j-filui. we continue to 

(pioto Loin Mr. Coiebrooke. : — 

“The outline of Fanini’s arrangement is simple; but 
“numerous e.-v : 1 fr. viujutd';.: i'. li <.vc involved 

“it in much seeming confusion. The first t\\o lecUirt:.s (the 
“first sod ion wh’ch is in a nuinner the key of the 

“ ttholo grd!:iiiiar) coniain.s dofinitioiis ; in the three next are 
“colleoied :iic infi.ves, b\ which vorb.'j and nouns o.re inflL-ci.- 
“cd. Tiioso which apporiain to verbs, occupy tlio r’iird ioc- 
“ture: — the fourth and fifth c.nituin such as arc affixed 
“to nouns. The remaining tiirce lectures treat of tlie 
“ changes which roots and affixes undergo in special cases 
“or by general rules of orthogi'aphy, and which are all 
“affected by the addition, or by the substitution of one or 
“more elements. The apparent simplicity of the design 
“ vanishes in the perplexity of the structure. Tiie onclless 
“pursuit of exceptions^ and limitations so disjoins the geueral 
“precepts, that the reader cannot keep in view their intended 
“ connection, and mutual relation. He wanders iu an intid- 
“ cate maze, and the clew of the labyrinth is continually 
“ slipping from his hands.” 

A more graphically accurate picture of the perplexity 
to which every one exposes himself who ventures into 
the Panimyan labyrinth, could not 15e given, yet P^nini 
did not intend his work to be a labyrinth ; and he may 
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safely d6fy the wit of man to compress within limits so 
narrow as those of the Ashtadhy%i the same extent of 
information in such a shape as shall prove otherwise 
than labyrinthine. Ask an engineer to lay down some 
thousand leagues of road within the area of a few square 
^miles, and what can you expect but a labyrinth ? Let 
Bralimah s patent press be employed to squeeze some thou- 
sand webs into a compact small parcel, and the convolu- 
tions will rival those in the labyrinth of Crete. The parcel, 
however, will be found portable: — and this is what 
P^iiini aimed at. Before the invention of printing, 
writers were much less diffuse than they have since 
become. The further the stream of literary operations is 
retraced, the less will be found the reliance on pen and 
paper, and the more on memory. When the claims on | 
memory were imcossarily large, then the precautions 
taken for its benefit were the more thoughtfully consid- 
erate. One has a more tender concern about one's horse 
in the desert than in a land of railways. Thus it will 
be found that all early teachers’ were cautious not to 
break the back of the Memory on wdiich alone their i 
wisdom could have a chance of riding down to posterity. 
Their labour was brevis esse — ^the obscunis fio” \yas 
a consequence as little desired by them as it was desir- 
able. To think otherwise is an injustice to the grand 
spirits of antiquity, which serves, among other bad 
consequences, to prevent a correct apprehension of the 
world’s history. That the foolish followers of a great 
man of old often rejoiced in the sententions obscurity 
which enabled them to assume an air of preposterous 
profundity, it would be needless to dispute ; — the race 
of such is not extinct. But the characteristic of a great 
mind is .simple (lircctiio.ss of purpose, and this is exem-r 
plified by Panini throughout the most involved complc.xi- 
tiesinto which he w'as constrain e»i by tlie almost uuimagi3i- 
p,ble condensation which he aimed at and attedne 1. When 
the half sarcastic remark (cited in the great commen- 
tary") first gained the proverbial currency which it yet 
maintains, that a grammarian rejoices in the econo- 
mising of half a short vowel as xn^^ch as he rejoices in 
the birth of a son,” the writings of Panini, rather than 
ttose of some of his successors, must have been in the 
mind's eye. In illustration of this rigid economy, the 
concluding aphorism of Pdnini may he instanced. It 
had been nedessary to direct that ' the short vowel a 
ishoald bo'regar^ its pronunciation were in some 

from what it is, otherwise the opera- 
jfion of euphonic rules would have been debarred. 

In order tO/ restore the short a to its natuml rights, thus 
infringed 'throughout the \4sht6dhy^yi, ; P£nini with 
oracniar brevity in Iris closing aphorism gives the injuno- 
A. A.,” whichisin short a 

havejits.htter^cefrqm^^ ^ contracted'-rr 


now that we liave reached the end of the work in wliich 
it was necessary to regard it in a different point of view.” 
But that the word here employed is the term contracted” 
instead of its opposite, the dismissal of this unlucky 
vowel from its durance vile by the great Indian master 
of '"Grammarye" might have seemed to foreshadow 
Prosperous release of Ariel : — 

‘‘ Then to the elements, 

“Be free, and fare thou ’well.” 

As Grammar took the rank of “ Grarnmarye” in the 
dark ages of Europe, so it still holds a rank not much 
less mysterious in the vulgar opinion of India, Query — 
was it tlie grammatical division of Orthography” that 
gave rise to the wizard’s “ spell” ? As a spell to scare the 
I fiend, or a beginner in Sanskrit, we would back the 
I following P^niniyan siitm as rattled out from the mouth 
of a pandit, viz, — “ Aptrin4nch-swa8ri-napiH--iie8htn- 
I twashtTi4cshattTi-h>tri-potTi-fva8dstrin^ 

1 The reader perhaps may ask — what could a boy nine 
years old make of such a book as that of Panini? Not 
I much certainly. Such a woik being obviously unsnited 
for a beginner, a different arrangement of Panini 
was attempted by several grammarians, “ for the sake 
of bringing into one view, the rules which mu^t he 
“ remembered in the inflections of one word, and those 
which must be combined even for a single variation of 
“ a single term.” T’ * . n. . Mr. Col^rooke adds,, 

“is certainly preferable ; but the sMras of Panini, thus 
“detached from their context, are wholly uninrclligibk* ; 

“ without the commentator’s exposition, they are indeed, 
“what Sir William Jones has somewhere termed them, 

“ dark as the diarkocit oiuclo.’ ” 

« 

Such an arrangement as that horo referred to, i.s adopt- 
ed in the Slthihduki, KaumucU of Bhattojl DfksMta 
and in its abridgement, the Lanhu Sl^uhdi^/x Kaumu- 
di of VamdarajcL This abridgement is the work in 
which most graram.ar students (out of Bengal) begin 
their scudics. Its ordei is sufficiently different from that 
of the elementary grammars of Europe. After the tech- 
nical arrangement of the alphabet already adverted 
to, the next division of the subject tp wbipk the learner 
is introduced is that which treats of every pos.sible eu- 
phonic change among the vowels and the consonants. 
This might seem like teaching how to polish the statue 
before explaining how to hew it out ; but the retention 
of P^nini's rules -with a change in their order^ sqarcely 
left an alterna-rive but to dispose of the whole qrf^stign 
of euphonic modification at the outset. 

After the chapter on euphony, the student -proceeds 
to the declensions, which are presented to, him in a very 
different shape, from that in -which a declension is exhi- 
bited in a European grammax*. Here every ne^v form, 
instead, pf being simply exhibited, is elaborated by 
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ixieSlis of the various Pamuiyan rules which bear upon 
it ; and thus the declension of a single word is frequent- 
ly diffused over many pages. The student is not called? 
upon to recollect, nor even to make himself acquainted 
with the sense of each ne^v modification of the w^ord as 
t])u declension proceeds — the consideration of the force 
of the various cases being remitted to a chapter in the 
gnamiair subsequent to those that contain the w-hole 
ariay of Sanskrit conjugation. This seemingly anomal- 
ous arrangement is not adopted in the large grammar 
of which the school compendium is an abstract ; but the 
exposition of the sense of the cases as given in tlie con- 
cise la of Panini, is, even with the aid of a gloss, 

so difficult to understand, that the alteration of the 
arrangement in this instance' was perhaps judicious. 
The rules about the sense of the cases are of no use un- 
less they be tlioroughly comprehended — whereas the 
rules for the formation of all the 'tenses of all the verbs 
are serviceable, provided -they only remain in the memo- 
ry ; and they may be perhaps just as well consigned to 
that repository before the doors thereof begin to turn 
less re§.dity on their hinges tl-au they do in early youth. 
Everything in this arrangement, however, it will have 
been^een, in proportion as it is suited to the period of life 
at which the memory is willing and the judgment weak 
is just in the same proportion displeasing to the mature 
mind of the European student, whom we suppose sitting 
down with an accomplished pandit to commence the 
study of the Sanskrit grammar. 

The best of the joke — if jocularity be not .out of place 
in reference to so serious a situation — is this — that the 
pandit does not conceive the possibility of your being 
ac'quaintcxl with any one fact which be is prepared to 
iijform you of. If he finds that you know anything at 
all, his surpj'i.-e and satisfaction are ([uile unfoigneil — 
for, how you emd J conr.rive to attain to any right know- 
ledge of grainniatical matters except tliiViUgli the Sans- 
krit grammar, revealed by gods and -hrMii-god^, lie does 
not pretend to understand. .We remember once start- 
ing kn objection to some generally received gramma- 
tical opinion in a meeting of pandits. Much surprise 
wm expressed, oonsidering that it was but a few years 
since we bad commenced the study of Panini, that we 
should be competent to conduct something like an in- 
dependent argument, not utterly futile, on such high 
themes. ' One of the party whom we had before remark- 
ed as A simple-hearted student who from time to time 
blurted out remarks which occasionally puzzled and more 
frequently amused his fellows, suggested- that perhaps 
our previous training in Europe had exercised some in- 
fluence on the’ development of our faculties before we 
met with the real Simon Pure in the shape of Panini. 
The idea appeared to strike the others bb something 


quite original — and j’et as having possibly, however 
strangely, a colour of prol ability. 


KAMA AND SITA 
From Vdlmild and Kdlkldsa 

III. 

Bat best and noblest of the noble four, 

Good as the God whom all the world.^ adore, 

Lord of all virtues, by no stain dehled, 

The king’s chief glory was his eldest child. 

For he was gallant beautiful and strong. 

Most free from envy and the thought of wrong. 

For ever ready with a pleasant word. 

From him the churl no angry answer heard. 

He paid due honour to the good and sage 
Renowned for virtue and revered for age^ 

And when at eve his warlike task was o’er 
He sat and listened to their peaceful lore. 

J ust, pure, and prudent, full of tender ruth, 

The foe of falsehood and the friend of truth ; 

Kind, slow to anger, prompt at misery’s call, 

He loved the people and w^as loved of all. 

Proud of the duties of his ’Warrior race, 

His thoughts vrere worthy of his princely place, 
Resolved to win, by many a glorious deed, 

Throned with the Gods in heaven, a priceless meed. 
What though Bbih.«lSPati might hardly vie 
With him in eloquence and quick reply, 

None e’er had heard his glorious accents flow 
In idle wrangling or for empty show. 

He shunned no toils that student’s life befit,- 
But learned the Vedas and ail Holy Writ, 

And e’en eclipsed his father’s archer fame, 

So swift his arrow and so sure his aim. 

Then rose a longing in the monarch’s breast : 

Oh 1 that the gods would take me to their rest i 
Might I but see, ere get my course be run, 

The hallowed waters poured upon mj sou — 

See in mine age, a worthy heir, mine own 
Beloved Rama seared on the ihrone." 

Then with his friends lie counselled that his heir 
Should ease Lis burthen and divide the care. ^ 

For, old and worn, he felt that death was nigh, 

And dark signs threatened both in eai*th and sky. 
But still he quailed not, for he knevr how dear 
All held Prince Rama, and this banished fear. 
Forthwith he summoned, for the solemn day. 

People and princes near and iir away. 

They came : and' splendid in Ms king’s attire 
He looked upon them, as the Eternal Sire, 

In all fihe glory of a God arrayed, 

Gazes upon the creatures he has made. 

Like heavenly music, very sweet and loud, 

Thus spake the monarch to the gathered crowd t * 
*^Needs not for me, ye noble lords, to teB 
How like fond fathers, as ye know foil weii. 
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The anokiit monarchs of our famous line 

Have ruled this mighty realm which now is mine. 

Their glorious steps forbade my feet to stray, 

And I have laboured, with a loving sway, 

Beneath the white umbrella’s regal shade, 

^Till streng-th is vanished and 1113" health decayed, 

To bless my people, if they have been blest. 

And now my weary spirit longs for rest : 

For many thousand years have o’er me flown, 

And many generations round me grown 

And passed away. No longer can I bear 

The ruler’s labour and the judge’s care, 

The royal power and dignity, a w^eight 

Too vast but for the young and temperate. 

I long to rest, mine anxious labour done, 

* 

And on the throne to set my darling son. 

For all the virtues lent to me adorn 
Eama my dearest and my eldest born — 

Not Index’s self more mighty to lay low 
The tower and rampart of the stubborn foe. 

Ye have the plan which I have pondered long : 
Approve it, Lords, or, if ye deem it wrong, 

Show, after due consult, a wiser way, 

Which I will strive to follow, if I may.” 

He ceased. A murmur of so loud acclaim 
From kings and commons in glad answer came— 
Thus the wild peacocks at the rain rejoice, 

And hail the big cloud with their jubilant voice — 
The general shout from all the people round 
Shook the high palace with a storm of sound. 

And when the crowd, assembled there, had learned 
The will of him who right and gain discerned, 
Brahman and lord and captain of renown, 

And common host from coiiiirry and from town, 
After a brief debate, with one accord, 

Thus spake in answer to their sovereign lord : 

“ Rest, aged king, and let Prince Rama share 
The toil too sore for thee, as Regent Heir — 

Our own dear prince so ghllant and so strong. 

All tongues will bless him as he rides along, 

All hearts rejoice above bis brow to vsee 
The white umbrella that has shaded thee. 

Amid the noblest of the world not one 
Can match the virtues of thy godlike son. 

In him alone all peerless graces blend — 

The fearless foeman and the faithful triend ; 

Ters^d in the statutes, kind to all in need, 

^uick to encourage eveiy noble deed ; 

IVue to Ms promise, resolute of soul, 

Eeepi^ fes passions in his Arm control, 

'Kind to the 'Rahmans skilled in Scripture's page, 
The friend of learning and the prop of age. 

Matchless on eai^ ’^ith spear and sword and shield, 
Xordiof th§ heayenly; warriors wield, 

;!llhm 4 order bids M fpdman’s pride, 3 


He comes a victor, Lakshman at his side. 

Then from his elephant or car he bends 
To greet each townsman as he greets his friends : 

Asks how each man and child and servant thrives, 

How fare our young discijdes, holies, and wives, 

And like a loving father bids ns toil 

That Heaven accepts our rites, and all is well. 

Long has each matron and eacii tender m nd 
At morn and eve for Rama’s welfare pra\ ed : 

And Rama’s glories every hour are sung 
lu town and village by the old and young. 

Then grant the prayer, by us this day renewed. 

And consecrate our Prince, Lord Rama, lotus-hued.” 

Rdmdyana Booh II, ch, /, II, 

ON 

THE RELATIONS OF THE PRIESTS 

TO THE OTHER 

CLASSES OP INDIAN SOCIETY 

IN THE VEDIC AGE. ' 

By J. MUm Esq. 

In a former paper on^'Manu, the progenitor of tin 
Aryan Indians/' published in the Society’^^ Journal, M 
have attempted to shew that in general the authors 0: 
the hymns of the Rigveda regarded the whole of the 
Aryan people, embracing not only the priests and the 
chiefs, but the middle classes also of the pupulari.on, as 
descended from one common father, or ancestor, whom 
{] ' \ the name of Manu. This reference to 

a common progenitor excludes, of comse, the supposition 
that the writers by whom it is made could Iiavo laid aiiy 
belief in the myth which became ai'n.-i-ward.s ciirjT :;i 
among their countryiuen, that their nation consisted of 
four castes, differing naturally in dignity, and separately 
created by Brahma. 

• Tiiat essay, howcvoi’, leaves out of consideration ahjr 
notices which the Rig-veda may contain regarding the 
different classes of which the society contemporary with 
its composition was made up. As this great collection 
of hymns embodies numerous references, both to the 
authors themselves and to the other agents in the cele- 
bration of divine worship, it may be expected to supply, 
incidentally or indirectly, at least, some information res- 

* This sul)ject has been already treated in Professor Roth’s book, 
Zur Litt. u. Gesehichte des Weda;iiihis ossay Brahma und die 
Brahmanen,” in the Istvol. of the Journal of the Germ. Or. Society; 
in Dr. Hang’s Tract oh the Origin of Brahmanism,” and in the Ist 
vol. of my “ Sanskrit Texts.” 

* 'Reprinted from the Journal of the Royal Aeialac Society of Great 
Britain and Ireland. ‘ . 

s Toi,aEX.p. 40 aff< 
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peeling the opinion wliich these ministers of religion 
entertained of themselves, and of the relation in which 
they stood to the other sections of the community, i* 
shall now endeavour to shew how fai’ this expectation is 
justified by an examination of the Piig-veda. 

I have elsewhere ^ enquired into the views which the 
authors of the hymns appear to have held on the subject 
of their own authorship. The conclusion I arrived at 
was, that they did not in general look upon their com- 
positions as divinely inspired, since they frequently 
speak of them as the productions of their own minds 
{ihid. pp. 128-140). But though this is most common- 
ly the case (and especially, as we may conjecture, in re- 
gard to the older hymns), there is no doubt that they 
also attached a high value to these productions, which 
they describe as being acceptable to the gods (R. V. v. 
45, 4 ; V, 85, 1 ; vii. 26, 1, 2 ; x. 23, 6 ; x. 54, 6 ; x. 105, 
8), whose activity they stimulated (iii. 34, i ; vii. 19, 11), 
and whose blessing they drew down. In some of the 
hymns a supernatural character or insight is claimed 
for the Rishis (i, 179, 2 ; vii. 76, 4 ; iii. 53, 9 ; vii. 33, 11 
ff ; viu 87, 4 ; vii, 88, 3 ff. ; x. 14, 15 ; x. 62, 4, 5), and 
a luvsterious efBca.cy is ascribed to their compositions 
(Sanskrit Texts, vol. iii. pp. 173 f) The Rishis called 
their hymns by various names, as avha, ukthcti, foh^ gir, 
dht, nifh% n!vid, mati, sMta, stoma, vdoh, 

vachai, etc.eta ; and they also frequently ai)plied to 
them the appellation of hrahmeO: as, for instance, in the 
whole, or most, of the following passages ; — ^i. 31, 18 ; i. 
37, 4 ; i. 61, 16 ; I 62, 13 ; i, 80, 16 ; i. 117, 25; i. 152. 
5, 7 ; i. 165, 14 ; ii. 18, 7 ; ii. 23, 1, 2 ; ii. 34, 6 ; ii. 39, 
8; iii. 18, 3 ; iii. 20, 15 ; iii. 51, 6 ; iii. 53, 12 ; iv, 6, 
li ; iv. 16, 20, 21 ; iv. 22, 1 ; iv 36, 7; v. 29, 15 ; v. 40, 
6 ; V. 73, 10 ; v. 85, 1 ; vi. 17, 13 ; vi. 23, 1, 5 ; vi, 38, 
3, 4 ; vi. 47, 14 ; vi. 50, 6 ; vi. 52, 2, 3; vi. 69, 4, 7 ; vi, 
75, 19 ; vii. 22, 3, 9 ; vii. 28, 1, 2, 5 ; vii. 31, 11 ; vii. 
33^ 3, 4 ; vii. 35, 7, 14 ; vii. 37, 4 ; vii. 61, 2, 6 ; vii. 70, 
6 ; vii. 72, 3, 4 ; vii, 83, 4 ; vii. 97, 3, 9 ; vii. 103, 8 ; 
viii. 4. 2 ; yiii; 32, 27 ; viii. 51, 4 ; viii. 52, 2 ; viii. 55, 
11 ; viii. 78, 3 ; viii. 87, 8 ; x. 13, 1 ; x. 54, 6 ; x. 61, 1, 
,7 ; X. 80, 7 ; x. 89,' 3; x. 1 14, 8. That in these pass .ges 
h^ahma has generally .the sense of hymn or prayer is 
clear from the context of some of them (as in i. 37, 4 ; 


viii. 32, 27l where brahma is joined with the verb gdyata 
'^sing” and’ in yi, 69, 7, where the gexis are supplicated 
to hear it), as well as from the. fact that the poets are 


^ said (it I 62, IS ; v. 73, 10 ; vii. 22, 9 ; vii. 31, 11 ; x 
I so, 7) to have fashioned or generated -it, in the same 
Ivay as they are said to have fosKiohed or generated 
hymns in other 'texts (asi. 109, 1 ; v 2, 11,; vii 15,^4; 
tiiii 

(Iv; '21 1 . y. IS; _ . 



vi. 17, 13 ; vi. 50, 6 ; vii. 61, 6 ; x. 89, 3) new produc- 
tions of the poets are spoken of under the appellation 
of brahma 

That brahma has the sense of hymn or prayer is also 
shown by the two following In vii 26, 1, it is 

said : “Soma not poured out does not exhilarate Indra 
nor do libations without hymns {abrahmdnahzzzstotra- 
Mndh, Sayana). I generate for him a h 3 unn ( uJetha ) 
which he will love, so that like a man he may hear our 
new (production). 2. At each hymn the soma 

exhilarates Indra, at each psalm (nitha) the libations 
(exhilarate) Maghavat, when the w^orshippers united 
with one effort invoke him for help, as sons do a father/’ ^ 
Again in x. 105, 8: “Drive away our calamities. 
With a hymn (rchd) may we slay the men who are 
hymnless (anrehah). A sacrifice without prayer (ahrah-- 
md ) does not please thee well.” 

I have said that great virtue is occasionally attributed 
by the poets to their hymns and prayers ; and tliis is 
true of those sacred texts w'hen called by the name of 
brahma, as well as when they receive other appellations, 
such as ma'/v tra. 

Thus it is said, iii. 53, 12, “This prayer (brahma) of 
Visvfimitni protects the tribe of Bharata v. 40, 6, 

“ Atri with the fourth prayer (bminnavd) discovered 
the feun concealed by unholy darkness;” vi 75, 19, 
“'Btajer (brghna) is my protecting armour;” vii. 33, 
3, “ Indra preserved Sudas in the battle of the ten kings 
through your prayer, 0 Vasishthas.” In h. 23, 1, Brah- 
iuana.spati is said to be the “ great king of prayers,” 
and in v. 2 to be tlie “ generator of prayers” (janitd 
brahmandm ) whilst in x. 61, 7, prayer is declared 
to have been generated by the gods. 

Br^hmSn in the masculine is no doubt derived from 
the same root as brahman neuter, and though differing 
from it in accent as well as gender, must be presumed 
to be closely connected with it in signification, just as 
the English “prayer” in the sense of a petition would 
be with “prayer,” a petitioner, if the word were used in 
the latter sense. As, then, brdkmdn neuter means a 
hymn or prayer, brahman in the ^ masculine must na-. 
turally be taken to denateihe person who composes or 
repeats a hymn or prayer. We do not, howevOr, find 
, that the composers of the hymns are in general desig- 
nated by the word hrahrm^ the name most commonly 

^ It is clear from the context of this passage that , 

“ unattend^ by hymns,” md not without a priest.” After saying 
that soma’^Hhations without hymns are unacceptable to Ipdra, the .poet 
does not add that he is himself a or that he is attended by one, 
but that be generates a hymn ; and the same sense is required by whief , 
follows in the second verse. > Accordii^ly we find that.Sfiyan^sw^sppa^s 
. by “ destitute'of hymns/* The is ' 

equilly appropriate. in pasmge cited,' x. 305,t 'Oh iV; 1M,' 0, 

whore is ah epithet of “demofi/* “ ^W^\!;i|odeb'^ads 

. it to mto “ without' a bu| iims^y meam 
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applied XfO them being rshi, tliough they are also called 
vipra, vedhas, kavi, etc. (see "'Sanskrit Texts/’ vol iii. 
pp, 110 fF.). There are however, a few texts, such as i. 
80, 1 ; i. 164, 85 ; ii. 12, 6 ; ii 39, 1 ; v. 31, 4 ; v. 40, 
8; ix. 113, 6, etc,, in which the priest (bmhnd) may 
r, perhaps lie understood as referred to in the capacity of 
the a-uthor of the hymn he utters. So, too, in ii. 20, 4 and 
vi. 21, S, a new composer (or, perhaps, merely a new 
reciter) of hymns is spoken of under the appellation of 
oidtandsya bvahmanyatah ; in ii. 19, 8, Grtsamadas are 
spoken of both as the fabricators of a new hymn / man- 
ma 'luCiviyidi) and as (hi •/ d. ) performing de- 
votion ; while in another place (x. 96, 5) Indra is said 
to have been lauded by former worshippers, piirvebhiT 
yajvabhih, a term ussually confined (as brdhmctn ^vas 
frequently applied) in after times to the offerers of sacri- 
fice, In three passages, vii. 28, 2 ; viL 70 5 ; and x. 
89, 16, the brahma and hrahmdni "prayer” and 
" prayers” of the rshis are spoken of ; and in vii. 22, 9, 
rshis are said to have generated prayers (brahmdni ). 
In i. 177, 5, we find hrahmdni hdroh, "the prayers of 
the poet.” The fact that in various hymns the authors 
speak of themselves as having received valuable gifts 
from the princes* their patrons, and that they do not 
speak of any class of officiating priests as separate from 
themselves, would also seem to indicate an identity of 
the poet and priest at that (;arly period. The term brah- 
man must therefore, as we may conclude, have been 
orioiuaily appUod (1) to the same ])ers‘)ris who are spoken 
of elsewhere in the hymns as rshi, J<av% etc., and have 
denoted devout worshippers and contemplative sages 
wiio composed prayers and hymns which they themselves 
recited in praise of the gods. Afteiwards, when the 
ceremonial gradually became more complicated, and a 
divison of sacred functions took place, the word was 
more ordinarily employed (2) for a minister of public 
worship, and at length came to signify (3) one particular 
kind of priest with special duties, I subjoin a transla- 
tion of the different passages in which the word occurs 
. in the Eig-veda ; and I have attempted to classify them 
according as it seems to bear, in each case, the first, 
second, or third of the Senses just indicated. This, how- 
ever, is- not- always an easy task, as in many of these ‘ 
texts there is nothing to fix the meaning of the term 
.mth prrasion, and one signification easily runs into an- 
dth^5:.as:the same person may be at once 'the author 
andthe^xfeeater / . 

1; Passes, in 'which Ifrcdiman may signifyv^com- 
tempkto^, sage, ‘ or poet ” 

■ j(Ia, order ter' save- the repetition of the word hrithmitn 
^ pal the word 


i. SO, 1.^ "Thus in his exhilaration from soma juice 
the priest (brahmd J has made (or uttered) a magni- 
fying' (hymn).” 

i. 1 64, 34. "I ask thee (what is) the remotest end of the 

earth ; I ask where is the central point of tlie world ; I 
ask thee (what is) the seed of the liui-o ; I ask 

(wliat is) the highest heaven^ of speech. 35. This altar 
is the remotest end of the earth ; this sacrifice is the 
central point of the world ; this soma is tlie seed of the 
vigorous horse ; this priest is the higliest heaven of 
speech.” ^ 

ii. 12, 6. "He (Indra) who is the quickener of the 
sluggish, of the emaciated, of the suppliant priest who 
praises him,” etc. 

vi. 45, 7. " With hymns I call Indra, the priest ,— \]iq 
carrier of prayers (hmhma-vdhasam),^ the friend who is 
worthy of praise, — as men do a cow 'which is to be 
milked.” 

viii. 16, 7. "Indra is a priest, Indra is a rishi,® Indra 
is much and often invoked, great through his mighty 
powers.” 

X. 71, 11. (Seethe translation of the entire Jiymn 
below. The sense of brahmd in v. 11 will depend on the 
meaning assigned to jdta-vidyd), 

X. 71, 1. (In tills passi.ge, the sense of which is not 
very clear, the word priest appears to be an epithet of 
the host of Maruts). 

X. 85, 3. " A man thinks he has drunk soma when the 
plant (so called) has been crushed. But no one tastes 
of that which the priests know to be soma (the moon). 
16. Tlio priests rightly know, Surya, that thou hast two 
wheels; but it: i- ^:lg•o.s (addhdtayah) alone who know 
the one wlieei which is hidden. 34. The priest who 
knows Sfirya deserves the bride’s garment.”"^ 

* 1 uiivc ti; tmv to Proi’osior Auirocht for 

the* as.i-T'niCf which bo ruis inb‘!y iviidereci to inejn tha preparation 
of thi- n-ipor. nnl e'=p''‘ci filly in the traiirilaLiou of the mere difficult 
texts which occur in the course of it. 

2 V((rddhnnam=vrddhi-l:aram stotrmn ' * 

® Compare R. Y, hi. 32, 10; x. 109, 4, below, and the words, "the 
highest lieaven of invention.” 

Com -pare B. V. x. 7l and x. 125. » 

® Compare v. 19 and stoma- vjS.hasah, iv 32, 12. 

® Different deities are called rsM, havl, etc., in the following texts, 
V.29, 1; vi. 14,2; viiL 6,4l;ix. 96. IS; ix. 107‘ 7; x. 27,22; x. 
112, 9. 

^ See Dr, Haug^s Ait. Br., vol. i., Introduction, p. 20. 

fTo he continued.) 
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1 . 

In regions far North, clad in deiform might, 

The Mountain King rises, HiMxVLAYA hight ; 

Whose giant form, stretching along in one sweep 
Fziom th' Eastern main forth to the Westernmost deep, 
Might seem, as it join'd them, the measuring rod 
Laid o'er the broad earth by its architect God. 

n 2 . 

Him once the gay hills, so they tell, all agreed 
To make the prime Calf of their glorious high breed ; 
Aud MERtr himself, sMll’d in milking of yore. 

Stood milker for all of the genial Earth’s Store : 

Who heeding their wish, at great Prituc’s behest 
Gave freely, cow-like, of her swelling dark breast ; [er, 
And sparkling bright gems, with all healing herbs’ pow- 
Gush’d out for this dear mountain-babe to devour. 

' S-' 

While gems thus unnumber’d of bountiful Earth 
Encompass this favourite child from his birth, 

Ev’n hoary dull frost, on his lofty brow seen. 

Takes nought from his bliss or his glory, I ween : 

One fault may well merge in a flood of such praise, 
tTnmark’d, as one spot in the gentle Moon’s rays. 

i- 

For borne on his crags, lo what rivals the grace 
Of fairy light steps riiat ethereal nymphs trace, 

The , glitf ring teight rock, all in broken streaks seen 
As belts of the shifting doud gather between ; 

And evermore wearing, from mom to still nigh^ 

The rich biepded hues of the ev’ning twilight. 

His tow’ring peaks, glowing with nearer sun’s heat,* 
Are climb’d by the holiest devotees’ £eet> [thmwn 
Who worshipping, first the huge shades, downward 
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Erom clouds thickly circling the high mountain-zone, 
Thence higher advancing, are chill'd in its rain 
Of drenching white mist, ere the summit they gain. 

6 . 

His snows soon cfuicing the marks, gory red, 

Where lions, fierce slayers of elephants, tread ; — 

The mountaineers, skill'd in the dangerous chase, 

Can still, though unseen, the destroyer’s path trace ; 
The frontal pearls, dropt from his claws on the way, 
Point out where the monster has borne his huge prey, 

7 . 

On him grow the birches, all rough with flak’d bark, 
Which wanton wild elephants engerly mark, 

Their huge sweating £-0 iid 3 rubbing o'er it amain, 

Till all its peel'd folds bear the ruddy deep stain : 
That bark which hereafter, v.i paper's suiootli leaves, 
From min'ral red ink the trac’d letter receives ; 
Impassion’d warm lines, haply, desdn'd to bear, 

By Love's god indited, zo deified fair. 

8 . 

He, filling the hollows of all his brave trees 
Of rattling bamboo with a whistling wild breeze,* 

That sounds from the covert of every deep den, 

And echoes through all, over forest and glen, — 

Might seem to be piping and leading along 
Heaven’s quire of musicians, commencing their song. 
9 . 

His beauteous tall pines, when the elephants heal 
By friction on them, tlie sharp twitching they feel 
Athwart their big foreheads,— a liquor distil 
Of milky white hue o’er each fir-coyei-ed hill : 

Whose well diffus’d fragrance makes every dark height 
And table-land, pregnant with od’rous delight. 

10 . 

All night on his herbs as innocuous fires blaze. 

The caves’ inmost chambers are pierc’d by their rays : 
Not trimm’d with oil they,— yet to spirits that rove 
In forests, enamqtir'd, the true lamps of lom 
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His steep defiles climbing, with petrified snows [toes, — 
Heap’d up, |shooting aches through the strain’d heels and 
The dames of Heaven’s horse-headed quire, in array, 
To high upper regions pursue their slow way : 

With loins sorely wearied, and lalioiiriiu:' breasts, 

The zealous firm band yet desists not, nor rests. 

3 2. 

He, King of Hills, keeps from the Sun’s killing gaze, 
Close hid in his cavern’s impervious deep maze, 

The Genius of darkness : — who owUike, below, 

There broods unperturbed and safe from his foe, 

When til’ humble man truly such refuge can find, 

The high-headed patrons must be passing kind. 

13 . 

For him the large Yaks in his cold plains that bide 
Whisk hero and there, playful, their tails’ bushy pride. 
And those fans of long hair [fair, — 

Which borrow’d moon-beams have made splendid and 
Proclaim at each stroke, (what our flapping men sing) 
His title of honour “ The dread Mountain-King I” 

14.. 

On him,%hen their conscious self-stripping ev’n shames 
The fr -pints of Heaven’s piping dames. 

To if.oin, s c- have a thick curtain made 
o’er the cave’s mouth drops its shelt’iing broad 

[shade. 

15. 

His \ArA, — wL':rr/.r bturing aLu-.g the chill spray 
For scatter’d from where, on its snowy white way, 

U ;'t. dizzvjlieklit- plriugiiig, grejtt Ganges’ young river 
y ill '.iarts its precipitous t-orruiu- for ever,— 

Or shaking the fj-agruncc of trJl co iar trees, — 

Or spreading the peacocks’ tails out to the breeze, — 

Ts hail’d in its cold, sweet, or languid career. 

By tir’d mountain-hunters that chase the swift deer. 

16. 

On his crowning lake, as the lotus-flowers grow, 

The seven blessed Rishis pluck some ere they blow, - , 
T’adorn the fifth heav’n : while the Sov’reign of day, 
As circling beneath, he with upward strong ray 
Peers o’er the calm waters; the rest lipes apace, 

And opes to. full bloom their enchanting soft grace. 

- ^ 7 . 

; In him, then, the Father of Heav’n and of Earth 
y.BehdMiag-a nattjre which freely gave birth 
lic^b of the sacred oblation, 
strength to the world’s austentation, — 

, Decreed , of himself, ¥ixen to all hia great mind 
Their pbrtiQh bf dues sacrificial assign’d, 
yThat iorBiy ever by 3%ht \ , , [height. 

tfbr ea,eh, mountainous >' 


He therefore, high Me'ru’s sole worthy compeer, 

To keep his proud lineage untainted and cleai', — 

Did thence to himself, with divine nuptial rite 
The noble nymph MeVa most wisely unite ; 

Whom, sprung from the PlTKis’ pure spirit alone, 
Ev’n Munis might honour and take for their own. 

19. 

To this divine pair, as in fond embrace due 
To conjugal union, the joyous time flew ; — 

The mountain-king’s bride, yet in lovely yoiitli’s bloom, 
A new precious burthen conceiv’d in her womb. 

20 . 

And soon she brought forth the hill-queen’s darling 
Mainaca, who since to old Ocean allied [pride, 
In bands of strict friendship, aione^scap’d the blow 
Aim’d full at each mountain by Vkitra’s stern foe. 
Their wings were all dipt by the Thund’rer’s fierce ire, 
But his, the fell bolt left unscath’d and entire. 

21 . 

Next Siva’s late consort, pure Sat! once nam’d, 
Who, towards her lov’d Lord with devotion inftam’d, 
Had giv’n her whole body a prey to the fire, 

In wrath at affronts from old Daxa her sire, — - 
A new mother found for her birth to fresh life ^ 

In this beauteous Me'nI, the mountaiii-l^ing’s wife. 

22 . 

I Of her, then immers’d in devotion’s ihouglits deep, 

I Begot by the monarch of ev’ry !iigh steep. — 

Did Siva’s lost love once again upon eatth 
Derive from new imir-uts a fortunate birth. 

Ev’n thus, in the womb of Morality pure, 

’ jMidsL eariii’.s tiirbitl toil still unshaken and surel 
By strong Perseverance's virtue, I wot, 

' Th-.? iiiihiit rro6i)Kr'.\;f< ever begot. 

( To be continued.) 

VENI SAlSTHARA. 

Calcutta University B. A. Exminatton 1S69. 

( From, Frofessor Wilson's Specimens of the Hindu Theatre*) 
( Concluded from page br.) 

The secoj)d act commences before day-break, and introdu- 
ces Bh^numati, the queen of Duryodhana, repeating to her 
friend and an attendant, a dream, in which she has beheld a 
Hahulo/ or Mungoose destroy a hundred snakes. This is very 
ominous, Nakula being one of the Pandavas, and tho^onsof 
Kuru amounting to a hundred. Duryodhana overhears part 
of iier story,, and at first imagines the hostile prince is the 
hero of the vision. He is about to burst upon her full of 
rage, and when he catches the true import of. the tale, he is 
at first' disposed to be alarmed by it, but at last wisely de- 
termiaes to disregard it. For, ^ 
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By Aiigiras ’fcis sung ; 1 

The aspect of the planets, dreams and signs, 

Meteors and portents, are the sports of accident, 

And do not move the wise. 

Bbanumati offers an arr/hja of sandal and flowers to tlie 
rising sun to avert the ill omen, and thoTi the king appears 
and soothes her. Their dialogue is dist?irbed by a rising 
whirlwind, from which they take siieitor in a neighbouring ' 
pavilion. The mother of Jayadratha, king of Sindh u, then j 
appears, and apprises Duryodhaiia that Arjuna has vowed, if j 
sunset finds Jayadratha alive, he will sacrifice himself iii tiie 
flames. His wrath is especially excited by the death of his 
sou Abhirnanyu, in wiiich that chieftain had borne a leading 
part. Duryodhana laughs at her fears and those of his wife, 
and despises the resentment of the Pandavas. He observes, 
that this ■" ■■■-’. " by the treatment which Brau- 

padi received by his command, when, in the presence of the 
court and of the Pandavas, she called out in vain for mercy. 
Duryodhana then orders his war-chariot and goes forth to 
battle. 

The^third act opens with a scene of power, but of bad 
taste, being full of revolting images. A Pvakshasi enters, 
and expatiates on the stores she has provided for her can- 
nibs dism ,,and that of her partner; and when he makes his 
appearance, hungry, thirsty, and wearied, she gives him on 
the stage a feast of flesh and brains, and arofreshing beverage 
of blood in the skull of an elephant just slain. It appears 
from their dialogue, that up to tiie period of the contest 
the following chiefs have fallen : Bhaga^latta, Sindimr^ja, 


What is my purpose Hear it, king of Anga : 

* Whoever confident in arms is ranked 
Amongst the adverse host — whomever the race 
Of proud Panohala numbers, active youth. 

Weak age, or babes unborn, whoe'er beheld 
hly father’s murder, or whoever dares 
To cross my path, shall fall be tore my vengeance. 
Dark is my sight with rage, and death himself. 

The world’s destroyer, should not ’scape my fury. 
Pupil of Jamaclagnya, Kerna, mark me : 

Au'iidst the.se very plains, the wrath of Kama, 

Kousoi by a father’s death, filled mighty lakes 
With Kslietriya blood. Such formidable an . in 
B urning for hostile life, I bear, and such 
My cause of j*age, a father’s fall ; nor less 
Than Kama's acts shall Drona’s son achieve. 

Kripa then requests Duryodhana to give tiie command 
of the* aimy to Aswatthaina. The king excuse.^ himself on 
the plea of having promised it to Kerna, to whom lie trans- 
fers his ring accorvlingly. A violent quarrel ensues between 
Kenia and Aswatthama, and Duryodhana and Kripa have 
some difflculty in preventing them from single combat. 
Aswatthaina at last reproaches Duryodhana with partiality, 
and refuses to fight for him more. They are disturbed by 
Bhima’s proclaim: og without, that he has at last encountered 
Duhsdsana, the insulfcer of Draupadi, and is about to sacri- 
fice him to his ve .j. Kerna, instigated by Aswattha- 

m;l, foregoes his .mgur, and is aooixt to resume his arms, 
when a voice from heaven prevents him. He 
I therefore, to remain an idle spectator of the fight, but desires 
I Kripa to assht ihj king : they go off for that i'narpose. 


Angadhipa, Drupada, Bhurisravas, Sumadatta, and Bah- j 
iika. Ghatdtkaeha is also slain, and Bhirna is about to | 
avL-iijrc his fill, on whicii uocoun; IlirniJiba. ’ho quean of the i 
Kaxsiiiisas and nvilnr of (Jhatoruacha, !•!«.> ordered tnese 
goblins to be ready to assi-st Bhiinaso;i*'i. Whilst engaged 
in conversation and feeding, this couple sor- D.veu. j 

by Dhrishtadyumna and slain, and they flu ihy rornv- oci .re I 
Aswatthama, the son of Drona, who mnkes hLs appearance i 
armed. He is overtaken by his latnors os.-ariotcer. w!io i 
tells him of the treachery by which Divjna s Lain, having j 
been induced to throw avvay hi.s arms by a laise report tliat , 
his son Aswatthama had perished, and been then killed at i 
'a disadvantage. Aswatthama’s distress is a.ssuaged by his | 
“maternal uncle, Kripa, who recommends him to solicit the 
command of the host from Duiyodhaua. In the mean time, 


The fourth act opens with Duryodhana^s being brought ii. 
by his -J*-. wounded: Dahsasana has been killed 

and the army of the Kauravas put to the rout. On his re- 
covery, the charioteer announces Duhsa^ana’s de.itn. and 
Duryudhana gives vent to his sorrows. He is joined by 


Snniiraka, a follower of Kc-.’-n:!. wh / drives in Prakrit a loiij 


and tc-.iious aceoun: of tlie conflict between Aijutia and Vri- 
shii&ena, the son of Kerna, the death of the young prince, - 
and his fiither's distress : ise also brings a leaf on which Kerna 
has wrirteii tu Duryodhana, with an arrow dipped in liis own 
bleed, a message for aid. Duryodhana orders his chariot, 
and prepare.', to seek the fight again, -wheii he is prevented, 
oy the arrival of his parents, Diiritarashtra and GandMri, 
who with Sanjaya commence the fifth act. 


Kerna is represented as filling the mind of the Kuru chief The old couple and Sanjaya endeavour to prevail upon 

with impressions hostile to Drona and his son, persuading Duryodhana to sue for peace, but be refuses. 

him tSat Drona only fought to - secure Aswattliama’s eleva- My fall has Partha vowed, when he has left 

tion to imperial dignity, and that he threw away his life, Me brotherless ; aud all his brethren slain, 

not out of gii|£ but in despair at the disappointment of his How shay Duryodhana endure to live ? 

ambitious schemes, Kripa and Aswatthama now arrive, Nor will I hear of peace until my maee 

and Duryodhana professes to condole with Aswatthama* for Shall crush and scatter to the winds that foe/ . 

his father’s loss. Kerna sneeringly asks him what he pur- Remorseless Bhima, whose ferocious wrat& 

poses, to which ho replies ; 1 . Drank my young brother’s, bravo Duhsifean’s, Wood. 
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A tuiTAilt behind, and the entrance of the king’s charioteer, 
announce the death of Kerna. Buryodhana, after expres- 
sing his grief, determines to go and avenge him, and mounts 
the car of Saiijaya for that purpose, 'when Arjuna and Bhima 
arrive in search of him. On finding the seniors there, .Arjuna 
'^purposes to withdraw ; but Bhima insists on first addressing 
them, which they do, but in insulting terms. 

A7j, Parents, the middle Pandava salutes you, 

Who in the battle’s front has, victor, slain 
'The son of Radha, he whose pride beheld 
The world as grass, and by whose vaunted prowess 
Your children hoped to triumph o’er their foes. 

BMm» Bhima in reverence bows his head to you : 

He, who has overthrown the sons of Kuru, 

He who inebriate, has like nectar quaffed 
The blood of vile Duhsasana, and soon 
Shall lay the proud Buryodhana in dust. 

Bhritarashtra reproaching them for this language, is told 
they use it not in pride, but in requital of his having wit- 
nessed, without interfering to prevent, the oppression and 
barbarous treatment the Pandavas experienced from his sons. 
Buryodhana interferes and defies Bhima, who is equally 
anxious for the combat ; but Aijuna prevents it, and the 
brothers are called off by a summons from Yudhishthira, 
who orders the battle to cease for the day and the dead bo- 
dies of either party to bo burnt. Aswatthama then enters 
and is dispoised to be reconciled to Bn ry- xlha na : but the 
prince receives his advances coldly, and he withdraws in dis- 
gust. Dhi’itariislitra sends Sanjaya after him to persuade 
him to overlook Buryodhana’s conduct. Buryodhana mounts 
his car, and the aged couple seek the tent of Salya, king 
of MadrA 

In the sixth act Panchala brings to Yudishthira and 
Draupadi an account of Buryodhaua’s having been discover- 
ed concealed in a swamp, and compelled to fight with 
Bhimasena, by whom he will be slain. Yudishthira orders 
public rejoicings on the occasion. Charvaka, a Bakshasa 
disguised as a Muni, then enters, requiring rest and water. 
He tells them that be has seen Aijuna engaged with Bur- 
yodhana, Bhima having been previously slain by the latter, 
and Hrishna forcibly taken away by Rama, and gives them 
to understand that Aijiiha also has fallen. Draupadi deter- 
mines to taoimt the. funeral pile, atd Yudishthira to put an 
end to himself, when the Rakshasa, satisfied with the suc- 
cess of Ids scheme, which was intended to prevail on this 
perish, drafts. The pile is .prepared, and Yudhish- 
^ndDtaupadl anerahoiit to sacrifice themselves, when 
clamour. Supposing it to 
tff Buryodhana, Yudishthira calls for 

rushes ■ 

in. ~ y he catches her:,hy the hair, and 
seized^ oyltu is discover-' 

up.. 


Arjuna and Yasndeva arrive, and announce that they have 
heard of the fraud of the Charvaka, and Yudhishthira adds 
that the mendicant has been slain by Nakula, on which Krish- 
na expresses gi*eat satisfation. The author has introduced the 
Charvaka, apparently, merely to have a hit at the atheistical 
sect, possibly intending the Bauddhas. 

There is much good writing in this piece, although the 
style is rather powerful than polished : there is also poetry 
• in the thoughts, but it is the poetry rather of passion than 
fancy, and the pathos and horror in which it delights are 
relieved by no brilliancy of illustration : both too are over- 
done, and the pathos becomes tiresome and the horror dis- 
gusting. The chief merit of the drama is individuality of 
character ; the ferocity of Bhima, the pride of Kerna, the 
fiery but kindly temperament of Aswatthama, and the selfish 
arrogance of Buryodhana, are well delineated. The chief 
defect of the play is its undramatic*^ construction. The 
business is clumsily contrived ; the situations are ineffective 
or ludicrous ; the scenes are awkwardly put together, and 
much too considerable a portion of the piece is thrown into 
narrative for the interest to be successfully supported. With 
exception of the last defect, the Veni Samhara is calculated 
to remind us veiy forcibly of the early attempts of theTrench . 
and English dramatists. 

There is nothing in the play to furnish a clue to its date. 
It is frequently cited in the Kavya Prakas, the Dasa Rdpaka, 
and Saliitya Derpana, to which works it is'^couscquoncly 
anterior. According to tradition, the author, Bh-^tta 
yana, was one of the -Kanouj Brahmans invited into Bengal 
by Adi Sura, from whom the Brahmans of that [..-ox i ace are 
descended : be was of the Sandilya family. Adi Sura is sup- 
posed to have reigiicil three centi’.rio.s before our era : but if 
we may place aiiv dcpoiidance on Ahulfazl's list of Bengal 
kings, he the twenry-secoiid prince in ascent from Belal 
Sen, t\1k) it is well known reigiied in the thirteenth century. 
Assigning then the moderate duration of about three hun- 
dred years to these intermediate princes, and admitting the 
tiadition with respect to Bhatta Narayana, the Yenx Samha- 
ra might have been written about the eighth or ninth cen- 
tury : a period not at all incompatible with the compara- 
tive harshness of its style and the rudeness of its execution, 
particularly if we conclude, agreeably to the tradition, that 
it was amongst the early results of the introduction of Briih- 
minical literature into Bengal, there are considerable, vai*ie- 
ties in the manuscripts of this drama, and the name is also ' 
differently given as the Veni Sammmna or Veni SamtMra : 
the import: is the same, *\The Binding of the.Braid.” , There 
is a commentary, on the draitna, bj Jagaddharo^ entitled 
Mahopddhgd^ implying ^a teacher ;• and DMrm.QdMMniai 
: which mey be merely an honoric epithet,, although it should 
signify a judge or adminteator of the law. - ^ . 
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iratf f ir^g g^r wm Jj|Tfk?3rasR nsrat^f irarni 
a OT BR I i M s^saripirsBiTOWw- 

?giT5rrafg i q| gi I w ^aw i fEnsgwrsrg t fwaro 

^[aiTficiTTiw: i ^f^sBW- 

I ^Isr fgtsrar- 

aifiraTfi:tnlfrr ath&H swrahni » «f!if5ar«TaftTf 
mpi ^ uTSTwrafrac^gg*?^ i si g:s« 
iRuuf^jararg t 

*rafi?ra sBWpft 5RaT?a^#|^if%iT«n^ i 
a 550!?sr aifti sRWta t ^RaifwiwilafiraFaiwsnw 
a awiai I ai5Rj^<jfia a frar aigairr- 

awra: I jRSTa jua^nfetr ar^wRa i af? 

wia » irofra^ 

ggiTOt m a ^^g fa K wi ig I a %- 

I aRr tRsn^ipaai^ i 

wia®nww i arat aiiwiflaifw wta 
^wfufa H i iii qT CT Mhi I im: saErSianiia 
i[ |#M^^ia gg ra a i i aMRW< if gif Ti B i H«a aiffv 
afayjtc g ai^ aw^ia^^maaa^^'iBlawwgitqila g - 
^ iR*JW aBsm r 


afesatTma a rjara nfa aa: af^T- 

NJ S3 

araaTararg i aa ?ifa: i ara^aan^ s^- 
a'taaaaai araTg^iaaraTaTarg i aiaara i fa|T- 
wrarg i t aairmasreagaar ararg- 

wasBsa: i aiaajaajfaaaita ta: i a aia^ aig* 
waa? aif^aifa agaaiaa; argsaai aia?ai jaftia 
f aairr aar f^aiaaa: i aaift aran^agasRfa- 
arcsTsaaTtga aalfaaa: aarajfaaaaTaaawfa^- 
faaia « aaaa^ 
aigarafarrfeaatfa i 
amgwg i aaaff aaiaagaTaraigT^aia aaha- 
anaaaarr araa i ai aBRtaaararaiaT ^ gaaaa afa- 
ga?:ia i aa at aaErTsraaaTaiai3tT|5iraTfta aw- 
^ asntatgaiiaaaiiaaTajaaaaa i aat^ aaraa- 

aaaaraaaan atai^^a » aa^ a t pa aaia 
■; awat^ a? at a ji «»if a aa- 
r. a*aaj: i ?!fa- 





t aat ag at»at| - 

1 ^ 13 ^ t aata i ataait- 
t aja: aafiaBwaraar- 
aaiFBt agaamdla- 


a I aai^ i 
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mra H^'?IWRWT* 

qSHFim fWiTrlT I )BTf?Plf5W*RR 3TSffiim f® fw- 
m « I iiwftT »iOTffa 2^iisrag?fTST^nf|tPT 
Jigros JTfdr*T g( ^g S t t lefmiTTaTaT|yqgnl »ra5 STTUH 
^^irwR f ww fB I gfacr OTm ^gi sRMBRa:^ 

I 5^ jwm i ujtm- 

«!gt!rinw5H I ^ 

« i ji^igw fiq TS Bf Fg pf a > fai fd • 

5ifsrtsrawR HSWWR ^insr^ifftw^JiHnurgTfe^Tfi i 
tm uftrfT^ qTwqTgg fi r gT ^T^ wg t w RBr- 
^ a25?B « rr!n% « ^nf^i ^rearfii Jrairffa 
’staifat^iaTSRW at natwawwTswna naada 
uatfaaTOTatRaaait i aamafraf ti Jiarada aa- 
aTa»i^ ij^aamarsrinraT tr^mit aafa i asfir 
a?nmw irat a|[ta tiaTfst art aafa ufafagT- 
uam I a7fifT5eEi aafagsacafajaiaafa; aifu jraaa* 
ssnitiaTaTfmft^ i trea ww aa utia^fRa aft- 
giauT gjaadaimT jaaa: i ata ai^aaagwawa 
«T aat asgiaaafa aagrt waitafa titjwia^aia- 

?^a agrotrimaiTa^aTf^ajaiiaT aaiaiaT^Ta^ 


aaa: 


:: awra: n :: ii :: n 


11 H 

n wvrafauf<.ii:^g; n 

^ata igr aai jia i 

a^ Ai^i^af^aaT b r b 


itniia^frr 5T 


€1^ 
^ ffBn* 


i§Tirfa: .» aar ^laat 


a»§qar i 


Bar a 

sir aiifei ai ijtaaialHt 


sgiiata ^ i aat^ i 




aa taaar at aifei aanr a^^fai-paarna wafa i 
ataawTaafafeaErmaiaT^TtT a^raraafafa^jara: 
aa am jaiarfm aargtafa aPTaJcaaraaarsia i 
^rata I aaTaffamrara awrafa i ^a 
asamaialaafaTa \ fasaraaift iaama ^^rfa- 
aitaa tamw aa^lar am aitaaaiaw laarfaa 
qmwaaBta taaam famaraaTiimaiTasmalmra 
a?ti*ria^ i nt Saami^mara; m famaraffa i 
artafaft amfa amaa'l'a wmrTaaa: amrararafa- 
gaaaa i taaama famaraai SE^arnfaxaii^a 
aaarswa'^T aftsaaxmtaTaaaa afeiua i aa 
at axtwamraat a fa^i maaa i af^aatrar* 
aaaraaJmBs^ afim% ia^fafat^ i a i aaa- 
aiaraig i aftsa a m ma af t tagax ir ai a ffaa; at- 
aifaatT a aaaafiptia i 
amfaifaaiSRTdaaT: i 

aa aaraagm afetm^i stgai i 
tarn aiafarafai aai aiaTatrfraa » 


ria a*aiTm2ctam tasaraatai ad^aas^Tnaa- 

Ck 

aam a wafa « aa sugnatr sd%f apmajiaat 
faftrmaaa i amit a ^aam faimawaamta 
^aarafspam i ^pa rimaTsrmap fta 
gfamaigaa faarfaaftjqmaaaa: afi« i 
agraia^ a; gfr famaTaaaa^a: i 
a i^fa psfgrf^iat aiBa«i:ts u 
dla aa feiaar^ a fat» a fa f a a afffwm ^- 
pa I aaaF^oramTWTamamafa; afSapam aff«m 
aw i aa am mairam ^saa aaramfei i ag 
a^f ®aam aaaim fam gfemmaima aftmrom- 
ajiaala: aam a » amt « ar^TaBmwaaTaraaaimaT 
a: amna sfifsaraaaiaiafma am aasR^a i aarft 


tuEma^ a wf^stgfa a aasR i 

a^ a r f ag a ^: i am a i ^ g na^ip:^ : 

magmfit; wjijaqiaivi affaa: » a ^g amm mam. 
aasRfaataaiam t ararmwaa^aig : i mSpa^T 

a mi#t^a»S^t a <aai gg t^ga ! a » a* 

wnai^ a a a^ii St ar- 
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gin?r?ga*w5r: i ^ ;* ^^fTOTOitri- 

snfjj r 


wsRTg *raa: • 

aHfs^iarscusra 3 Iw<rt *it tra^ i 

o 

H fSR^ HT 5ra: I 

^ iragn ii 

i imiTirinfTrRgraT 
Its^^qraRTTwrin a:?^- 

aa^Tar^TSTH irai^wmaw iafen hw 

S#r<ra: ^ g gfgg ffwlH arfer fatry: i sna^af^nr- 
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af a gw i a T qwga«tiaaiia aaia axfaaaaT iaai^- 
arfa feaEn?%iifaaaiaitg^!^aaiaant 
afafa i 

a fSa .g xv n a f a g g a ritaiT ig^l t am ar faag TaT a - 
^tmafanfeaarfaagfaT a iaanf^eaiaraasnaakr- 
ax|T<tj;fa^3^ aa af a »T feiraasa a^; araapm ?a- 

i aai i atsa a 

im ai i raBi a iaaw x^ia^HiagaT aanaaiife^^- 


:...t ,, 

a^aKa* aianasi- 


a^araaaTsajniauT iat [aratsrfaaaiaTaiOT a ?a- 
al^^am^aaaTaaar aTafasRa^nTai i afa a aafa- 
^TaaanafdaamaraaiiaaTOTTamTagfa^ #fs»- 
aartrai aafavjf^qrt^araanfti?ii!aTaafaaaiia a- 
afairaaanaiaaaKW a airg af? aaa-' 

wa f^Tf^i^fawraaTanarwa aaTafd^aaff- 
^amafaarawj^ aiai^IxfraaaTJjt fasTfa^ar- 
fafaaaasrasa; awag i 

aar aiaxf aa agarawTaar aatTaataaaairaT 
aaanraaar aTafgaTfa^aasiTfaraisa aai afwf 
aa ^fafaaaTfa«afaT afa a%xra aafa aaaar i 
laifei%: aia;;^ aaiata a at g ^ aif a a a : a a>- 

aaavaiasraTfafwfafaaTfa ^ fa aTxarfa arsRaaaar- 

«> SJ> SJ> 

wangiMafrafafaiaan araKaaaifefwaroraiaT- 

fti a araraaTaTa farfaarfa afta^aiia a 
aar^ja aiffigaT^c a agaiat faaramwIaiaTSR a- 
f^fa a^ sfifiaa alfaf af^ faTa a af i aafwr: 
afia a aiaf siia^TrwT?aana*3rfT?fa a^aiar a 
arm sfita aiafa i aaja^feflranfaap tox- 
fafaaarr: aiaarfiRaioaaffRTa'TOaiTafa a faai aa 
faftxa^ra: aftafww^ am xrI; gaaraaiaaarar. 
aarrmaifwa faaxa » af^xx?af^5afa aaax 
aaJnaaa^aTraiaagxasf laaaxax aaxaaavnxaia^ 

. xfftaaxaar jaaxftax w^afaaEnfiifaaarr ^ai^a ^ 
aa ^ax aitr jaxamjiaaftsT: aamaaataaax- 

a?a5ara.|xaawT a?ma axaaxrjaj^aaax taiaair- 
jfaaarmxaaasRaa^xa^^jaaT^OT ^aa^faaaaiaa 

au o taaaiaTfwaTaaT a a a a aaraiaai aa^a afe a- 

V sa Nft 

awTxaaxauaraaax axa 5paaxj;wmi ssaacataaaax- 
axaa Mdaw^fa agr a x a^ aax #aJnaF?aas|faBr- 
gnax s^rf^ aax aaa afsrxaxTONfaanax 
m’^ la itaxara wit afa^rrax fapi a awataxwX’ 
a?T^ aiirtaS^tfai’iiaaiiai: aa; axRa; awi- 
a x ada i 

tfgro afa ya^a x; 
aaa; wwifaax: i 
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\a 

.. - - - ^ — .— .-, ■ , „ 

qqqrTrl^ ^TOTT^ faTRTJrfTISrfTHlT 

CT9^1fCR®hTT* rom^ Hi 

qfoqFiTtq ^ rf ti!nr4lEr«RTwramTiJr?i»^2[T- 

s:> \o N» 

nq ft qira rnnf^ Titiq^qt: tjtwu qsirwBrg 

sS 

wiffT jptw^tT iggglsrT ^ rri 3q3i:^qi:wT'§5Tdfa 

qymn s ai g i fTCfg aBT f^g trfg^ fsRnft 

^qs i l fg g TO aisreuftiH fjf fsf^WTBjsR fdSTH ^sra 
tnitqftttvnqr^niT qftg^ gsrsn tig fiivRfci gi 

fjisniifjri riwri5T:*i ^nqltisRiRnRJSTti 
d.fr m3lf^^g»4)i ? R T?:Wr»IT; ^33 riskig 


sregrf^?! 

^qf^trarranfq trsmrJTT traci 

^^H ^ s Fq^nqltiyn^ fcidiiB g ^ i i5?iT^TJn?iTHTi- 
Smw f5RTtircn^5Taia^in5?rTft§T sRig 

uTTON^smsf^a^TifgwtTqin Tnr^^ ^ WRag- 
Sgm^a^r^S fi rcldgT fa gqTfgfw^Sr^ w ila 
gipnfim^ id K s iwdfa tss a a totii ^iaRsr|qfttt: 

iR: TnrtioTiisraTaT sfilf 

^2srawg5T5i^^ fqflTOtWT^a fsR55l5l^|a: 
OTfkfa BraRfiig WRvraf^ri i 

at3dLHW §g ^ HTaWHR fd‘dl4ffM ^dtlfTilSWI- 
§fEfg9ff*l5R|faiW Ict.1 IWRI®! rtf%5OT^ 

^oxg a ag srt: RJnat3ia^Tg aiTTfWRTa- 
^^rg ^aiassra’^’ijF^ uiatr 

^wwisR g ^arw^ ^gftogiaif^ 
afawalaHfaa slRjafa^g waswrasRiawstn- 

_ 2s. 


gitrar 


\> 

as 

fRira 


JSrUMARA-SAMBHAVA, 

, wmi NTOTBS IN ENGLISH, 

BY 

Ero, K, M, BANERJEA. 

Cal(yuMa ; Thdck&r Spink & Co., London : 
WUliam$^andvJ!^org(^, 

. tt. is with real pleasure that we notice another edition 


of Kalidasa’s Kumdra-Sambhava, one of the most charm- 
ing narrative or descriptive poems in Sanskrit, and 
perhaps in any language. Besides the intrinsic attrac- 
tiveness of the book before as, as containing on good 
paper and in large neat type, a poem which combines 
tenderness of feehng with the most exquisite delicacy 
of fancy, it has the additional interest, published as it is 
under the auspices of the Calcutta University, of being 
a tangible mark of the impetus already given to Sans- 
krit study in India by the recent regulation of that In- 
stitution which substitutes the classical language of the 
Hindoos in place of their vernaculars in the Arts Exami- 
nations. 

In the Preface, the Editor has drawn an interesting 
comparison between Sanskrit and Greek Prosody, which, 
though limited within the range of tjie metres used in 
the poem, reflects no small credit upon him as a Greek 
Scholar. The notes on the text itself, coTisi.-^ting of li- 
teral interpretations in English, word for word and 
phrase for phrase, and indicating with sufficient clear- 
ness the construction of the sentences, will not only be 
a help to candidates for the Calcutta University Exami- 
nation (for whom the work is specially designed) but 
to all Sanskrit students, whether European or native, 
who can understand English. We have to remark, 
however, wdth reference to the notes, that ^they would 
have been still more useful, had they been accompanied 
I with TeguldT explanations of the compounds which are 
so essential an element of the Sanskrit language, espe- 
cially of that of the Classical Poems. 

Here and there in the i\.Mi.l;‘ririgs we meet with slight 
slips, but in justice to Kffiddsa we have to say, in par- 
ticular, that the Reverend Editor has been incautious 
in charging the poet’s imagination with being ‘ rather 
too exuberant ’ in the following description of unmarri- 
ed Umd’s nourishing the trees — 

<ad'fi = gcn HT ^gsFtwgr ^4^13 

the sense of which is, without a doubt, as Stender 
interprets it, that is to say the jars of Um^ are repre- 
sented as her breasts, not that her breasts are likened to 
jars. The Commentary of Mallin^tba is quite explicit 
on this point, Stenzler was indeed wrong, along with 
the Pandits of the Fort William College, in his render- 
ing of a similar stanza in Canto II of the RaghuvanSa. 
The denoting of the 'exemplar’, as the Editor c^ls the 
object compared to, by the second word of a compound, 
is not only not ' opposed to Sanskrit idiom’ but is pre- 
cisely the idiom,* the reverse being true only in the 
Bdhuvrzhi compound, when a simi le is impUedf as in 

* Pacini II, 1, 56, S. K (Tiransltha’s) I, 359. 
t When a miapUr is intended, ta^e 'exemplar’ must. Mow in 
JSahuvHhi too, as in III, 39. 
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the epithet of a womau. This very poem furnishes 
numerous instances of the same. We would particularly 
call the Editor's attention to III, 39, 27, 30, and VII, 74, 
the first of which stanzas has four consecutive instances. 
There is another stanza in Eaghuvania, XIV, 78, simi- 
lar to the verses of the Kumara-Sambhava in question, 
which dropping, as it does, the comparison to the breast, 
unmistakably conveys the meaning of Kalidasa, with 
whom the figure, like many others, was a favourite one. 

We notice a few slips in the Editor’s English, such 
as Konches for concha (p. 8.) &c., which we hope to see 
corrected in a second edition of this very meritorious 
School-book. Such expressions as ' young lady’ and 
•jolly woman’ offend us in a translation of Kalidasa, 
and we could point out other renderings nearly as ob- 
jectionable. We hope that in a future edition too the 
Editor will be able to ''paiss over the reference to the 
*' Serpent-damsel’ without making the following extract 
from (his) own Introduction to the Markandeya 

Fiirdna: The word is evidently the 

same as the ndchas of Geuesis, and we feel no difficulty 
in recoigniziag, in the Brahmanical theology, a confir- 
mation of the Biblical account of the serpent ” 

We need hardly say that there cannot, by any possibili- 
ty, be the slightest connection between the Aryan and 
the Semitic word; ndja coming from mjix which comes 
from na and gam, no and go, and n^chash (not ndchas) 
t&nfD being a,n onomatopoetic word, signifying the 
‘‘ hisser ; ” the sh in the Hebrew word being its most 
important radical, the s in the Sanskrit word being 
merely a case-ending. 

In spite of a few drawbacks we can strongly recom- 
mend this book to the young student. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 

My dear Sir, 

Can you kindly procure for me ihe following informa- 
tion ? When I was at College, I made a note of a 
Hindu legend of the human race having been destroy- 
ed hy the growth of a thick forest all over the world. 
Certain sages escaped by sheltering themselves in the 
sea for a time, and when they returned to the land the 
trees gave way before them. I cannot find any reference 
to this story in Wilson’s Index to the Vishnu Purina. 
Can you tell me where it is to he found ? 

Yours truly, 

m March 1867. William Waterfield, a s. 

All^abad. 

Our correspondent will find the legend in the Bhaga- 
vata PuiAna. Book iv. Gh. xxx. SI. 44. 


KAMA AND SITI. 

IV. 

High on the palace roof Kaikeyi's maid, 

The crook-back Manthara, the town surveyed. 

She saw the water sprinkled o*er the street, 

And fiowery heaps and garlands fresh and sweet : 

Saw pennons playing in the scented air, 

And busy Brahmans bustling here and there. 

From every corner, as she gazed around, 

She heard a concert of glad music sound ; 

While every temple shone with purest white, 

That the maid marvelled at the festive sight. 

She turned to Rama’s nurse, who, standing bj?, 

Gazed on the scene with rapture-rolling eye, 

And cried, pray thee, aged matron, say 
Does Kama’s mother scatter gifts to-day? 

Have the gods listened to Kausalya’s vow, 

And made the frugal queen so lavish now?” 

The white-robed nurse, with transport uncontrolled, 
All the glad story to the damsel told : 

‘‘To-morrow’s happy light will see,” she cried, 
“Prince Rama regent by his father’s side,” 

Down from the roof, high as Kailasa’s head, 

In furious haste the crook-back maiden sped : 
Planning accursed guile, her soul afiame, 

Where queen Kaikbyi lay asleep, she came. 

“Up, queen!,” she cried, “unclose thy heedless eyes, 
Huge peril threatens thee, awake ! arise I 
Art thou still sleeping, still too blind to see 
The load of misery that crushes thee ? 

Boast of thy husband’s love, and find too late 
His vaunted favour but disguises hate. 

Ruin to thee and thine, thy lord has planned 
To make Prince Rama Regent o’er the land. 

In fear and grief and rage thy faithful slave 
Has hither fled to warn thee* and to save. 

Are not my fortunes closely knit with thine.? 

Thy gain and peril, both, are also mine. 

And thou, the scion of a royal race, 

Sbouldst know the frauds which royal hearts disgrace. 
Poor queen, he loves thee not ; thy treacherous lord 
Can smile upon thee while he bares the sword ; 

And thy sweet soul, pure from all thought of sin. 

Sees not the cruel snai'es that hem thee in. 

Kind flattering words he makes thine empty dower. 
But queen Kausalya has the wealth and power. 

Far from thy side thine own dear son he sends 
To live an exile with his mother’s ffiends, 

And, every rival thus removed away, 

He gives to Eama all the royal sway. 

Alas I deluded lady thou hast pressed 
A deadly serpent to thy foolii^ breast, 

Lavishing love on him who works thee woe, 

No loving husband but a mortal foe. * 

Nay, worse than ail by snake or foeman done, 
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His plot "against thee, lady, and thy son. 

Come, rouse thee, mistress, while there yet is time, 
Ensure thy safety and prevent the crime. 

Up from thy careless ease, awake, and be 
The saviour of thy son, thyself, and me.” 

^ Up rose Kaikeyi radiant with delight. 

Like the calm moon upon the autumn night, 

And spoke these words in answer, as she gave, 

For the glad news, a necklace to the slave : 

“Take this, dear damsel, thou hast earned it well: 
No happier news thy pleasant tongue could tell. 
IPJ that Rama, shares his father’s throne : 

I love Kausalya’s son e’en as I love mine own.” 
The handmaid’s soul wdth grief and fury burned; 
She cried in anger, as the gift she spurned : 

“What ! on the sea of whelming ruin tossed, 
Caust thou rejoice when all but hope is lostl 
Heart-sick I am, yet smile to see thy joy 
When peril theatens and will sc»on destroy. 

If thou wert wise thou scarce wouldst hail, I ween, 
For king, the offspring *of a rival queen. 

Soon wilt thou stand in menial habit dressed, 

And move obedient to her high behest. 

Yea, thou wilt serve with us who serve thee now, 
And see thy child before his brother bow. 

Then Rama’s wife will triumph, queen of all, 

And thy poor daughter be a helpless thrall” 

“The virtuous Rama,” thus the dame replied, 
“From virtue’s path will never turn aside. 
Obedient, grateful, pure from stain, and true, 

As eldest born he only gains his due. 

His lords and brethren many a year will share, 
Blest in his rule, his kind paternal care : 

And when a hundred years have passed away, 

My son, dear Bharat, will enjoy the sway. 

I love Prince Rama as mine own dear son ; 

I see no fault to stain him, no not one. 

Not to his mother could his worship be 
More kind and tender than it is to me. 

What though he nile, there is no cause of fear^ 

To him his brethren as his soul are dear : 

And though in name his father s place he ^11 
Bharat will share the royal sceptre still.” 

Kaikeyi ceased : the impatient maiden sighed, 

And thus with tears of grief and spite replied : 

“ Ah queen, what frenzy has assailed thy mind. 

And made thee thus to instant danger blind? 

Too blind to mark the seas of grief and woe, 

That o*er thy head with whelming ftfry flow. 

F6T affier Rama. Rama's son will reign, 

Nor hope kingship for thy son remain. 

One heir is monarch when a monarch dies, 

Else wild confusion in the realm would rise : 

And be he good or bad, the power will fall 
To him, the eldest bom, lord of all 


Know, tender mother, that thy son must roam, 

A poor sad outcast, from his royal liome. 

Rama, when king, thy darling son will drive 
An exile hence, if haply left alive. 

Come take the counsel that is wise and good, 

Aud banish Rama, to the distant wood. 

Then we who serve thee well, a faithful train, 

Will hail with joy Prince Bharat’s happier reign. 

How shall he, worthy of a nobler fate, 

From birth the object of his brother’s hate, 

Poor and despised, liis weathy tyrant’s scorn, 

Obey the mandates of the elder born ? 

Arise, sweet queen, to save thy oliild, arise ! 

Prostrate beneath his brother’s feet he lies. 

Like some young elephant, who, proud to lead 
His trooping consorts through the woods to feed, 

Meets with a hungry liou in the way, ^ 

And sinks in death, his ruthless victor’s prey.” 

Bwmayana II, 7 — 8. 


ON 

THE RELATIONS OF THE PRIESTS 

TO THE OTHER 

CLASSES OF INDIAN SOCIETY 

IN THE VEDIO AGE. 

If 

By J. MUIR Esq. 


(Continued from page lo%) 

X. 107, 6. “They call him a rishi, him a reverend, 
a chanter of Saina verses (sdma-gdm)^ and reciter of 
nkthas, — he knows the three forms of the brilliant (Agui) 
— the man who first worshipped with a largess.’’ 

X. 117, 7. A priesf who speaks is more acceptable 
than one who does not speak.” 

(See Dr. Hang’s remark on this verse, Ait. Br, Introd. 
p. 20 ; also the contexts of the two last passages in my 
article “ Miscellaneous Hymns from the R and A. Te- 
das,” pp. 32 f.) 

X. 125, 5. “1 (says VS,ch) make him whom I love for- 
midable (ugramf him a priest, him a rishi, him a sage 
(aumedhdm-)” 

II, In the passages which follow the word brahman, 
does not seem to signify so much a “sage or poet,” as 
a “ worshipper or priest.” 

i. 10, 1. “The singers (gdyatrinak) sing thesi, tiie 
hymners (arkinah) recite a hymn, the priests (bHA* 
manah ), 0 Satakratu, have raised thee up like a pole.” 

(Compare i. 5, 8 ; i. 7, J ; viii, 16, 9, See Dr* Haug^s 
rethark on this verse, Ait. Br, Introd. p. 20). 

^ -The word here seems to indicate an order or profession, as the 
tilent priest is still a priest. 
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i, S3, 9. Thou, Indra, with the believers, didst blow 
against the unbelievers, with the priests thou didst blow 
away the Dasyu.” 

i. 101, 5. ‘'India, who is lord of all that moves and 
breathes, who first found the cows for the priest, who 
hurled down the Dasyu.*' 

i. 108, 7. “When, 0 adorable Indra and Agni, ye are 
exhilarated in your own abode, or with a priest or prince 
(hrahmani rdjani vd),^ come thence, ye vigorous (dei- 
ties), and then drink of the poured out soma/* 

i. 158, 6. “ Dirghatamas, son of Mamat&, being decre- 
pit in his tenth lustre, (though) a priest, becomes the 
charioteer of (or is borne upon) the waters which are 
hastening to their goal/* 

(Prof. Aufrecht understands this to mean that Dir- 
ghatamas is verging towards his end, and thinks there is 
a play on the word “charioteer** as an employment not 
befitting a priest). 

ii. 39, 1. “Ye (Alvins) are like two vultures on a tree ; 
like two priests singing a hymn at a sacrifice.** 

iv, 50, 7 ff. “ That king overcomes all hostile powers 
in force and valour who maintains Brihaspati in abun- 
dance, who praises and magnifies him as (a deity) en- 
joying the first distinction, 8. He dwells prosperous in 
his own palace, to him the earth always yields her in- 
crease,’’ to him the people bow down of themselves, — 
that king in whose house a priest walks first® (yasmin 
brahmd rdjani purva eti), 9. Unrivalled, he conquers 
the riches both of his enemies and his kinsmen — the 
gods preserve the king who bestows wealth on the | 

who asks bis assistance.** * 

(The benefits resulting from the employment of a do- 
mestic priest (parohita) are also set forth in A. V. iii. 
19, translated in my former article, “Miscellaneous 
Hymns from the R. and A. Vedas,** in the volume of 
this Journal, p. S3). 

iv. 68, 2. “Let us proclaim the* namo ci hutier (gJirta), 
let us at this sacrifice hold it (in mind) with prostrations. 
May the priest (Agni ?) hear the praise which is chant- 
eel. The four-horned bright-coloured (god) has sent this 
forth.** 

1 A distinction of orders or professions appears to be here recogniz- 
ed- In the foliowing verse (v. 7) a riski and a prince are distinga- 

ished much in the same way as a priest and king are in i. 108, 7 :^“That 
man,, whether rishi or prince, whom ye, 0 Maruts, support, is neither 
conquered nor killed, he neither decays nor is distressed, nor is injured; 
his riches do not decline, nor his support.” Compare v. 14, where it 
h said- “ Ye, 0 Maruts, give riches with desirable men, ye protect a 
iMn who' is skilled in hymns (sdmaMpra); ye give a horse and food to 
Bharata, ye make a king prosperous.” In iii. 43, 5, reference is found 
to Yisvdmitra, or the author, being made by Indra both a prince and a 
risihir 

* Compare B. Y. v. S7, 4 f. 

' S'Coinpare viii. 69, 4; x- 39, II; s. 107, 6; and the word purohiia, 
used of a ministering priest as one placed in front. Prof. Aufrecht, 
however, would translate the last words, ‘‘under whose rule the pHest 
receives the first or principal portion.” ^ „ 

* See on this passage Both*s Art. on Brahma and the Brahmans, 
Joum. Germ. Or Boc., i. 77 W. See also Aitareya Brahmana vui. 26, 


V. 29, 3. “And, ye Maruts, irriests, may In^ra drink 
of this my soma which has been poured out,** etc. 

V. 31, 4. “The men’ have fashioned a car for thy* 
(India’s) horse, and Tvasbtr a gleaming thunderbolt, 

0 god greatly-invoked. The priests, magnifying Indra, 
have stre^ngthened him for the slaughter of Ahi.’* 

V. 32, 12. “I hear of thee thus rightly prospering and 
b r.vir.j- wealth on, the sages (lipreoioftA). What 
do the priests, thy friends, obtain who have reposed 
their wishes on thee, 0 Indra?** 

V. 40, 8. “Applying the stones (for pressing soma), 
performing worship, honouring the gods with praise^and 
obeisance, the pnest Atri placed the eye of the sun in 
the sky, and swept away the magical arts of Svarbhanu/’ 
vii. 7, 5. “ The chosen bearer (of oblations), Agni, the 
priest, having arrived, has sat down in a mortaTs abode, 
the upholder.** 

vii. S3, 11. “And thou, 0 Vasisbtha, art a son of Mitra 
and Varuna (or a Maitravaruna-priest), born, 0 priest, 
from the soul of Urvasi. All the gods placed in the 
vessel thee, the drop which had fallen through divine 
contemplation.** 

vii. 42, 1. “The priests, the Angirases, have arrived,*’ 
etc. 

viii. 7, 20. “'Where now, bountiful (Maruts), are ye 
exhilarated, with the sacrificial grass spread beneath you? 
What priest is serving you 1” 

viii. 17, 2 f. “ Thy tawny steeds with flowing manes, 
yoked by prayer (brahma-yicjd),^ bring thee hither, ‘ 
Indra ; listen to our prayers. 3. We priests, ofterers of 
soma, bringing oblations, continually invoke the drinker 
of soma.** 

viii. 31, 1. “That priest is beloved of Indra who 
worships, sacrifices, pours out libations, and cooks offer- 
ings.** 

* viii. 32, 16. “ “There is not now any debt due by the 
active priests who pour out libations. Soma has not 
been drunk without an equivalent/* 

viii. 33, 10. “ Look downward, not upward ; keep thy 
feet close together ; let them not see those parts which 
should be covered; thou, a priest, hast become a 
woman.** 

“viii. 45, 39. “I seize these thy tawny steeds, yoked 
by our hymn to a splendid chariot, since 

thou didst give (wealth) to the priests'' 
viiL 53, 7. “ Where is that vigorous, youthful, large- 
necked, unconquered (Indra?) Whatyriesi^ serves him?** 
viii. 66, 6. “ Ladra dove the Gandharva in the bottom- 
less mists, for the prosperity 'of the priests." 

1 Rbhus? 

® Compare viii. 45, 09, below. 
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viii. 8J, 30. ‘'Be not, 0 lord of riches (Indra), sluggish 
like a pnesV Be exhilarated by the libation mixed 
*with milk.” 

viii. 85, 5. “ When, Indra, thou seizest in thine arms 
the thunderbolt which brings down pride, in order to 
^slay Ahi, the (aerial) hills and the C')ws utter their voice, 
and the priests draw near to thee.” 

ix. 96, 6. “Soma, resounding, overflows the filter, he 
who is priest among the gods, leader among poets, rishi 
among the wise, buffalo among wild beasts, falcon among 
kites, an axe among tfie woods.” 

ix. 112, 1. “Various are the thoughts and endeavours 
of us different men. The carpenter seeks something 
broken, the doctor a patient, the priest some one to offer 
libations.® 

ix. 113, 6. “O pure Soma, in the place where the 
priest, uttering a metrical hymn, is exalted at the soma 
sacrifice through (the sound of) the crushing-stone, pro- 
ducing pleasure with soma, OIndu (soma) flow for Indra.” 

X, 28, 11. (The word brahmanah occurs in this verse, 
but the sense is not clear). 

X. 71, 11. (See translation of this verse below, where 
the entire hymn is given). 

X. 85, 29. “Put away that which requires expiation (?) 
Distribute money to the priests, 35. Behold the forms 
of SuryA But the priest purifies them.” 

X. 141, 3. “With hymns we invoke to our aid king 
Soma, Agni, the Adityas, Vishnu, Surya, and Brhaspati, 
the priest 

III. In the following passages the word brahman ap- 
pears to designate the special class of priest so called, in 
contradistinction to liotH, udgdtri, and adlcarjju. 

ii. 1, 2 (=:x. 91, 10). “Thine, Agni, is the office of 
hoiri, thine the regulated office of potri, ihine the office 
of neshirij though art the agnidh of the pious man, 
thine is the office of prasdstri, thou actest as adhvaryu, 
thou art the brahman, and the lord of the house in our 
abode. 2. Thou, Agni, art Indra, the chief of the vir- 
tuous, thou art Vishnu, the wide-stepping, the adorable, 
thou, 0 Brahmanaspati, art the priest (brakmd), the 
possessor of wealth, thou, 0 sustainer, art associated with 
the ceremonial.” 

iv. 9, 3. “ He (Agni) is led round the house, a joyous 
kotri at the ceremonies, and sits a potri, 4. And Agni 
is a wife {i, e, a mistress of the house) at the sacrifice, and 
a master of the house in our abode, and he sits a brdk- 

* Dr.'Hacg (Intrpd. to Ait, Br. p. 20) refers to Ait. Br* v. $4, as illus- 
trating tlaisxeproacib. See p, 876 of his translation. This verse clearly 
shoT^ that the pricks formed a professional body. 

* This verse also distinctly proves that the priesthood already formed 
a professon. Verse 8 of the same hymn is as follows : "I am a poet, 
my father a physician, my mother a grinder of com.” Unfortunately 
there is nothing further said which could throw light on the relations 
in which the different professions and classes of society stood to each 
other. 


X. 52, 2. “I have sat down an adorable kotri; all tlie 
gods, the Maruts, stimulate me. Day by day ye Asvins, 

1 have acted as your adhvaryii ; the brahman is he 
who kindles the fire : this is your invocation.” 

I shall now bring forward the whole of the texts in 
which the word BrahmS,na, meaning a son, or descendant, 
of a hrdhmdn, occurs in the Rig-veda.^ They are the 
following : 

i. 164, 45. “Speech consists of four defined grades. 
These are known by those Brahmans who are wise. 
They do not reveal the three which are esoteric. Men 
speak the fourth grade of speech.” 

This text is quoted and commented upon in Nirukta 
xiii. 9. 

vi. 75, 10. “ May the Brahman fathers, drinkers of 
soma, may the auspicious, the sinless, heaven and earth, 
may Pushan preserve us,” etc. etc. 

vii. 103, 1 (=Nirukta 9, 6). “After lying quiet for 
a year, those rite-fulfilling Brahmans® the frogs have 
(now) uttered their voice, which has been inspired by 
Parjanya. . ,7. Like Brahmans at the Atiratra soma rite, 

I like (those Brahmans) speaking round about the full 
pond (or soma-bowP) you frogs surround (the pond) on 
this day of the year, which is that of the autumnal rains. 
8. These soma-offering Brahmans (the frogs) have ut- 
tered their voice, performing their annual devotion 
(brahma); these adhvaryu priests sweating with their 
boiled oblations (or in the hot season) come forth from 
their retreats like persons who have been concealed.” 

X. 16, 6. “Whatever part of thee any black bird, or 
ant, or serpent, or wild beast has mutilated, may Agni 
cure thee of all that, and Soma who has entered into 
the Brahmans.” * 

X. 71, 1.^ ‘‘ When, 0 Brhaspati, men first sent forth 

^ There are two more tests in which the word bmkmana is found, viz., 
i. 15, 5, and ii. 36, 5, on which see the following note. Tiii! w.-nl l-rib- 
maputra, son of a brahman, is found in ii. 48, 2 : “ Thou 0 bird, - 10 ::' ^- 
a sffma verse like an udgatri ; thou singest praises like the son of a 
brahman at the libations.” 

2 In the N'ghirjtiis. hi. 13. words hrahmayyi vmia-Gharinah are 

referred to «!» conveyinpr the s^Tise of a .-iniil''. though they are unacom- 
paiiied by a particjc of siiniliimk;. In ‘nis Iliu<tvations of the Nirukta, 
p. 12G. H'jth thus remarks on this ]>asrfJige : ‘‘This is the only place in 
the first nine niandalas of die R. V. in which the word Brahmana is 
found with its later sense, whilst the the tenth inandala offers a number 
of instances. This is one cl! nnw.rV ruf.ny of the hymns in this 
book were oo!npo«.cd conoid, ii.Lbly I’ater (than the rest of the R. V.). 
The word brahmaiia has another signiucaLion in i. 15, 5 ; ii. 36, 5; and 
vi. 75, 10. (In the first of these texts, Roth assigns to the word the 
sense of the Brrfhman’s soma-vessel. See bis Lexicon, s, v. It does 
not appear what meaning he would give to the word in vi, 75, 10. He 
ha.s in this passage overlooked R. V. i. 164, 45. which, however, is duly 
adduced in his Lexicon). Sea Wilson’s translation of the hymn ; as 
also Muller’s, in his Anc. Sansk. Lit. p. 494 f. ^ 

® Saras, See R. V. viii- 66, 4, quoted in Nirukta v, 11, where Yaska 
says, “ The ritualists inform us that at the mid-day oblation diere are ^ 
thirty uhtha platters destined for one deity, which ai'e then drunk at * 
one draught. These are here called saras.^* (Compare Roth’s Illustra- 
tions on the passage.) See also R. V. vi. 17, 11, and viii. 7. 10, with 
S4yana’s explanations of all three passages). 

* Compare A. V. vii. 115, 1 ff— xii. 5, 6. 

® I cannot pretend that I am satisfied with the translation I have atr 
tempted of this very di^eult hymn* Verses 4 and 5 are explained in 
to the Eig-veda, pp, SO t, of Mxiller’s edition. 
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the earliest utterance of speech, giving a name (to things), 
then all that was treasured within them, most excellent 
and pure, wa.s disclosed through love. , 

2. rrNirukta iv. 10). Wherever the wise, — as if 
cleansing meal with a sieve, — have uttered speech with 
iriteltigence, there friends recognize acts of friendliness ; 
good fortune^ dwells in their speech.^ 

3. “ Through sacrifice they came upon the track of 
speech, and found her entered into the rishis. Taking, 
they divided her into many parts the seven poets cele- 
brate her in concert.'’ 

4. (=:Nir. i. 19.) “And one man, seeing, sees not 
speech, and another, hearing, hears her not f while to a 
third she discloses her form, as a loving well-dressed wife 
does to her husband." . 

5. (=rNir. i. 20.) “They say that one man has a sure 
defence in (her^) friendship ; he is not overcome even in 
the cooflict (of discussion). But that person consorts 
with a vain delusion who has listened, to speech without 
fruit or flower." 

G. “ He who abandons a friend who understands friend- 
ship, lias no portion whatever in speech. All that he 
hears, he hears in vain, for he knows not the path of 
righteousness." 

7. “ Friends gifted both with eyes and ears have prov- 
ed unequal in mental etforts. Some have been (as 
waters) reaching to the face or armpit, while others have 
been seen like ponds in which one might bathe." 

8. (=Nir. xiii. 13.) “When Brahmans who are friends 
strive (?) together in efforts of the mind produced by the 
heart,® they leave <fne man behind through their acquire- 
ments, whilst othei*s walk about boasting to be priests.” 
(This is the sense Prof. Aufrecht suggests for th^ word 
ohahriihm&nah. Prof. Roth 8. v. thinks it may mean 
“ real priests'' The author of Nirukta xiii 13, explains 
it as meaning “ reasoning priests,'^ or “ those of whom 
reasoning is the sacred science.") 

9. “Tlio men who range neither near nor far, who are 

^ neither (reflecting) Brahmans nor yet pious worshippers • 
at libations, — these, having acquired speech, weave their 
web imperfectly, (like) a female weaver,® being destitute 
of skill." 

* I quote here as somewhat akin to this hymn another from the A. 

V. vi. 108, being a prayer for wisdom or intelligence. 1, Come to us, 
wisdom, the first, with cows and horses , (come) thou with the rays of 
the sun ; thou aift to as an object of worship. 2, To (obtain) the sue - 
cour of the gods, I invoke wisdom the first, full of prayer, inspired by 
prayer, praised by rishis, imbibed by Brahmacharitis 3. We introduce 
within me that wisdom which Rbhus know, that wisdom which divine 
beings know,- that excellent wisdom, which rishis know. 4, 

Make me, 0 Agni, wise to-day with that wisdom which the wise rishis 
— the makers of things existing— know, 5. We introduce wisdom in 
the evening, wisdom in the morning, wisdom at noon, wisdom with the 
rays of the sun, and with speech” (mchoMd). 

® Compare x. 125, 3 ; i. 164, 45 ; (x. 90, 11) ; and A. V. xii. 1, 45, 

® Compare Isaiah vi. 9, 10 ; and Matthew xiii. 14, 15, , , 

* Ydk-mhkye, Yaska. 

* Compare i. 171, 2; ii. 35, 2 ; vL 16, 47. ^ 

* 8uch is the sense which Prof, Atifrecht thinks may, with, probabi- 
lity, be assigned to siris, a word which occurs only here. 


10. “All friends rejoice at the arrival of a i;enowned 
friend who rules the assembly ; for such a one, repelling 
evil, and bestowing nourishment upon them, is thoroughly 
prepared for the conflict (of discussion)." 

11. (Nir. i. 8.) “One man possesses a store of verses 
(rdidm); a second sings a hymn (gdyatm) during (the 
chanting of) the sakvaris ; one who is a priest (brah-^ 
man) declares the science of being (jdta-vidydm), whilst 
another prescribes the order of the ceremonial^ 

R. V. X. 88, 19 (=Nir. vii. 31). “As long as the fair- 
winged Dawns do not array themselves in light, O Mata- 
risvan, sc long the Brahman coming to the sacrifice, 
keeps (the fire), sitting below the hotri-priest." 

(See Prof. Roth’s translation of this verse in his Illus- 
trations of the Nirukta, p. 113). 

X. 90, 11 (=:A. V. xix. 5, 6 ; V^j. S. xxxi.). “When 
they divided Purusha, into how many parts did they dis- 
tribute him? What was his mouth? what were his 
arms? what were called his thighs and feet? 12, The 
Brdhman was bis mouth, the RAJ any a was made his 
arms, that which was the Vai§ya was his thighs, the 
Sudra sprang from his feet." 

(See the translation of this entire hymn in Sanskrit 
I Texts, I C ff ; and in my paper on “The Progress of 
the Vedic Religion," in Journal Roy. As. Soc. vol. i. new 
series, pp. 353 ff.). 

X. 97, 22. “ The plants converse with king Soma-,^ (and 
say), “ for whomsoever a Bi4hman acts offici- 

ates), him, 0 king, we deliver." 

' X. 109, 1. “These (deities), the boundless, liquid Ma- 
tarisvan (Air), the fiercely-flaming, !ird-.:ntly-biiri.ii!g, 
beneficent (Fire), and the divine primeval Waters, first 
exclaimed against the outrage on a priest (hrahma-hiU 
bishe ), 2. King Soma,® unenvious, first gave back the 

priest’s wife ; Varuna and Mitra were the inviters ; Ag- 
ni, the invoker, brought her, taking her h?md. 3. When 
restored, she had to be received back by the hand, and 
they then proclaimed aloud, ‘ This is the priesfs wife ; 
she was not committed to a messenger to be sent : — in 
this way it is that the kingdom of a ruler (or Kshattri- 
ya) remains secured to him.* i. Those ancient deities, 
the Rishis, who sat down to perform austerities, spoke 
thus of her, ‘ Terrible is the wife of the Brahman ; 
when approached, she plants confusion in the highest 
heaven.® 5. The Brahmach^rin® (religious student) con- 

- * ' According to YiSska (Nir. i. 8), these four persons are respectively 
the hotrif vdgatriy and adhvaryu priests. The brs^man, he 

says, being possessed ol all science, ought to know everything J 
gives utterance to his knowledge as occasion arises for it (j&te 
See Br. Hang’s remarks on this verse. Ait. Br. Introd. p, 20, ^ 

® Compare oshadHh S(ma^djnih, “ the plants whose king is boma, 
in w. 18 and 19 of , this hymn. . 

3 Compare R. V, X, 85, 8 f., 40 f. ; and my contributions to Vedm 

Mythology, No. ii., p. 2 f . . ■ <»» 

4 I am indebted to Prof. Aufrecht for this explanation of the verse. 

See R. V. i. 164, 34, 35, above. “ / 

® See my paper on the Progress of the Vedic religion, pp. 574 it. 
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tinues to perform observances. He becomes one mem- ' 
ber^ of the gods. Through him Brhaspati obtained his 
wife, as the gods obtained the ladle which was brought 
by Soma, 6. The gods gave her back, and men gave 
her back ; kings, performing righteousness, gave back 
^the priest's wife. 7. Giving back the priests wife, 
freeing themselves from sin against the gods, (these 
kings) enjoy the abundance of the earth, and possess a 
free range of movement.*' 

This hymn is repeated in the Atharva-veda, with the 
addition of ten more verses, which I subjoin. j 

Atharva-veda, v, 17. 

{vv. l-3=:w. 1-3 of R V. X. 109). 

4. That calamity which falls upon the village, of 
which they say, ^ this is a star with dishevelled hair,* is 
in truth the priests wife, who ruins the kingdom which 
is visited by a hare attended with meteors.** 

(vv, 5-6=t;z;. 5-4 of R. V. x. 109). 

7. “ Whenever any miscarriages take place, or any 
moving things are destroyed' whenever men slay each 
other, it is the priests wife who kills them. 8. And 
when a woman has had ten former husbands not Brah- 
mans, if a priest (hrahmd) take her hand (i.e. marry 
her), it is he alone who is her husband. 9. It is a Brah- 
man only that is a husband, and not a R^janya, or a 
Vai§ya. That (truth) the Sun goes forward proclaim- 
ing to the five classes of men (panchahkyo mdnane- 
bhyah'' 

(m 10-1 l=m 6-7 of R. V. x. 109). 

12. His (the king’s) wife does not repose opulent 
and handsome upon her bed, in that king- 
dom where a priests wife is foolishly shut up, 13. A 
son with large ears and broad head is not 

bom in the house in that kingdom, etc. 14. A chario- 
teer with golden neckchaih does not march before the 
king’s hosts (?)* in that kingdom, etc. 15. A white 
horse with black ears does not make a show, yoked to 
his (the king’s) chariot in that kingdom, etc. 16. There 
is no pond with blossoming lotuses in his (the king’s) 
grounds in that kingdom where, etc. 17. His (the 
king’s) brindled cow is not milked by his milkmen in 
that kingdom, etc. IS. His (the king’s)' milch cow does 
not thrive, nor does his ox endure the yoke, in that 
country where a Br^man passes the night wretchedly 
without his wife.” 

I will now refer to a number of texts in which libera- 
lity, to the authors of the hymns is mentioned with ap- 
probation* , 

Of these passages i. 125 ; i. 126 ; v. 27 ; v, 80, 12 
V. 33, 8 € ; v. 61, lO.j vL 27, 8 ; and vi. 47, 22 ff, may 

I See A. r. X 7, I E, 9, 26. ~ ^ ^ 

* The word here ia the Srgiflal is with which it Is difficult 

to TOke any sense. BhouIdweread«i?in«n^ift3r 


be consulted in Prof. Wilson’s translation ; and a ver- 
sion of R. V. X. 107 will be found in my article, ''Mis- 
cellaneous Hymns from the Rig and Atharva Vedas/' 
p. 32 f. The following are further instances : ^ — 

vii. 1 8, 22 ff. " Earning two hundred cows anc|^ two 
cars with mares, the gift of Sudas the grandson of De- 
vavat and son of Pijavana, I walk about, as n priest 
does round a house, offering praises. 23. The four ro- 
bust richly caparisoned brown* horses of Sudas, the son 
of Pijavana, standing on the earth, carry me, son to 
son,* onward to renown in perpetuity.” (See the trans- 
lation of these verses in Roth’s Litt. u. Geschichte des 
Weda, p. 100.) In i. 126, 3, and vi. 27, 8, also, the word 
vadlidmantah is used as here, and is probably to be 
taken in the first of these passages of mares, and in latter 
of cows, vvnsatim gd vadhumantOj being " twenty bulls 
with their cows.” The same sense of cows or mares is 
probably to be understood in viii. 1 9, 36. That the 
preceding passages refer to the females of bulls or horses 
is made likely by comparing viii. 57, 17, which will be 
quoted below. In viii. 46, 37, however, reference is dis- 
tinctly made to the gift of a woman { yoshand ) ^ 

viii. 3,21. "(The horse?) which Indra, the Maruts, 
and P^kasthaman, the son of Kuraydna, gave to** me, 
the most brilliant of all, like (the sun) careering in the 
sky. 22. P^kasthdman gave me a tawny )[horse) well 
broken in, and filling his traces, an indication of riches. 
23. Like to which other ten swift steeds also bear the 
yoke, like those which carried the son of Tugra to his 
home. 24. Soul, food, body, raiment, the giver of vigour, 
and ornament — (all this Pakasth^mS,n is). I celebrate 
him as the fourth liberal bestower of a tawny horse.” 

^ fourth volume of Professor Wilsou's Kig-veda, edited by Hr. 
Cowell, having been published tihice this paper was written, the reader 
iii'iv oor:ii'.:.ro ^.is vor.-iini oi cuch of the following passages as are in- 
ciud-'o in it wUh mis::-. 

j The word jiore roiidered is Smaddishtayah. In his explanation of 
this passage S'lyana considers it to mean prasastdtisatTjahasraddhddidd^ 
ndngayiUkdk i. e. “possessing the approved constituents of a gift, viz., 
genorofcity, f.iitb,” etc. It occurs in three oiher texts, viz., in iii. 45, 
5, as an epiihet of Indra, where .S.iyana ta-ces it to .signify bhadravakya, 
*•' speaking au-spicious word-s in vi. 63, 9. where he takes it as— 
matu-du.rsandn, of approved look and in x. 02 9, Prof. Aufrecht 
considers the wo^rd to in.-in / strong ” “ robv.st" a sense which suits the* 
context of iii. 45, 5 (where it cannot possibly bear the interpretation 
assigned by Sayana on vii. 18, 23), and appaiently also that of x. 62, 9. 
From the etymology (apparently smai iovsvimvLt, -’good" or “well,” and 
dishti, pleasure’* or “ good luck,**) one would suppose it ought to 
mean “ blessed’* or “ fortunate,*' a sense which might also suit the 
context of iii. 45, 5. 

® Tohain tokdya^ The sense is ob.scure. 

(To> be c^ontinued.) 
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occupied. 
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Yol. I. 


li irmwinTT^ II 

« 5fm « 

9 Qts: » 


'IT tPUMNl^ Wff 


sRs irrwilr « franf% i ul H*m& uwiTta- 
I spaTTOTur'OBreEr nimirpi xtm tthIth- 

I QSIHKITefl^ntm SWM «! ?!Rlilt«T ^SreTHOTViaf 

!i^*Ttra55^?fii?f I fTorf? I Wciii RTwIfn 

Vfc S> ^ 

jaf g rat fe i ndlfh: m ai ^fag wi ^faw T si usifn u- 
Nrir Ji^ig I ’Situ ^ l^mrrafsrauiuram t auriu 
f uir t 4lu ! iu^u I H i aana^^ q ua aui 


uS rt^wra m u H t^rtllrf 'dl; wngr i stra grr- 
iu«u35 I sirfei fti? uku isRU i ^t- 
MIbI^ t S^IWtfSUTUI^^ t|XrP!ffT*rPCIlWUfkfa 

m u cu g w u f!H^ i Tt- 

af ^g g u^ I gnga%u ^dl^gaigti aRa l - 
wa^wi^ aian^i i ?8%uiil j sE^fusuTu: 

aro;kutg^ I ^ gata fkwrki i 
u^ai ' ^iMi^n^aa i taKww ffT a g f^fag ^i f iu at s i i 
sp^aarwiti^lfa fagii^ i au!% i t a ^aw T iu r 

mm m uf 


«s •*<. r«. css. fM 

uu ftaTTir arauiwist ?Tfi i > 7 rai«twwu aswr ^§t- 

fK _ •■S • «^ • * fs t* t\ •*s. t\ 

ta a iraiaira snaisa i aa aiaj aitata^at aat 
alaarariai aa agaaia itbot wraauaR firaa- 
ara fa«rafa%fe!a!iafa§i 1 ar faifa: a au gatf 
srarRarasaafa^ a aafa ar araamiafaflarfe- 
araafa i aif^ a aiaiaiaaaaifw^t ara^taiUT- 
afaaaa^ 1 aa aaatifai^uaaraarc gtafearpna 
aiu^uwafa i araia aii aar i nTatt 1 aag 
aaranat^ 1 agarar^ g ittr arfla 1 faaa ^ aar 
stmar t aaa faaaata fwfu faaaafa 1 
aaiafaiaa sntar 1 a ip a ia a sEtr- 

» -N 

aafai afaaaa^R 1 aia 1 % anw 
aausK aTaaar a afi atad lm a 1 ^aaaaaiT a saifa- 
m a iagfara 1 at ararstT^aT a araaiaaswr- 
unaaafa a suTpraaroi kaaal% aaagaraaT ,1 

ad imra 1 ajrawsa^ afa^rataiaaara^ 
dlfe adlwa^awya araa taarpcnarwafa aaav 

asaaa^ i.alka,a®aifida?ii%g[a 5 n^ atfarS^ 
ar^iai^^araiu; aai^ a aiafgaaaTaJiWda- 
a*aai aaaqaa a lat i an t gjRtf^allipt^Ili 1 
aa lEaagTci^tntyli’o^ACi^ i aadk 
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I fsR isRiw gfi«nt: 

f%: I ma ^g5rr|rR!<?ft^5Tf5fa i rRTfwtrgqfoi^ 
siw iJ^Ufsr I a aaawraqft- 

f* 

^ sna ?5i^ ^ ^s sKi fg^^aaa^ maiKT aflc 
ira^ nsj agBSRtjjsBfsrarwT fatuiaT aia i Hsr^a- 
iisiraift i^Taar iaaaaaaft^a: ^ a®iai: i 
a ^ffarft Jwia a^T faw?ia naagia aara^eai- 
agFiro i a aisr^K 

Cv s» 

3a» iraaaawBTaaafsn^ai ^ aJia: t f^racaa 
^MTarapiasmta i aa fan: aajaraa: sraaajara 
^ ^a awia r g t a T ?^a faifa w aa aaagfaaT 
laaiar I afaa aar^ri afraEJaaia anaaraaiTa- 
ft^cETfarg I aaisrea § aaa?a aTfaa^’J^^JTTWT- 
afro^ aai ?fa i aa*^ i ^ waaifamararaa- 
a%: I Jiar araf Taraw^cjfaatn' i atirr a atafa- : 
aai I aifa a ar atal^aar |f|: i ar a fan aawa 
wraaa^ a?a%a ^w«apaa a i aa ^ 
afaatfaa aa a^ariaaTaaTa ?:?aaia » 
arsfa anaavnaaia afa^rfaa a- 
iiR fa aa t aTaaaaam^fa a f% ^tsfaaaa- 
^ s a ataif ^ afa^Ttaatarsaania i faafaaaaa- 
wwaraaa aaitsf i aa amaiaaTOS aaa&flc^a^ 
qaraiaTSWTaaaraaiaTa^ faaaaaaraaitia » 5- 
^tRfawTmai ararapccp^ faaTaaaiaTiaaT^ 1 
am lawf d^ i ft faam a^aafewa awmari^ 1 
a^ aajmat aifat am afa aa aTaama|%TT^ 
aa aaafeaar a % ife^a a^mariaqaa a ar 
ajn3 I af^fearfaataifaaat |%aaiaTaiifai:flai 

,^saimm (s^tfifaaa^f^fMSariiiaaitrjfa- 
V I ai^qt aa jHaaraia : 

^ ' ap^ ^ aa^tmja aaai «nm aa ma ar^ 

*' 

atsRfeam |%crfa^a^- 

i^’,' 1 : :'5^’';''a;_'^ /-aa^arm^ 'a^ 

al^;^ " 'i';- r. 

’arrm- 


aa aaalaaat aff aaafa 1 am afa aitaarmar- 
fama 5 Rfaaa^%gRK 5 taiEa 1 tmm^ata am- 
fa aasRfaaar affmrwrm i aaifa aarmt ;d- 
aar aa rTmRfa<jaaiffrrfaafmaTaa#a i 

aa a aaa masK^Tq^raraTg atafaraaT aff : amsj- 
f^aif^a firfirfa a aag 1 aaa: amoifaaTaTgma 
^anfefa 1 aftg a m f a ararnTii^iimgi: 1 i 
a atmfir amsf |: asKafaaramna aa: fia arai- 
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asaarsfa aTaararat aanaraara i aatra aata- 
aif^: llhTfeft mtdaan afijaaiia* 

man^a^aiRiTjatjfa: iaaa^atTO^aaaaa ^- 

ta ania ^afaaiaamai ia?r? taaiasaarg i 
aa ariaR aaararf^faan famyoRaaj ^ptf 

aaaaWBTaa WaiW faaiaaig airaaTarfa^ji 

bXma and sit a 

, . ■ . ■ T. . 

Then fiaahed the fury from ijJEBTi’s eyes,^ 

, Ab tW she s|)4;e; "with long and burning s^hs ; 

, ‘*_ Yea,'. I wiU set upon the toone my sqn, • 

4nd ban^ ei« the day be done. 

'BuI aii ia4, darhsel/and^-some plan declare 


To aid their arms against their demon foes. 

Thou, of thy love, didst follo'w where he led, 

.^^nd thou wast near him when he fought and bled. 
Thy care preserved him, when in desperate strife 
He sank exhausted, and restored his life. 

Grateful for this, thy loviug husband sware 
To grant two boons, thy first and second prayer. 
Then come, remind him of the promised vow, 

And let thy double suit be granted now. 

For thine own son, thy well-loved Bharat, claim 
The right of heirship and the Regent's name, 

And pray that Rama in the woods may roam, 
Twice seven long years an exile from his home. 
Once more attend : the gloomy chamber seek, 

Rage in thine eye. and tears upon thy cheek > 

With robes disordered and dishevelled hair, 

Fall on the cold ground and lie prostrate there. 
When the king comes, still sad and speechless lie, 
Give him no answer, lift not up thine eye. 

Well do I know that thou hast ever been. 

And more than ever art, his favomite queen. 

For thy dear sake he'd dare, 0 well-loved dame,. 

To cast his body to the burning fiame : 

Such death were welcome, but he ne’er will brook 
To anger thee or bear thine angry look, 

I Fain will he offer gems and pearls and gold : 

I Turn from his gifts, be silent, stem and cold. 

Then to his mind those promised boons recall, 

And claim them boldly : he will grant thee all, 
W'hen he has raised his darling from the floor. 

And sworn again to grant as first he swore, 

Then /or thy son demand the royal sway, 

Aiid drive Prince Rama to the woods away. 

For twice seven years if absent he remain, 

The people’s love may stablish Bharat’s reigii. 

Cast shame away : the king is well inclined, 

And this the hour to move his easy mind.” 

Then queen Kaikeyi, full of joy and pride, 

Thus to hex' maid in gladsome tone replied : 

“ Good is the plan thy ready wits devise, 

Sagest of crook-backed damsels, deep and wise t 
Without thy constant care, thy faithful aid, 
Unknown to me the king his plot had laid* 

The crook-backed race are hideous to the sight. 
Deformed, malicious, horn for guile and spite ; 

Far other thou, with features formed to please, 

A lovely lotus bending to the breeze* 


he heir,” 

:thus the maid replied^ 
thoughtS'td hide 1 

Or <ibst .g4y queen, to hear me tell 

An ihoiBnt which thou knowest ^ell i , , 
i then I ^eak;.^ be_ tMue- to hear,- ^ _ , 


Thy hump, dear damsel, too, becomes thee welh/ 
For theife the arts of noble warriors dwell -; 

And when KAUSAnyA’s son makes way for mine, 
Around that hump a chain of gold shall shine. 
Yes, T will deck thee oa that happy day. 

When RAMA^banished takes my fears away : 

, Witt finest gold these hands tty hump, Shall deck^ 
»j And fiiag rich pearls around-^hy^^a^ ’* 
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A precious frontlet, wrought with utmost care, 

Bound ou thy brow, shall make thy face more fair, 
And thou shalt move along in bright attire, 

Bach woman’s envy and each man’s desire : 

Fair as a lovely Goddess shalt thou be, 

And challenge the sweet moon to rival thee.” 

Her lady’s praise with joy the damsel heard, 

And thus again with wiles her spirit stirred, 

As the queen lay upon her sumptuous bed 
Like sacred fire upon the altar fed : 

Mistress, arise, the glorious plot complete : 

Let the king find thee in thy sad retreat. 

Ko prudent builder ■will the bridge delay 
Till the wild waters shall have rolled away.” 

She ceased. The lady of the glorious eyes 
Hose from her couch as Manthaea bade her rise, 

And sought the mourner’s cell, in beaut j’s pride 
Sure of his love who gave and ne’er denied. 

There on the ground, obedient to the girl, 

She threw her necklace and each matchless pearl, 

And all the lustre to her beauty lent 
By sparkling chain and golden ornament. 

Like a fair nymph tipon the ground she fell ; 

And, Soon,*’ she cried, “ thy task will be to toll 
Tha<i Bhaeat rules as heir in Kama’s stead, 

Or that the monarch’s darling queen is dead,” 

Slow and majestic, as the Lord of Night, 

When his fifll glbry fears the Dragon’s might, 

Glides through the calm fiohis of the autumn sky, 
Where clouds with fleecy skirts arc? flouting by, 

So to Kaike? I’s palace, rich and vast, 

King Dasaratha in his gloiy passed. 

There stalked flamingoes mist with swans and cnuiCK, 
And gorgeous peacocks spread their jewelled trains ; 
There screamed the parrot in his home of wire, 

There breathed the music of the flute and lyre. 

There many a damsel waitcjd in the shade, 

Here sat a d’s^rf, and there a crook'-back maid 
Lay in the shadow of the woven bower 
Where glowed the champac and asoca flower. 

There many a porch, above the waving vrood, 

On ivory columns wrought with silver, stood. 

There trees that aye with fruit and blossom glowed 
O’er limpid waters hung their tempting load. 

Here seats of silver and of gold ware placed, 

Here cates and viands lured the dainty taste. 

Not e’en the Gods who dwell at ease, I ween, 

Could boast a brighter home than that fair queen. 

With Hnging eyes the monarch looked around, 

But no Kaibcevi in her bower he found ; 

Yet *fcwas the time at which the royal dame 
Was ever there to greet him as he came. 

Then, moved by love and racked with anxious thought, 
News of his dating from her^maids he sought. 

*‘My lord/^ a tbus repHetL 


‘‘ The queen in anger to the cell has hied.” 

Then sick at heart, his senses all astray, 

The monarch hastened where the lady lay 
Upon the cold bare ground, in mean attire, 

While grief consumed her as a burning fire. 

There the old king beheld his youthful wife, 

Most fair, most wicked, dearer than his life, 

Prostrate and speechless, lovely and forlorn, 

Like a sweet creeper by the roots uptorn, 

Or a frail nymph of heaven, or Goddess, hurled 
From glorious Swarga to this nether world. 

As bends an elephant to heal the smart 
Of his mate wounded by a venomed dart, 

Soothes ber with tender touch, and tries in vain 
To check the flowing blood and stay her pain ; 

So the sad husband tried each kind caress 
To still the fury of the queen’s distress : 

“ I know not, darling”, thus he spake, with sighs, 

To the fair lady of the lotus eyes, 

“ The sudden cause of all this wrath and woe, 

Why thou art angry, why thine eyes o’erfiow. 

Who has ofiTended thee, or dared to slight 
My love, my lady and my sole delight ? 

Tell me, my dearest, art thou faint or ill ? 

I have physicians of unrivalled skill, 

One for each varied malady aud pain, 

Come, speak, Kaikbyi, and be well again. 

Wouldst thou for foe or friend have dole or meed 
The guiltless punished or the guilty freed ? 

The low exalted or the proud disgraced ? 

The poor made wealthy or the rich abased * 

ToU but ihy secret wish, dear love, I pray ; 

My lords and I thy slightest word obey. 

By all the merit that my life has won 
I swear, my darling ; speak, and it is done. 

The whole broad earth whereon the sunbeams shine, 
And all her flocks and corn and gold are mine ; 

Choose what thou wilt : no bounds shall bar thy choice; 
But let me hear again thine own dear voice, 

And all thy grief and pain shall pass away 
Like hoar frost shrinking from the God of Day.” 

The queen replied : “ No insult has disti-essed, 

No fault of others has enraged my breast. 

One earnest wish I have, if thou wilt swear, 

Bound by a mighty oath, to grant my prayer. ” 

She ceased. The king, by his great love betrayed, , 
Leapt, like a roedeer, to the snare she laid. 

With a fond smile beneath Ids darling’s head ' 

He placed his hand, and raised her up, and said t 
“ Hast thou not learnt, my foolish love, iiU now, 

That on this earth there k none dear as thou 
To me, save only Kama 1 By his life 
I swear to grant thee what thou wilt, dear wife 
I swear by him most worth j leng to live, . ‘ 

Blest with aU blessings that’ the Gods can give, 
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My peeress boy, pride of mine aged eye, 

Whom but one hour to see not, is to die.” 

**Now hear,” she cried, ^'ye thirty Gods and three, 
Witness the oath that he has sworn to me I 
Hear it, ye Sun and Moon, thou Ether, hear, 

0 ISfight and Day, 0 World and Space, give ear I 
listen thou Heaven, do thou attend 0 earth, 

With visitants of more than mortal birth ! 

Angel, and Demon, and night-wandering shade, 
And Household Deities, our present aid ; 

Each Power and high Intelligence, with all 
That think and know, to hear his oath, I call* 

And now, I pray thee, 0 my lord and king, , 

A time long past to thy remembrance bring, 

When Gods and Demons met in furious firay. 

And I preserved thee on that awful day. 

Call to thy mind the guerdon promised then, 

And grant my double prayer, 0 king of men. 

If thou refuse to do as thou hast sworn, 

Despised by thee I will not live till mom. 

This solemn pomp in Rama’s name begun, 

Grace Bharat with it : consecrate my son. 

And forth to Dandae’s distant forest drive 
Thy Rama, banished for nine years and five : 

There let him lead a hermit’s life, and wemr 
The deerskin mantle and the matted hair.” 

Was it a dream ^ or did I swoon away^ 

Did sudden frenzy turn my mind astray ? 

This for a moment was the monarch’s thought, 

The while his breast with sorest anguish wrought* 
He looked for comfort and for rest in vain. 

But found no solace, none, but bitter pain, 

Like a poor doe who sees the tigress near, 

Lost and amazed and stupified with fear. 

He spoke no word, but, sinking on the ground,, 


Sighed like a serpent by the charmer bound. 

At length, when slowly voice and sense returned. 
He bent upon tffe queen fierce eyes that burned 
With flashes of intolerable fire, 

Eager to scorch her with their furious fire : 
“What wrong,” he cried, “ have I or Rama done^ 
Scourge of my house, thou fell and wicked oue ^ 
Hast thou the heart to ruin my sweet boy, 


And him who loves fee as a sou, destroy ? . 
Ah I woe is me th^ e’er I made thee mine. 
And brought thee here^ the ruin of my line. 
In nan>e the daughter of a kiug, Jn truth 
i deadly Sjerp^at -js^th a v^^omed 

ri^-t|iireteud tq'lmd 

in -l^raised 'by. all mankind t. 

SdW can I feu my darling son 

Itfe,; my xoyai hcmours lake, 



And when I see him not my soul is sad. 

The world may live without the sun, the grain 
spring from the earth without the genial rain, 

But I without my son should be no more ; 

Take Rama from me, and my life is o’er. 

Banish the thought 1 thine impious plan forego ; 
How coiildst thou scheme a plot so full of woe ? 
Canst thou no mercy find, no sorrow feel ? 

See with thy feet upon my head, I kneel. 

Thou dost not mean it, ’tis a cruel jest 
To try the love that warms a father’s breast. 

Hast thou not oft, when in thy lap he smiled, 
Sworn be was dear to thee as thine own child I 
Has he not since, to youth and manhood grown. 
Most sonlike love and sweet obedience shown 1 
Hever from man or woman have I heard 
Against my Rama one accusing word. 

His gentle manners ever soft and kind 
All hearts to him in firm affection bind. 

Truthful and just, that noble prince of men 
Is loved and honoured by each citizen. 

A docile pupil, prompt to succour woe, 

Feared by the foeman for his matchless bow, 
Faithful and pious, reverent, sincere, 

Holy and wise, to all most justly dear. 

Canst thou for him thy wicked plot devise, 

Good as the Gods, and, as the Sages, wise I 
No angry word, no harsh reproof, e’er slips 
From the fair portal of his gentle lips. 

And at thy bidding how can I consent 
To curse him with the doom of banishment 
Mercy, Kaikeyi, hear my bitter cry, 

I A poor old weeping man whose death is nigh. 

This sea-girt land has treasures rich and rare, 

Take all, Kaikeyi, but my Rama spare. 

Once more, 0 queen, my suppliant hands entreat, 
Once more my lips arc on thy lovely feet : 

0 save my Rama, save my dearest child, ^ 

Nor let me die a wretch dishonoured and defiled.” 
No thrill of pity through her bosom ran, 

As thus again the cruel queen began : 

“ If thou hast promised and art now forsworn, 

How wilt thou keep thine ancient name from scorn ! 
When gathered kings thy truth and honour 
How wilt thou bear thine abject eyes to raise 
And answer thus : ^ Ah 1 kings, ye Uttte know, 

My queen to whose fond care my life I owe, 

Saved by whose sweet love I am living iadw,~ 

’ To her I promised and I broke my vow/ 

Then will they scorn fe king once eounted jnst. 
And tread his vaunled honour in the dust. 

His fliesh and blood the truthful %ivya gave, 

And M the hawk, aisuppliant dove save : 

True to jbli word AtiuRKA^gave Lis 

gained neh gnei^onin fe . 
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The fuinoTis sea himself his promise keeps, 

And ne’er beyond his stated limit sweeps. 

Eemember all I did for thy dear sake, 

And tremble now thy promised word to break. 

Thou hopest Rama to the throne to raise, 

And with Kausalya live voluptuous days. 

But be it truth or fixlsehood, right or wrong, 

I claim thy promise unredeemed so long. 

Make RxVMa Regent, and before thine eyes 
This day Kaikeyi drinks the bowl, and dies. 

Far better die, than live one day, to see 
Obsequious subjects, with no glance on me, 

Before iny rival, Rama’s mother, stand, 

And hail her lady with the suppliant hand. 

Now by my son and by myself I swear, 

No tears shall soften me, no gift or prayer, 

This, only this, shall now my soul content, 

I claim thine oath and Rama's banishment. 

Rdmdyana Booh II, Cantos IX, X, XI, 

THE SAHITYA-DAEPANA, 

os 

MIRROR OP COMPOSITION. 

(Continued from page 146. J 

No. 678. ^ A Metaplior in which the excellence rises 
to an excesMve or inordinate degree is termei even so. 
COMMENTARV. 

a. This is what is named Metaphor of Inordinate 
Excellence. For example, tke following stanza of 
mine, 

“This hice Is the moon herself without the spot; the 
/under-lip is a virnhi fruit ripened in a longtime, the re- 
ceptacle of nectar ; these eyes are lotuses blooming day 
and night with a superior beauty ; and the body is a 
sea of charms exceedingly delightful to one whe immer- 
ses himself into it.” 

Here the excellence is inordinate from the circum^ 
stances of being devoid of spot, &c. 

TEXT. 

No. 679. When what is superimposed is identiiied 
with the subject of superimpoaUion and serves the pur- 
pose in hand, it is Commutation (pdrindma) and, is 
twofold as bemg Appositional of Non-appositiohal, 
COMMENTAET. 

u. This figure is termed Commutation, as the object 
superimposed is commuted in^ the natmre of the sub- 
ject of superimposition, — For, example: — 

“ Of a ^mile she made a present to me who Had 
-arrived from a distance, and an embrace with the pres- 
sure of the breast was the wager laid by her in gaming.” 

In other, or ordifmrg, cases, a present and a wager 
are in the shape of clothes^ ornaments or the liki^ 


whilst in the present case of entertaining a lover and 
gaming with him, they take the shapes of a smile and 
an embrace. Here in the first half of the stanza the 
figure is used without an apposition, and in the second 
with an apposition. 

6. In the Metaphor, as for instance in the sentence 
' I see the moon-face,' the superimposed moon serves 
only to embellish the expression, but has no subservi- 
ency to the act of seeing which is in question. Whilst 
here in the above stanza, the present, for instance, is 
identical with the subject of superimposition viz. the 
lady's smile, and is subservient to her showing regard 
to her lover which forms the theme of the first half 
Hence it is that in the Metaphor what is superimposed 
is to be construed as merely characterizing, or distin- 
guishing the subject, and in the present figure, as being 
identical with it. 

a In the stanza beginning “ When a servant com- 
mits offence” (§675 b) the ornament is Metaphor not 
Commutation, as the act of piercing the foot, done by 
the thorn, is not in question, for such an act* could 
never be intended towards the consummation of a pro- 
posed object or effpet. 

d. This ornament too, like the Metaphor, is found 
with the excellence iisen to an inordinate dogveo (see § 

’ 678); as: — 

“ Where (in the Himalayo) the' herbs luminous at 
night, shooting their rays into the interior of cavern- 
houses, become (or act as) hyrnoncan lainp.s, unfed by oil, 
to the foresters enjoying the company of their consorts.” 

Here the lamps in the shape of the herbs are sub- 
I servient to the ]*emoval of darkness, which removal is 
favourable to enjoyment and is the principal matter in 
hand. Because of their being unfed by oil, TJiey have 
an excellence risen to an inordinate degree. 

TEXT. • 

No. 680. Doubt is when an object under description 
is poetically suspected to be something else. This > 
threefold, as being (1) Pure or (2) Containing a certain- 
ty, or (3) Ending in a certainty. 

COMMENTAET. 

а. It is Purb when it terminates in doubt • ais:— 

“ Is this a new Sprout, that from an exuberance of 
juice, has burst forth from the tree oi youthMnessror 
is this a Wave of the. Sea of charms overflowing its 
banks, or is this the Disciplinarian l^d of the Deity 
of love, eager to expound his dbetrihes to men agitated 

by fancy” ; , ... - 

б. The sort 'containing ceHainty^ is there 

doubt in the beginning and the end, but certainty in the- 

middle; as: — , . 

« " Is this the God of day ?~he rises m a ch^ot with 
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seven houses. Is this Fire 1 Certainly, it does not tra- 
verse in all directions at once. Is this Yama himself? 
He again rides on a buffalo/ thus do thy foemen enter- 
tain doubts, seeing thee, 0 monarch, in battle.” 

Here in the middle there is the certainty of its not 
being the sun&a, that are exerting their destructive 
power. Were there the certainty of the royal hero, 
there would not arise a second or third suspicion. 

c. When there is doubt in the boi^inniiig but cer- 
tainty in the end, it is the sort ' ending in a certainty? 
For example : — 

‘Is this a lotus shining near in the lake? — or the 
face of a youthful lady?’ — thus did somebody, after 
doubting for a moment, attain certainty, by means of 
those gestures of loving indifference unknown to the 
companions of the crane ( i. e. lotuses which are produc- 
ed in a lake the harder of ^vhich is frequented by the 
bird.) 

d. In such a doubt, not raised by poetical fancy, as 
‘ Is it a post or a man ?’ we have not the present orna- 
ment. 

e. “ To whose mind does not the doubt suggest itself — 
does it exist or does it not f — with respect to that waist- 
of thine, lady of the lotus-eyes, oppressed with the 
weight of thy breasts ?” 

The ornament here is the Hyperbole (atUayoldi ), the 
propo)' subject of the present ornament being a suspect- 
ing of an object of comparison to^be what it is intended | 
to be compared to. 

TEXT. 

Ho, 681. Tho Ifl-takcr i.=? th:i thinking, from resem- 
blance, of an object to be what it is not— suggested by 
poetical fancy. 

COMMENTARY. 

a. For example : — 

“The simple -cowherd, under an illusion of milk, 
places his jars beneath the cows ; fair ones put the 
blue lotus to their ear, /or ornament, mistaking it for 
the* white, water-lily; the mountain girl plucks the 
jujube fruit, fancying it to be a custard apple : who is 
there in whose mind the profuse beams of the moon do 
not cause a djelusion ? ” . . ^ , 

, &, An illusion caused by the nature of things is not 
the subject of the present ornament, such as the illusion 
of' silver: in, the mother o’pearl, nor an illusioa not 
aMtng frbm .ri^od^blanc^ asin the following example » 

. a; choice between her association and separation, 
is fo he prefeixed to her association. In 
uhioh fhe^,: is biit eh^ alone, but in separation the 
is fuU ■ 

:.:Ttexf, 

yariety'^of ■ 


characters, arising (1) from a difference of pei'ceivers or 
(2) from a difference of peculiarities, is termed Eepresent- 
ation. 

COMMENTARY. 

a. For examples in their order : — 

“ The Deity was apprehended as their beloved by the 
cowlierdesses, as a child by the old, as their lord by the 
gods, as Narayana (the Universal Soul) by the devotees, 
as the Absolute by those who practised abstract devo- 
tion.” 

Here the taste See. of the cowlierdesses and others are 
the respective occasions of the manifold representation 
of the same Deity as associated with the several attri- 
butes. As they have said : ‘ The cogniisance of one and 
the same object, determined, as it is, by a consideration 
of any of its particular attributes, differs ::ev->rdi:.g ic? the 
taste, the purpose or the habit of thinking of the pet*- 
ceiver! 

h. In the present example, the state or nature of 
being beloved &c., ascribed to the Deity (Krishna), being 
real, and the perceivers being different, the ornament is 
not that of the -Garland of Metaphors (§ 675 a), nor the 
Mistaker (§ 681) nor a Hyperbole consisting in making 
a distinction where there is none (§ 694 e). In ^ the 
last ornament, as in the example beginning “ Other in- 
deed is the beauty of her body” (§ 6.94 e), ^he objects 
of description viz., b 2 auty, &c., are falsely represented 
as distinct, but here the state of being beloved &c., are 
not falsely ascribed to the Deity by the cowlierdesses 
&c., inasmuch as the character of being beloved, for in- 
stance, did belong to him at the time. 

c. Some say that this figure invariably derives its 
srrihingnc.-'s fL-oni an.-jiljor oniamenn, and that in .the 
.sa'M ej.\aiii 2 );c :l:or-o is a Hyperbole, inasmuch as Am/ma, 
though really one and the same, is represented as 
distinct, with respect to the several beholders, under 
the character of one beloved or the like which is intend- 
ed to be exclusive of those of sl child &c. But notwith- 
standing the presence of this ornament (Hyperbole), the 
peculiar strikingnass consisting in a distinction of per- 
ception, from a difference of the perceivers, constitutes 
the distinct figure named Representation. 

d. The passage in the description of the country called 
Srikantha — “ It was fancied an adamantine frame by 
those that had gone for refuge, the etherial void by the 
chdtaJc(is” is an instance of the present ornament, distinct 
from Hyperbole, it being here associated with thelSgure 
of Metaphor. Strictly, however, in the clause begin- 
ning ‘Etherial void’ they would have the ornament 
Mistaker . not Metaphor, for the superimposition of a 
ckitTocter, only when preceded by an apprehension of • 
its ;distinbtiQn' froni what, it is m^erim^se^ upon, : 
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constitutes the Metaphor or the like, founded, as it is, up- 
on the Qualitative Indication (see § 18). As the vener- 
able Vaoh-ispati Misra, in his gloss on the commentary 
of the SaiiL'aka Mimah.sa, says — '‘A word ininhjisuj 
sotnetiihiif] to he compared to is used to signify or de- 
scribe ^ ‘ui else (^'i e. the object of com oar iso a) 

with reference to some implied attribute common to the 
significations of both the ivords. When, in sucIj an em- 
ployment of a word, the speaker and hearer liave the right 
apprehension i, e, the 'ftndersianding of resemblance, 
it is qualitative, or founded fqjon a common quality 
and is preceded by a conception of the distinction of the 
two objects!' Now here in the desciiption of the country 
Srikautha, the siiperirnposition upon it of the nature of 
the ethereal void on the part of the ch/ttiLhas is occasioned 
by mistake. In the same passage, /YiriAer on — a sacred 
grove by the ascetics, a place of amours by the courte- 
sans” wo luxve an instance of the association of the 
figure of Commutation (§ 679). 

< 3 . “In thy deep soleinnit}^ (f/dinblurj ') thou art 
the ocean, in thy gravity a mountain” — in such an ex- 
ample as this, the distinction of the objects viz. the 
qualities of sojemuity &c., is the occasion of the mani- 
fold* represoutation of the same lUfcn, the for-iu'^r sort 
resting upon a sl-bjectivk the dislinoiion 

of the engnimog persuns not of aft rih*>Jes cognised. 

fi “He is grave (orBrilia.spaii — gam) in speech, broad 
(pfvtha) of breast and wdiitc (or Arjuna) in fame” — 
this is a case of this sort distinct from the Metaphor, 
Hyperbol (3 founded upon a Paronomasia being the or- 
nament connected here. 

Text. 

No. 683. Tlie denial of the real nature of a thing 
and the ascribing of an alien, or k g. -'raoter 

comtitaie the figure of Corcealmeut. 

COMMEXTARr, 

a. This is twofold, tliC suporiinposition, or lae attri- 
bution of a fancied character, being sometimes preced- 
ed by the denial of the real nature and sometimes 
the denial being preceded by the superimpositioa. For 
examples^ tioo sorts ia their order : — ^ 

^‘This is not the sphere of ether but the ocean; these 
are not stars bat fragmouts of fresh foam; this is not 
the moo% but the Boyal Serpent (Sesha) coiled ; and 
that is not a black spot bqt the iToe of Mura (Vishnu) 
reclining*'* 

“Lo! the orb of the cool-rayed Imiinary shining 
like a lump of foam, kisses the crest of the Western ■ 
Mountain, bearing the smoke, under tho disguise of the 
manifest black spot, of the fire of love kindled during the 
nigiii” 

fe. This stanza is mine.-r»SimilarIy a negation of the 


real character is to be understood under such form as 
' the folloiving : — 

“ The ocean shines in the shape of the heavens, and 
the stars are the foam thereof.” 

TEXT. 

No. 684. If iiaving somehow given expression to some 
secret object, one should construe his ivords differently, 
either by a Paronomasia or otherwise, it too is Conceal- 
ment. 

COMMENTARY. 

а. By a Paronomasia, as : — 

“ Tn the season of clouds it is really impossible to re- 
main wi thou t a husband (or without f. ; 11 i ng — a] t'd Ha atr ! 
“ Art thou troubled, fickle woman V — No, no, dear lady, 
the way is slippery.’ 

Here tlie woman, having at first said ^ without a hus- 
band’ in the expression apatitayd, construes it otherwise 
than was her reed meaning into ' without falling.’ 

б. Without a Paronomasia ; as : — 

“ ‘What creeper is there here before me tVrH H’y i^ot 
close to the tree, wdth its body agitated by the wind ? ’ 

' Dost thou, fair friend, call to mind thy festive dalliance 
wdth thy lover?’ ^No, no, I just described a feature of 
the rainy season.’ ” 

0 . In the Crooked Speech (§041), a different construc- 
tion is given to another’s speech, and here to one’s own ; 
so it is distinct from that ornament. It is distinct too 
from the Dissembler (see §749), for the secrecy is first ex- 
pressed by the person who afirrwards conceals it. 

TEXT. * 

No. 685. Certainty, again, is the establishing of the 
real, having denied tlie foreign, or fancied, character. 
COMMENTARY. 

a. ‘ Certainty’ is the name of the present ornament. — 

^The foreign’ i. e. what is superimposed. — For example, 
my own couplet : * 

“ It is a face, not the lake-born flower (red lotus), these 
are eyes, not blue lotuses ; rove not, honey-maker, fruit- 
lessly hero by the side of the fair-eyed lady!' 

b. of for example : — 

“It is a garland of lotus-stalks on my breast not the 
Chief of serpeirts ; it is a string of blue lotus-leaves -round 
my neck not that sheen of poison ; it is not, ashes but 
the cooling dust of sandal that besmears my .body, se- .. 
pai-ated as I am from my love. Strike me not. Bodiless 
Deity (Kama) mistaking me for ^iva %Jbe— wherefore 
rushest thou to me with anger . 

c. This is not 'Doubt ending in certainty’ (§ 680. i^) 
since in that .figure, the suspicion and' tlfo certapty 
successively reside in the same subject. ' Here the sus- 
picion belongs to the black bee, for instance, .|ind the cer- ' 
tainty to the lover. Nay tfie black be^ has no suspicioi^, , 
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iacis:nuch as tbe bee's approaching so near would be 
possible, only when its cognition has not more than one 
alternative, that is, when it does not waver between two 
thoughts but is single and certwin. ‘Well then let 
it be the Mistaker (§ 681)/ Granting that the bee &c., 
was under a mistake, it is felt by the man of taste that it 
i.C not the mistake that causes surprise in the 'present ex- 
ifoipUs, but the peculiar manner in which the lover &c., 
express themselves. Besides even if it be not really 
meant that the bee or the like did fly towards the face, 
of the fair woman or was under any mistake, such a 
sort of speech would be quite possible, simply as a compli- 
ment to one beloved &g. Nor is the figure in our pre- 
Sfiht examples a metaphor implied, inasmuch as the face 
/or instance, is not cognised under the character of 
a lotus, that cluiracter being expressly denied. Nor 
is it Concealment (§683), the real nature of the thing 
under description not being denied. Thus, in reality, 
this ornament is distinct from those spoken of by 
the ancients. This figure does not belong to such a 
speech as ^ This is mother o’pearl not silver' addressed to 
somebody bending towards a pearl oyster under a notion 
of silver, such a speech being wanting in strikingness, the 
essence of an embellishment. 

(To be continued.) 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE PANDIT. 

Sir, 

As any thing connected with Sanskrit literature can 
claim insertion in your celebrated journal, the death of 
one who was in the foremost rank of the Hindu liter- 
ary world, whose name is familiar to Sanskrit scholars, 
European and Indian, and who has left behind him his 
works which are valuable to Sanskrit students, should be 
prominently noticed in it. 

Pandit Prema Chandra Tarkabagis, late Professor of 
Ehetoric in the Sanskrit College, Calcutta, is dead. This 
event took place here on the 25th day of last month. 

The Hindu Eepublic of letters has thus lost one of 
its illustrious constituents. His death has made a gap 
in it not easy to be filled. 

For Want of detailed information relating to the career 
of the learned Pandit, we give in a few words a few gener.. 
al facts of his life* He was a kulin Brdhman of Ben- 
gal an inhabitant of a village in the district of Burd- 
wan He received the rudiments of his education un- 
der private teachers, but he learned the higher branches 
of literature in the Sanskrit College, Calcutta, in the days 
of Profe^QT He was a favourite scholar with the 

Professoxi used to teU us, and won his esteem by, 
his proficiency in Grammar, ^and by translsding Bengali 
passagep: ihW ^pskrit verse when' t^^^ only ex- 

prose/ anecdote pri^erved of . 


bis College days, which shows that he was very quick in 
College Examiuatious. It was a rule withiiim to give in 
his papers before all other Examinees. It happened in 
one examination that while Professor Wilson was expect- 
ing to receive his papers, another pupil gave him his 
own. Without glancing even on this paper the learned 
Professor immediately went to Prema Chandra to ask the 
cause of his unusual delay. He had been some years 
in College when the Professorship of Rhetoric became 
vacant. There were many candidates for the much covet- 
ed post, and Prema Chandra was one of them. Professor 
Wilson rejected all other candidates and appointed his 
favourite scholar, Prema Ghandfa, to the post. He 
honourably occupied tiie Professorial chair for 30 years. 
After this period lie retired from active life and for the 
last 2 or 3 years he passed liis days here with a view to 
close his life in this sacred spot. This object he obtained. 

The literary merits of modern Pandits in general be- 
come known to the public by their controversies in as- 
semblies, or by their lectures to their pupils. They sel- 
dom devote their time to literary writing. The best 
opportunity of showing their literary talents in writing 
would be when they are to present some verses to 
some great men as Rajas or princes, or when tliey 
are to give their Judgments (vyavasth^) in writing. 
Thus the fame of a Pandit often does *^ot travel 
beyond his neighbourhood and dies away with him ; or 
if it, in some particular case, does not vanish so 
soon, being preserved through local tradition, friends or 
pupils, it lasts only a generation or two after him* 
Besides, the want of literary productions of the Pandits 
prevents ilio public; from fminbig any judgment on their 
deiPili. But such is not the case with the 
iliU'ii'iou.'i siibjrci of our wriiing. The public has not to 
form any judgment from the reports of his friends or 
pupils, for he has transmitted to us his works to prove 
his merits. He used liis tongue when in his professorial 
chah, but he used his pen when in his closet j and hence 
we enjoy the fruits of those labours. 

He has not left for us any poetical compositions, for 
we have enough of that species of writing. Neither has 
he left for us theological or polemical controversies, 
Tor in these days they are thought too useless to be read. 
He has left us a useful kind of writing. He has left us 
commeatari^ on difficult poems and dramas. His, first 
essay in this branch of writing, after his academical career^ 
we learn, was " A commentaiy on the first 11 chaptejEs 
‘ of Naishadha.” He did not finish the remaining chap* 
ters. -His other principal works are commentari^^ on,' 
the "/Kiyy^darsa/' m the ^'B%hava Pandaviya,"*^ on 
the MurariNataka'' andohtfae 
His minor worke are commentariss on n few chapters. 
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of the Raghuvansa, on the eighth chapter of the Kumara, 
and his notes on Sacoontala &c., &c. Besides these he 
edited numerous works for the public in the Bibliotheca^ 
Indica. 

In none of these works is he guilty of the charge laid 
down in the following two lines : 

Commentators each dark passage shun, 

And hold a farthing rush-light to the sun 
A charge of which even Maliinath is guilty in some 
places of his works. 

This is a hurried account of the life and writings of 
Pandit Prema Cliandra Tarkabagis. A little time and 
proper investigation w^ould bring much interesting mat- 
ter to light. The friends and relatives of tue Pandit 
should furnish the public with a more detailed account. 

The day has not come when Indian Boswells will write 
lives of Indian Johnsons, but the time has certainly ar- 
rived when notices of eminent persons should be hand- 
led in newspapers and journals. i 

It is a sacred duty to embalm the memories of the 
illustrious dead, and it was a sense of this sacred duty 
that uj'ged the writer of this, a dutiful pupil of the de- 
ceased, to bring before the public this short account of 
one who as a commentator, the first of this age, falls 
behind the much celebrated Maliinath. 

A. B. 

Benares, A^pnl 1867. 

ON 

rim of the priests 

TO THE OTHER 

CLASSES OF INDIAN SOCIETY 

IN THE VBDIO AGE. 

By, J. MUIR Esq. 

(Continued from page 168 .) 
viii. 4, 19. “We have celebrated among'the Turva?us 
the profuse riches, consisting of hundreds of horaes (be- 
stowed) at the festivals of Kuranga, at the distributions 
made by this powerful and fortunate king. 20. After 
sixty thousand pure cows,' I, a rishi, have driven away 
herds of Cattle obtained by the Priyamedhas with faces 
upturned to heaven, through the prayers of the saciifio- 
ing" son of K-^va. 21. Even the trees' rejoiced at my 
arrival, (exclaiming), ‘they have obtained cows in 
ai)uad.»nce, they have obtained horses in abundance.’”’ 

viit 5, 37. “ May ye, Alvins, take notice of my new 
gifts, how Ka§u, of the nice of Ohedi, has bestowed on 

‘ Sayacia explains nirmajdtn. as nihs^sh&nd mMhdnmi ga^am, Roth 
leaves the word nnexpiained ; and Prof* Aufrecht suggests nimijdm, 

” garmenW' as perhaps the true reading. 

* Compare Psalm xcvi. 1 2. 

* This verse h translated in Benfey’s Glossary in the Samaweda, 


me a hundred camels and ten thousand kirie. ,^38. The 
people are prostrate beneath the feet of the descendant 
of Chedi, and the men about him are but leather- work- 
ers (before him), who presented to me ten kings brilli- 
ant as gold. 39. Let no one try to walk in the path 
which these Chedis tread. No sage is regarded as a 
more bountiful man (than this prince.” 

viii. 6, 46. '' I have received a hundred from Tirinda- 
ra, a thousand from Parsu, the riches of the Y^dvas. 
47. They gave three hundred horses, ten thousand cows, 
to S£man the Pajra. 48. The exalted prince overpassed 
the sky, giving a yoke of four camels ; he (overpassed) 
the Y^dva tribe by his renown.” 

viii. 19, 36. Trasadasyu, son of Puriikutsa, the 
bountiful lord, the patron of the virtuous, gave me fifty 
females (cows or mares).*^ 37. And wdiile I was travell- 
ing at the ford of the Suv£stu, Sy£va, the wealthy 

lord of the Diyas (or of gifts) brought three seventies,” 
viii. 21, 17. Was it Indra who gave to me, the wor- 
shipper, all this wealth? or was it the blessed Saras vati 
who gave this riches, or was it thou, Chitra ^ 18. King 

Chitra and other kings who (dwell) along the Sarasvati, 

I diffused himself (over us) like Parjanya, in a shower, 

I bestowing a thousand and tens of thousands.” 

‘ viii. 24, 29. '‘May the gift of N&ya reach the Vya^- 
nas, offerers of Sonia-libations, together with abundant 
wealth, in hundreds and thousands. 30. If any one, 
sacrificing, enquire of thee (0 Ushas), wheresoever thou 
art engaged, where (he is), reply, 'This Vala, dwells 
remote on the banks of the Gomati.”’® 
viii. 46, 21. "Let the ungodly man come forward^ 
who has received as large a present as this wliicli Vasa, 
the son of A^va, has recoivod at the break of to-day’s 
dawn from the Prtbu^ravas, the son of Kanita. 22. I 
have received the sixty thousand an4 ten thousand 
(appropriated to) the son of Asva, two tiioiisand camels, 
ten hundreds of brown (mares), ten of (mares) |[dth 
three ruddy spots, and ten thousand cows. 23, 24. Tea 
brown, impetuous, irresistible, swift, overbearing steeds 
of the bountiful Prthusravas, son of Kanita, cause Hie 
circumference of the chariot wheel to whirl round. 
Bestowing a golden chariot, he has shewn himself a 
most bountiful sage, and acquired the most extended. 

renown 30. As oxen approach the herd, so they 

draw near to .me. 31. Then when he had called for a 
hundred camels from amongst the grazing herd, and 
two thousand among the white cattle. 32. I, the sage, 

* Or, “ No one. (as) the sage expects, wlU (prove to be) ». more muni- 
ficent person*” 

® See in note above the remarl^s on vii. 18, 22. 

5 Clompare the similar expressions in E. T, v, 81, 12*^ 

* This challenge seems to mean that no ungodly man had received. 

such gifts. 
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received a hundred from the D^sa' Balbutha, the de- 
liverer. These men of thine, O V%u, protected by 
Indra, rejoice ; protected by the gods, they rejoice. 33, 
Then that large woman is led away, covered with jewels, 
towards Va^a, son of Asva.” 

viii. 54, 10. “May the opulent prince, who bestows 
on me speckled cows with golden housings, never perish, 

0 gods. 12. Over and above the thousand speckled cows, 

1 received a bnght, large, broad, shining piece of gold. 
13. Men have exalted to the gods the renown of the 
gi-andson of Burgaha,® who was bountiful to me in 
(bestowing) a thousand (cows).” , 

viii. 57, 14. “Near me stand six men in pairs, in the 
exhilaration of the Soma juice, bestowing delightful gifts. 
15. Of Indrota I received two brown horses, from the 
son of ?.ksha two tawny, and from the son of Asvame- 
dha two ruddy horses. 16. From the son of Atithigva 
(I received) horses with a beautiful car, from the son of 
Rksha horses with beautiful reins, and from the son of 
Asvamedha horses of beautiful form. 17. Along with 
Putakratu, I obtained six horses with mares* from In- 
■drota, the Son of Atithigva. 18. Among these brown 
horses was perceived a bay mare with a stallion, and 
with beautiful reins and a whip. 19. May hd mortal, 
however desirous'.of reviling, fasten any fault upon you, 
0 ye possessors of food.” 

X. 33, 4. I, a rishi, have solicited king Kuru^ra- 
va^a, descendant of Trasadtisyu, the most bountifiil of 
sages, 6. Let me celebrate, at the (sacrifice), attended 
with a thousand gifts, (that prince) whose three tawny 
mares convey me excellently in a car. 6. Of which 
father of Upamasravas, the agreeable words were like 
a pleasant field to him who uttered them. 7. Attend, 
O Upamasravas, son (of Kurii^ravana), and grandson of 
Mitr^tithi— I am the encomiast of thy father. 8. If I 
had power ov§r' the irnmortals, or over mortals, my 
magnificent (patron) should still be alive. 9. The man 
even of a. hundred years lives not beyond the period 
ordained by the gods ;* so hath (everything) continually 
revolvecU' ' 


xf 62, 6i “ The iVinSpa^, who sprang from AgnV from 
the sky/ Navagva, and Ba^agva, who" perfectly pos- 
s^ses ;.th6 ^!&racter. pf ;an Angiras, is elevated to the 


etohcerfc with Indra 
laykied' AJ hefrl" of. cows and of horses. ' Men have 
A renown of me^ Ashtakar^f, who, 




the.prOTiier 

wciiid tile to, . « I reserved a hua- 
' ■' tolEvsMioiix this' to'R. T^'lv, 41J '8.' 



eomes i 




bestowed a thousand. 8. Let this man^ now multiply ; 
may he shoot up like a sprout, he who at once lavishes 
a thousand hundred horses for a gift. 9. No one equals 
him, as no one suceeds in grasping the summit of the 
sky.* The largesses of the son of Savarna have been 
diffused as widely as the sea. 10. Yadu and Turva 
gave two robust bondmen to serve (me) with abundance 
of kine. 11. Let not this man, the leader of the people 
who lavishes thousands, suffer calamity. Let his larges- 
ses go on vying with the sun. May the gods prolong 
the life of the son of Savarna, from whom we, without 
fatiguing labour [or without cessation], have received 
food.” 

X. 93, 14. “I have spoken this (in praise) of Duh- 
Sima, Prthav^na, Vena, and R4ma, — a god among the 
magnificent, — ^who, having yoked five hundred (horses) 
for our benefit*, — their (liberality) became renowned by 
I (this) course. 15. Over and above this, T^nva stralght- 
i way assigned, Parthya straightway M4yva 

straightway assigned (to us) here seventy-seven.” 

If we consider that the various texts which have just 
been quoted are the productions of the class who^ pre- 
tentions they represent and whose dignity they exalt, 
and further, if we take into account tlie indications, 
supplied by various other passages which I shall cite 
below, of indifference to the gods and to t%ir ministers 
manifested by the other sections of the community, we 
may think it necessary to make some deduction from 
the impression which we had at first received of the 
estimation in which the priestly order was held at the 
time when the hymns of the Rigveda v,rere composed. 
But artor every such alloA-anco has been made, it will 
remain certain that the brahman, whether we look upon 
him as a sago and poet-, or as an officiating priest, or in 
both capacities, wa.s regarded with respect and reverence, 
and even that his presence was considered an important 
condition of the efficacy of the ceremonial. Thus, in i. 
164, 35, the priest is described as “the highest heaven 
of speech in x. 107, 6, a liberal patron is called a 
rishi and a priest, as epithets expressive of the greatest 
eulogy ; in x. J25, 6, the goddess V^ch is said to make 
•the man who is the object of her special affection a 
priest and a rishi i in vi. 45, 7,; vii, 7, 5 ; viii 16, 7 ; and 
ix,,96, 6, the term “priest” is applied honorificallj to 
the gods Indra, Agni, and Soma ; in iv, 50, 8, 9, great 
prosperity is declared to attend the prince by whoxn' a 
priest is employed, honoured, and succoured ; and , in 
i il53,:0,;j2; y. 2, 6; vxi 33> 2, 8,’ 5 ; and vii 83, 4, 

* la Uiy' aHicIe oa progenitor of tb®' Aryan 

/our.. R. A. Sy X 2 t. p. 41^, note, I translated this word tmum as a proper 

'name;'|^r1iaps,wtottgly;,';“ - 

* Oomp., S* F. Br. xiii, 5, 4, 14 ** Neither nor 

the five mm have recked this great work of Bharata Iso- 

day, as no moitsa has i^bed the sky his V 
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the highest efficacy is ascribed to the inter veiition and 
intercession of priests. 

. Again, although the commendations which are passed^ 
in the hymns on liberality to priests have been compos- 
ed by interested parties, and though the value of the 
presents bestowed has no doubt been enormously exag- 
gerated, there is no reason to doubt that the ministers 
of public worship, who possessed the gift of expression 
and of poetry, who were the depositaries of all sacred 
science, and who were regarded as the channels of access 
to the gods, would be largely rewarded and honoured. * 

It is further clear, from some of the texts quoted 
above (il 1, 2 ; iv. 9, 3 ; x. 52, 2), as well as i. 162, 5, 
and from the contents of hymns ii. 36 ; ii. 37 ; ii. 43 ; 
and X, 124, 1,® that in the later part of the Vedic era, 
to which these productions are probably to be assigned, 
the ceremonial of worship had become highly developed 
and complicated, and that different classes of priests 
were required for its proper celebration.® It is manifest 
that considerable skill must have been required for the 
due peiforinaiice of these several functions ; and as such 
skill could only be acquired by early instruction and by 
practice, there can be little doubt that the pi'iostliood 
must* at that period have become a regular profession. 
The distinction of king or noble and priest appears to 
be recognized in i. 108, 7, as well as in iv. 60, 8, 9 ; 
wlrilst in V, 47, 7, 14, a similar distinction is made be- 
tween king and rishi ; and it is noticeable that the 
verse, in odicr respects rioarly identical, with which the 
36th and 37th hymns of the eighth mandala respective- 
ly conclude, ends in the one liymn with the words, 
*^Thou alone, Inclra, didst deliver Trasadasyu in the 
conflict of men, m-igiiUying prayers’* (brahmini mr- 
dlmyaih) ; whilst in the other the last words are, "mag- 
nifying (royal) powers” (Mhattrdm mrdhaya^i), Bsif 
the former contained a reference to the functions of the 
priest, and the latter to those of the prince. 


■* Ifc ia to be observe/i fcliat, la these eulogies of liberoHty, mention 
is nowhere made of Br<ihaians as the rocxpiciits of the gifts. In two 
alace®, Viil 4, 20, and x. 4, a rishi is mentioned as the receiver. 
In later works, such as tiie Satapatha Brahm.-ixia, on the contrary, the 
presents are distiactly connected with Brahmans. Thus it is said in 
that work^ il 2, 2, 6 i Two kintla ■ of gods are ?oda, viz., the gods 
proper), whilst those Bnihmans who have the Vedic tradition, and are 
Imxkfid, are the human gods- The wonOxip (yftjm) of these is divided 
ijato two kinds. Oblationa eonstituta the w<»rship offered to the gods, 
add presentB fchksMmJ thatoferedto tlxe human gods, the Brdhmans, 
who iKi^ss the Yedic tradMon, and are learned. It is with oblarion 
^satamaa jgratldestlte gads, and with presents that he gmtldes the 
hwan KodSathe Brdhmaas» who possess the Vedic tradition and are 
teamed. Both these two hinds of gods, when gratided, plaoe him in a 
state «^happia«i»” (or ‘‘convey him to the heavenly 

world," & the e*|ar«8sdo» is varied m the pacailel passage of the same 
worh, iv. 8, 4, 44 

» See lOao 1 24, 6, wheiw It iff said : " Thou (Agm) art an <gMvarf$f 
and the earliest 4o«r*,a pramti, ajpotrs and by nature a 
KaowmgaUthe pri«8% Inmtioaff wi8<^ thou noorishest 

ns," ets- ' 

' ^ See Proi remarks on tto ffubjeot, Aae. Saaask. Ufc, pp. 

f, ; and Ihr. Eaug*ff somewhat different view of the same matter in 

‘ fiff regard to th» gmi importames and infiuence of the priests, see 


While, however, there thus appears to be every reason 
for supposing that towards the close of the Vedic period 
the priesthood had become a profession, the texts which 
have been quoted, with the exception of one (x. 90, 12) 
which will be farther adverted to below, do not contain 
anything which necessarily implies that the priests 
formed an exclusive caste, or, at least, a caste separated 
from all other by insurmountable barriers, as in later 
times. * There is a wide difference between a profession 
or even a hereditary order, and a caste in the fully deve- 
loped Brahmanical sense. Even in countries where the 
dignity and c'.cl-!?’;.; of the priesthood are 

most fully recognized (as in Roman Catholic Europe), 
the clergy form only a profession, and their ranks may 
be recruited from all sections of the community. So, 
too, is it in most countries, even with a hereditary nobi- 
lity. Plebeians may be ennobled at the will of the 
sovereign. There is, therefore, no difficulty in suppos- 
ing that in the Vedic era the Indian priesthood — even 
if we suppose its members to have been for the most 
part sprung from priestly families — ^may have often ad- 
mitted aspirants to the sacerdotal character from other 
classes of their countrymen. Even the employment of the 
words ho'dkmana and rd^anya in the Rig-veda does not 
disprove this. The former word, derived from brahrmn, 

“ priest,” signifies, as already intimated, nothing further 
than the son or descendant of a priest (the word hrahma- 
putm, " son of a priest,” is, as we have seen, actually 
used in one text),— just’as the latter (rdjanya) means 
nothing more than the descendant of a king or chief 
(rdj<m). 

The paucity of the texts (and those, too, probably of 
a date comparatively recent) in which the word hrdhma- 
na occurs, when contrasted with the large niunber of 
those in which hrdhwMm, is found, seems to prove con- 
clusively that the former word was but little used in the 
earlier part of the Vedic era, and only.camqinto common 
use towards its close. In some of these passages (as in 
vii. 103, 1, 7, 8] X. 88, 19) the Brahman is merely al- 
luded to as a priest, and in vii. 103, the ^copipmson of 

> 0r, Hang, in his traot on the “ Oti^ of Brahmahten," Jp. 5, ttkiis 
states liis views oip. this (juestaon i ** It has been of late asserted that 
the origin^ parts of the 'Vedaa do not know the system of caste* But 
t hi s oonoli^sion was prematurely airrived at without, sufficiently weigh-- 
iij^ the evidence. It 'is true the caste eysteffi is not tb hcfdhndja 
such a developed state, the duties enjoined to several castes aire hot 
so clearly dehned as in the Law Books Furanas. But neverthi^less 
the system, is already known ia the eariier parte of the Vedas, or rather 
presuppos6<t The barriers only were not quite s'o insuriaountabfe as 
m later times.” This view he supports by a refi^a^ to^the 
Avesta, &om which he deduces the concluaion that people had, b4eh 

divided into three eiasseseveaj before the sej^4tion of thqlndfe 
Ihe Iranian Aryans, and adds : « 3From all we kn^, the m of 
caste appears to go back toatime anteriorto th4 compom^^the 
Vedic hymns, though its development into ax^ular system mlh iasur- 
mountablf barriers can be referred only to. lat^t period of the 
Vedic times.” As thua stated, the difference between Dr: Hang and 
other European scholars is one bf degree and age, ^^Ijwnciple, for 
none of them assertany distincto-a of race, ol? congenital fliffiemjee, 
between the oaete® or olaBscs, ; . ^ 
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frogs to Brahmans may seem even to imply a want of 
respect for the latter and their office.^ In other places 
(i. 164', 45, and x. 71, 8, 9) a distinction appears to be 
drawn between intelligent and nnintelligent Brahmans, 
i)etween such as were tlioughtful and otliers who were 
mere mechanical instruments in carrying on the 
ceremonial of worship,^ which, however, certainly points 
tu the existence of a sacerdotal class. In another 
passage (x. 97, 22) the importance of a Brahman to the 
proper* performance of religious rites appears to be clear- 
ly expressed. In x. 109, where the words br§.hman 
(passim) and br^hmana (in v, 4) seem to be used iu- 
— riio inviolability of Brahmans’ wives, the 
peril of:- with them, and the blessing attendant 

on reparation for any outiage committed.against them, are 
referred to in such a way as to shew at once the loftiness 
oi the claims set up by the Brahmans on their own be- 
half, and to prove that these pretensions were frequent- 
Iv divsregarded by the nobles. In x. 16, 6, the Brdhmans 
are spoken of as inspired by Soma, and in vi. 75, 10, the 
•fnane.s of earlier Brahmans are reckoned among those 
divine beings who have power to protect the suppliant. 
But ill none of these texts is any reference made to the 
Brsliniauscoiistitudr.g an exclusive caste or race, de- 
scended from an ancestor distinct from those of the other 
rlan>o.^ of thoir countrymen. In fact, it is proved by one 
0 i the jirldifiion.s (cited above) which have been made in 
tl’.ft Ath.irva-voda (v, 17, 8 £) to one of the hymns Just 
referred to (x. 1 0, 9), that, even at that later period 
v/i:oii that addition was made, Brahmans had but little 
regard to the purity of the sacerdotal blood, as they did 
nor iutennany with women of their own order only, or 
even with women who had previously lived single, but 
wvre in the hai)it of forming unions with the widows 
of Rajanvas or Valyas, if they did not even take pos- 
session ot the wives of such men while they were alive/ 

‘ See MulierV remarks on this hymn ia his Anc. Sansk. Lit., p. 494, 

"j j fiiiid: “Whether an unwise or a wise man, 

0 laara, h*^ offered to thee a hymn, he has gladdened (thee) through 
h!.s devotion to thee.^* 

That tae remaraage of women was customary among the Hindus 
of those (tos ia shewn by A. V., ix. 5, 27 t, quoted in my former 
paper on Yama,.^). 299. 

* This latter supposition derives a certain support from the emphasis 
with which the two verses in question (A. V. v. 17, 9} assert that the 

Brxifemaa was the only true husband. Whence, it may be asked, the 
:^<fi^8ity for this strong and rei>eated asseveration, if the Eajanya and 
Va^ya husbands -were not still alive, and prepared to claim the re- 
storation of then' wives'1 verses are, however, explicable without 
thisjeu'ppoaition; ' 

j j& to, be observed;, however, that' no mention is here made of Bn* . 
m a class with jvhich Brdhmans intermarried.. Sudras were, not 
claves. \ ^his distinction is /not recognised in> 

- the. A., 'Yl-xis:*' 62 ,' 1 : Hake me dw to 
m eveiy, ^^?both teSudraaadto 

^ stEppme here smd is xix. 

word-} In ^atapatha Brahmana, 
thing ib clearly sta^d 

•jn w i<^y ©f whjeh iadewd to Professor Huller : 

} dr- 

^ f m mr* 


EveD if we suppose these women to have belonged to 
priesth^ families, this would only show lhat it was no 
nincommon thing for females of that class to be married 
to Rajanyas or Taisyas — a fact which would, of course, 
imply that the caste system was either quite unknown, 
or only beginning to be introduced among the Iiuliaus 
of the earlier Vedic age. That, to ancient 

tradition, Brahmans intermarried with Rajanya women 
at the period in question, is also distinctly shewn by the 
story of the Rislii Chyavana and Sukanyi, daughter of 
king Sar}4ta, narrated in the Satapatha Brahrnana, and 
quoted in my former paper, '' Contributions to a Know- 
ledge of Vedic Mythology,'' No. ii., pp. II ff. See also 
the stories of the Rishi Sy4v£sva, who married the daugh- 
ter of king Rathaviti, as told by the commentator on 
Rig-vctia, V. 61, and given in Prof. Wilson’s translation 
vol. iii. p. 344. 

We have, however, still to consider the single text * i 
the Rig-veda, x. 90, 11, 12, which seems at first sigi c 
to prove the existence of a belief in the separate crer 
tion of the four castes at the time when it was compose 
k careful examination of the context in whiclv the 
verses are found,' or even of the verses themselves, wi 
however, I think, lead to the conclusion that the fepr * 
sentation is allegorical, and implies no opinion regardp 
the literal origination of the fouj' classesj^« It is no.t 
even said that the Br&man was produced from the 
mouth, the Rajanya from the arms, or the Vai^ya from 
the thighs of Purusha ; but that these classes formed 
respectively those members of his body. It is the Su- 
dra alone who is asserted to have sprung from the part 
of the body with which he is associated — the feet. 

, r'f ■/' i.- .It • •K.yatn. bvi'iydd ijsha dtk- 

" i; . , : N ■■'!« i. ■ ■ (for the gods do not 

wILu evtTj m.uj), but ouiy an Aryi n ilrrilirnan, or a Kshat- 
triya, or a Vaisya, for tliege can sacrifice. Nor s-huuUl oiio talk wiLh 
every body (for the god.-i do uot talk with evt-.ry body;, but ouiy with 
an Arya, a Brabman, or a Kshattriya, or a Vaisya, for riiwse can sacrifice. 

If any one have occasion to speak a Sudra, let him say to another per- 
son, ‘Tell this man so and so.’ This b the rule for an initiated man.’’ 

In tho corresponding passage of the Madhy..udiua Sakha (p. 224- of 
Weber’s Edition) this passage is differently recorded. 

From Manu (ix. 119-157 ; x. it is clear that Bribmans intermar- 
ried with Sudra women, though the offspring of these marriages were 
degraded. 

^ The entire hymn is translated in my paper on the Progress of the 
Vedic Religion, pp. 35?* ff“., and also in “Sanskrit Texts,” vol. i. pp, 6 
if,, where somo remarks are made on it. 
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